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A CONSECRATION ' ■ 

:^OT 0f ifte primed and prelaies ' with' periwigged 
ehafioteers 

EiMmg triumphantly liurelled to lap the fat of the yearii— 
Eaiher the seamed— the rejected — the men hemmed in, with 
the spears. ; 

The^ fmn of the tattered battalion which fights iill it dies^ '. 
Dazed with the dust of the battle, the din and the cries, 

' TMe ': 'mm wUh ihe.. broken heads and the blood running, into 
their eyes. 

Not the be-fnedalied Commander, beloved of the ikrom, 
Riding cock-horse to. parade -when the bugles are Mown, 

Bui the lads who carried the koppie and cannot be: known. 

Not the ruler for ms, but the tanker, the tramp 0 / the road. 
The slave with the sack on Ms shoulders pricked on with 
the goad. 

The man with too weighty a burden, too weary a load. 

The sailor, the stoker of steamers, the .man with the clout, 
The chanty mm bent at the halliards putting a tune to ike 
shout, 

The drowsy man at the wheel and the: tired look-ouL 

Oihers may sing of the wine and the wealth and the mirth, 

The portly preseme of potentates goodly, in girth 

Mine be the dirt and the dross,, the dust and scum of tiw 

earth i ; /■ ■ 

Theibs be the music, the colour, the glory, the gold ; 

Mine be a handful of ashes, a mouthful of mould. 

Of ihe maimed, of the halt and the blind in the rain anS 

the coldr— 

Of ikem shall my songs be fashioned, my tales be toid, 

Amfm. 



The dockside loafers talked on the quay 
The day that she towed down l:o sea : 

** Lord, what a handsome ship she be ! 

Cheer her, sonny boys, three times three t ” 
And the dockside loafers gave her a shout 
As the red-fnnnelkd tiig-*bofit towed her out 
They gave her a cheer as the eiistoni is, 

And the crew yelled “ Take our Icnt^s to Lix- 
Three cheers, bullies, for old Pier Head 
the bloody stay-at-homes ! they said, 
Hear the yarn of a sailor, 

An old yam learned at sea. 


In the grey of the coming on of night 
She dropped the tug at the Tiiskar Light, 

W the topsails went to the topmast liead 
To a choras that fairly awoke the deaci 
She trimmed her' yards and slanted South 
With her royals ’set and a bone in her mouth, 
.. Hear the yarn of a sailor, 

An old yarn learned at sea. 


i THE LOCH ACMMAY 


THE YAB.N OF THE LOCH ACME AY 

The Loch Ackray was a clipper tall 
With seven-and-twenty hands in alh 
Twenty to hand and reef and haul, 

A skipper to sail and mates to bawd 
Tally on to the taekle-fall, 

Heave now ’n’ start her, heave hi* pawl ! ” 

Hear the yarn of a sailor, 

An old yarn learned at sea. 

Her crew were shipped and they said Farewell, 
So-long, my Tottie, my loveij gell j 
We sail to-day if we fetch to hell, 

It*s time we tackled the wheel a spell,” 

Hear the yarn of a sailor, 

An old yarn learned at sea. 


ACMMAT ; 

' .Sle crossed theXiiie and all went^' well,,. ; - ^ 
They ate, they slept, and they straek'thebeli ,;: 
And .I .give yon a' gospel truth ■ when IVstate ..v : 
The 'crowd' didii*t find any- fault with the Mate, 
But one night off the River Plate, 

. .. . Hear the yam of a. sailor,; 

..An old yam learned at sea, , 

It freshened up til! It Mew. like thunder . 

; And, burrowed her deep, lee-scuppers -under, .. 
The ,„oM man said, ‘M mean to hang on 
Till her canvas busts or her sticks are gone 
Which the blushing loo.iiey did, till at last. 
Overboard went her miszen-mast. 

Hear the yarn of a sailor, 

An old yam learned; at sea. 

Then, a, fierce squall struck the Loch Achray 
■ And bowled her do.wn to her water-way ; 

Her .main-shrouds gave and her forestay, 

.And a .green sea earned her wheel away ; 

Ere the w^atch below had time to dress. 

She was eliittered up in a blushing mess, 

Hemr the yarn of a sailor. 

An old yarn learned, at sea.. 

She couHn^t iay-to nor yet pay-off, 

And she got swept clean in the bloody trough | 
Her masts were gone, and afore you knowed 
She filled by the head and down she goed. 

Her cre'jf niade seveii-and-twenty dishes 
For the Mg jack-sharks and- .the little fishes. 

And over their bones the water swishes. 

Hear the yarn of a .sailor, 

Aa old yarn learned at sea. 

The wives and girls they watch in tlic^ rain 
For a ship as wori’^t come home again, 

I reekon it’s them head-winds/* they say, 
She^Il be home to-morrow, if not to-clay, 

III just nip home li’ I^il air the- sheets 
buy the fixins If cook the meats 
As my man likes ^n’ as my man eats.*" 



THE LOCR ACEBAY 


So home they goes by the windy streets, 
Thinking their men are homeward bound 
With anchors hungry for English ground, 

And the bloody fun of it is, they’re drowned ! 
Hear the yam of a sailor. 

An old yarn learned at sea. 


SING A SONG O’ SHIPWRECK 

He lolled on a bollard, a sun-burned son of the sea, 
With ear-rings of brass and a jumper of dungaree, 

“ ’N’ many a queer lash-up have 1 seen,” says he. 


“ But the toughest hooray o’ the racket,” he says, ” FJJ 
be sworn, 

’N’ the roughest traverse I worked since the day I was 
born. 

Was a packet o’ Sailor’s Delight as I scoffed in the seas 
o’ the Horn. 


“ All day long in the calm she had rolled to the swell, 
Rolling through fifty d^rees till she clattered her bell ; 
’N’ then came snow, ’n’ a squall, ’n’ a wind was colder 
’n’ hell. 


“ It blew like the Bull of Barney, a beast of a breeze, 
’N’ over the rail come the cold green lolloping seas, 

’N’ she went ashore at the dawn on the Ramirez. 


“ She was settlin’ down by the stern when 1 got to thf 
deck, 

Her waist was a smother o’ sea as was up to your iitck, 
’N’ her masts were gone, ’n’ her rails, ’a’ she was a wreck. 

“ We rigged up a tackle, a purchase, a sort of a shift, 
To hoist the boats off o’ the deck-house and get them 
adrift. 

When her stem gives a sickenin’ settle, her bows give $ 


SING ' A SONG, SHIPWRECK; 


W 

/ a : crash , of^ green water, as 'seli , me 

'.afloat , , 

With freezing Angers elntching 'the keel of. boat— . 

'. The ..bottom-lip whaler — ’n’ that was the juice' of a note* 

‘‘^Wellj I' clambers acrost o® the keel ’n’ I. gets me .secured, ' 
'IVhen I sees a face in the white, o’ the smother toiooard,. 
.So T :.gives ' a ’and^ ’n’ be shot if it wasn’t the stcoard l 

'“So he, climbs up' forrard o’ me, ’n’ ‘thanky,' a*' says, 
...’N’ we sits '’a’ shivers hi’ freeze to the bone wi* the sprays, 
’N® 1 sings, ‘ Abel. "Brown,’ ’n’ the stooard he prays." ■ 

“ Wf . never a dollop to sup nor a' morsel to bite, 

The; lips of us blue with the cold ’n’ the heads of us light, 
Adrift .In a Cape Horn sea for a day, V' a night. 

“ ’N’ then. the stooard goes dotty ’n’ puts a tune' to Ms 

lip. 

’N’ .moans about Love like a de.m old he,ii wi® the pip— , 
fl. sets no store ii'poe stooards — they ain’t no use ob" .si 
’ . ship). 

“ ’N* mother/ the looney cackles, "" come V put Willy 

tobed„r . . 

So I says ^ Dry up, or Fll fetch you a crack o’ the head * ; 

" The kettle’s a-bilin’/ he answers, " ’n’ I’ll go butter the 
bread/ 

“ ’N’ he Allis to singin’ some slush about elliikin’ a eaa, 

’N* at last he dies, so^lie does, ’n’ I tells 3^111, Jai.i, 

I was glad when he did, for he weren’t no fun for a main 

“ So he falls forrard, he does, ’n’ he closes his eye, 

’N’ cjuiet he lays ’1/ (|iHet I leaves him lie, 

’N’ 1' was alone with his corp, ’n’ the cold green sea and 
the sky. 

“ ’N’ then I dithers, I guess* for the next as I knew 
Was the voice of a mate as was sayin’ to one of the crew* 

* Easy, my son, wi’ the brandy, be shot if he ain’t mmkf- 
to I ’ ” 



BUMAL-PABTY 


BIIBIAL-FAETY 

deader nails, the. fo"c®5f1e snul, ' "n" gone te 

Ms long sleep 

about his corp/’ said Tom to Iltio. * ri’ye think 

Ms eorpll keep 

Til] the day done, M'^the mwk*s throngiu ii' the ebb ^ 
upon the neap t ” , \ 

He *S' deader- ’n nails,®’ said Ban te l*orri, " bP I wish 
his sperrit fy ; ' 

He spat straight ®n’ he .steered true* but ii^deo to mi\ 

say I, ■ ^ . 

Take *n’ cover ’n® bury him now, *ib Til fake ’if teil 

yon why, . 

It’s a rummy rig of .a giiffy’s yarn, Ti/ the Juice of a 
■mmniynGte, 

Blit if you buries a eorp at night, it takes V keeps iifloat, 
Wot .'its bloody soul ®s afraid o® the dark ’if -sticks' W'l'tliiii 

the throat, 

’N’ all the might till the grey o* the dawn the dead 

bin has to swim 

With a blue ’n’ beastly Will o* the Wisp a^biiroiif over 

Mm, 

With a herring, maybe, a-seof!iif a toe or a shark a-* 

chewin’ a limb, 

’N’ all the night the shiverin’ corp it has to swim fiie 
'Sea,^ 

With its shudderin’ soul inside the* fhroat {where n 
soul ’s no right to be), 

Till the sky’s grey ’n’ the dawn’s clear, "n' then the 
sperrit ’s free. 

“ Now Joe was a man as right as rain. I’m sort of sore 
for Joe, 

'N’ if we bury him durin’ the day, his sou! ean take ’n’ 

go; 

So we’ll dump his corp when the bell strikes ’n’ we can 
get below. 


BURIAL-PARTY , : 

'fairly hate for' him to, swim fo a blii.e'' 'o-'./heastly' 
"'.''light/ . ^ 

With: '„Ms shiidderia^ soul, inside- of him, a-feelin’ the 
- fishes , bite, 

So over ' he , goes at noon, say I, ’n’ he shall sleep to* 

, night,’^ 


BILL 

He lay, dead, on the cluttered deck and 'stared at the cold 
skies. 

With never a friend to mourn .for him rior a , hand to 
close his eyes : 

Bill, he *s dead/® was all they 'said'; lie *,s dead, 'h® 
there he lies/® 


The mate came fbrrard at seven. bells and spat across the 
rail ; , 

Just .lash him up 'wi" some hohrstoiie in a clout o" rotten 
sail, " , 

■’N\„ rot ye, get a gait on ye, ye®re slower a bloody 
snail ! ” 


When the rising moon was.„a copper disc and the sea was 
, a :Strip of steel, 

We dumped him down to the swaying w,eed.s ten fatlioiii 
beneath the keel 

*Mt ®s rough about Bill/’ the fo’cVIe said, we’ll have 
to stand his wheel./’ 


FEVER SHIP 

Theef/ll be no weepin’ gells ashore ' w^-hen/'Oiif ' 
sails^ 

Nor no crew'S cheerin’ us, standin’ at the, ■'rails,,',. ' ' 
no Blue Peter a-foui the royal stay, 

For weVe the Yellow Fever — Harr)^ died to-day.-— 
It ’s cruel w^hen a fo’c’s’le gets the fever ! 


10 


FEVER SHIP 



Dick has got the fever-simkes, V look what I was told 
(I went to get a sack for him to keep him from the cold) : 
Sir, can I have a sack ? ** I says, '' for Dick *e 's fit to 

die.’’ 

Oh, sack be shot 1 ” the skipper says, jest let the 

rotter lie 1 ” — 

It ’s cruel when a fo’c’s’le gels the fever 

It *s a cruel port is Santos, and a hungry laud. 

With rows o’ graves already dug in youdcr strip of sand, 
’N’ Dick is holierin’ up theliatcli, *e*says *e 's goiid blue, 
His pore teeth are chattering, ’n’ w'hat h a man to do 
It ’s cruel when a fo’c’s’le gets the fever ! 


FETER-CillLLS 

He tottered out of the 'alleyway with cheeks the coloiii 

of paste, 

And shivered a spell and mopped his brow mih a elonl 

of cotton waste : 

“ I’ve a lick of fever-chilis,” he said, ” *m* my inside it ’s 

r een,.' ■■ 

be^as right as Tain,” he said,' “.if I ..had .some 

quinine, — 

But there ain’t no quinine for us poor saiior-men. 

“ But them there passengers,” he said, “ if they gets 
fever-chills, 

There ’s brimmin’ buckets o’ quinine for them, ’a’ bulgin’ 

crates o’ pills, 

’N’ a doctor with I^atin *n’ drop ’a’ all— enough to sink 

a town, 

’N’ they lies quiet in their blushin’ bunks hf mops their 
gruel down, — 

But there ain’t none ’o them fine w“ays for us poor 

sailor-men. 

“ But the Chief comes forrard ’n’ he says, says he, * 1 
gives you a straight tip : 

Come none o’ your Cape Horn fever lays aboard o’ fcMi 

yer ship. 



FEVER-CHILLS 


11 : 


Ob;' wi’v.yoiir' m sob, aft, '"ii* dowa. liic' 

Lolc':: - 

The. best ^ cure known for' fever-chills is shoveling . bloody 
, , cosL®' , 

, : It.*s kard^ my son, that ’s what. it. is, for ns poor saiior- 
.. ' . men,” 


' ONE OF THE' BO’SUN’S YARNS ■ 

Loafin' around I o Sailor Town, a-bluin* o’ mj advance,' 

1 met a derelict doiikeymaB who led me a merry dancei 

Till he lauded me l>leached me fair in. the bar of a. 
rum-saloon, /■ 

•N* there he spun me a juice of a yarn to .fhis-yer,. brand 
of tune. 

“ It ’s a solemn gospel, mate/' he says, ''' but' a man as 
ships aboard 

A steamer-trarnp, he gets his whack of the ■ wonders of 
t.he Lord'’ — 

.Sucdi as roac'lics erawlin’ over his. bunk,, hi' saake.s inside 
H« bread, . : 

And work by' night and -work by day ^ enough to strike 
. Mm dead* 

** But that there's by the way/' says he ^ "'the yarn 
Ihii goin® to spin 

Is about myself 'n' the life 1 led in the last ship I was in. 

The EmiemMij. easuai tramp, from BulJ toward-:*’ t!r"» 
Hook, 

Wi' oae cd the brand o' Cain for mate £ liomaii 
take i\jj- eook* 

We’d -a week or so of dippin’ aroiirul in wind from 
outei hell, 

With n fatliorii or more of broken sea at in tLr 

feirrard well, 

Till our boats were bashed and bust and broke aiici gone 
to Davy Jones, 

‘N®* then come white Atlantic fog as cliilied us to tbi 
boaes 



ONE OF THE BO’SUN’S YARNS 


“ So he spoke us Mr and turned us to, 
wi’ tooth and nail 

Wi' scantling, casks, ’n’ coops ’n’ ropes, 


’n’ we wrought 
'n' boiler-plate* 


“ We slowed her dow'n. and started the horn and watch 
and watch about, 

We froze the marrow in all our bones a-keepin’ a good 
look-out, • 

’N’ the ninth night out, in the middle watch, I woke 
from a pleasant dream, 

With the smash of a steamer ramming our plates a point 
abaft the beam. 

“ ’Twas cold and dark when I fetched the deck, dirty ’n’ 
cold ’n’ thick, 

’N’ there was a feel in the way she rode as fairly turned 
me sick ; — 

She was settlin’, listin’ quickly down, ’n’ I heard fhe 
mates a-cursin’, 

‘N’ I heard the wash ’n’ the grumble-grunt of a steamer’s 
screws reversin’. 

“ She was leavin’ us, mate, to sink or swinq ’n’ the words 
we took ’n’ said 

They turned the port-light grassy-green ’u’ the starboard 
rosy-red. 

We give her a hot perpetual taste of the singeing curse 
of Gain, 

As we heard her back ’n’ clear the wreck ’n’ off to her 
course again. 


“Then the mate came dancin’ on to the scene, ’n’ he 
says, ‘ Now quit yer chin, 

Or I’ll smash yer skulls, so help mt; Jamc's. 'n' let some 
wisdom in. 

Ye dodderin’ scum o’ the slums,’ he says, ‘ are ye drunk 
or blazin’ daft ? 

If ye wish to save yet sickly hides, ye’d best contrive 
a raft.’ 


ONE OF THE BO’SUN’S YARNS 13 

.*N' ;aU the.'wMle it were dark '’nV cold ’n’ dirty as It, could 

■'be,'.::' 

'*N’ she was, soggy ^ ^ 'settlin’ down' to , a berth,, benesth 
■ the sea* ,■ 

,‘VSoggy she greWj she didn’t lift, ’n’ she listed more 
’n’ more, ,, 

Till her bell struck V her boiler-pipes begaa to wheeze; 

, V snore ; „ 

,She' settled, settled, , listed, ' heeled, ’n’ then may I" be , 

■ ■ C'U,St, , 

If her. sneezin’,, ■ wheezin’ boiler-pipes did not beg,m, to,' 
bust !' ' 

’N’ then the stars began to shine, ’n’ the birds began tn 
■sing, 

*N’ the next I knowed I wa,s bandaged up ’n’ my arm 
were in a sling, 

’N’ a swab in uniform were there, ’o’ ^ We!!,/ says he,. 
‘ ’n’ how 

Are yer arms, ’n’ legs, ’n’ liver, ’n’ lmigs,p ’a’ bo,iies a- 
feelin’ now ? ® , 

“ * Where am I. ? ’ says I, V he ' says, says he, a-caiitin’ 
to the roih 

‘ You’re aboard the R,M.S.. Marie in the after Glorv- 
Hole, 

N’ you’ve had a shave, if you wish to kno'w, from the 
port o’ Kingdom Come. ' , 

Drink this/ he says, ’n’ I takes ’n’ drinks., V s’elp me, 
it was rum ! 


"*• Seven survivors seen ’n’ ■ saved of the Emmmliffs 
crowd, 

Taken aboard the sweet Mark bunked hC treated 
proud, 

*N’ DJ'.iS/cl to M’ersey Docks (h:/ a joyful trip we made i, 
’N’ there the skipper "were given a purse by a grateful 
Board of Trade. 



14 ONE OF THE BO^SDN^S YAR!nS 

"'That 's the md o’ the yam/’ he says, V iie takes ’i* 
wipes Ms lips, 

Them ’s the works o’ the Lord you sees iii steam ’a’ 

■ sailm’ sMps,— ■ ^ ... - ; 

Hocks fogs ’a’ sfaatteria’ seas V breakers right ahead, 
’N’ work o’ nights ’a’ work o’ days enough to strike 

■ vou dead/’ ■ 


HELL’S PAVEMENT 

" When Fm discharged in Ii¥erpool ’n’ draws my bit 
. o’ pay; 

T won’t come to sea no more. 

FU court a pretty little lass ’n’ have a weddin’ day, 

’NV settle somewhere down as,iiore. 

Fll never fare to sea again a-temptin’ Davy Jones, 
A-hearkenirig to the cruel sharks a-iiiingerii/ for my 
.. hones.:;. :■-■■■ . . . . 

I’ll run a blushin’ dairy-farm or go a-craekk/ stones, 

Or buy ’n’ keep -a little liquor-store,’ 

So he Sftid» 


They towed her in to Liverpool, we mack- 
And the copper-bound ollciais paid t\ 
And Billy drew Ms money, but tlie moi 
For he painted the slongstiorc blue, — 


He shipped a ^veek later in the elothes upon his back 
He had to pinch a little straw, he had a sack 

To sleep on, when Ms watch wiis thniugh,— 

So he did* 


SEA-CHANGE ^ 

Goneys an’ gullies an’ all o’ the birds o’ the sea 
They ain’t no birds, not really/* said Billy the Bane. 
Not mollies, nor gullies, nor goneys nt all/* s&ici he, 

” But simply the sperrits of mariners livin' again* 






Give me the Serlpters, Jakey^ 'n' my pint ^tuiy^n my 
lips, 

Fm bound iur ‘icimewkere soutii and far beyoiicl tut iuitk 
of ships ; 

Fvf rim my mgn of colours up sod eliiiehed tc< 

fchc sta> , 

And God fJii: piiot 'i come aboard to brito mt up ihi 
bayv 


SEA-CHANGE 


Them birds goin® fishm* is nothin" but soiils o" the 
■ drowned^ ^ 

Souls o" the drowned an’ the kicked as are never no 
more ; 

An* that there haughty old albatross cruisin’ around, 
Belike he *s Admiral Nelson or Admiral Noah. 

** An’ merry "s the life they are living. They settle and 
clipy 

They fishes, they never stands wateheSs they waggle 
' *their wiiigs' ; ■ ■ ' " » ■ 

When a ship comes by, they fly to look at the ship 
To see how the nowaday mariners manages things* 


** When freezing aloft in a snorter, I teil you I wish— 
(Though maybe it ain’t like a Christian)— '■! wish I 
could be 

A haughty old copper-bound albatross dipping for fish 
And coming the proud over all o' the birds o’ the scad' 


iL4EBOUM-B.AB 

Ann in the fcatliered palm-tree tops the bright green 
parrots screech, 

The white line of the nmniag surf goes booming down 
the beach, 

But I never see them, though the Imci lies eio&e 
aboard. 

Fve siiRpcu i:iiC last long silciit tael: as takes aur re tb 
hoiiL 



I sbali hear them hilly holly iiig the weatiifT crojick brace* 
And the ^sucking of the wash about the hull ; 

When they chanty ’op the, topsail Til be hauling in my 

For my soul will foUow seawards like a gull. 


HARBOUR- BAR 


Foul! mainsail-haul my bits o' things when Clirisl: bag 
took my soul, 

"N® yoiill lay me quiet somei^here at iht‘ landward end 
vthe Mole, 

Where I shall hear the steamers’ sterns a-»si|iiatteririf^ 

, from -the' heare, ' ■ . . . 

And the topsail blocks a-piping wdit-u a ropp-yam fouls 
Atlie.siieam ■ 


Give me a sup of lime-juice; Lord Fin diiftiiig in to 
port, ;.:■■■ ■ 

The Wilfail lies to windward and tlie wir d light 

and -short, : 

And Fm for signing olf ami out to fake luy watch heknv, 
And — prop a fellow, Jakey— Lord, it ’b lime for me to 
go! 


TflB TURN OF THE 1’IDE 

Ah’ Bill can have my sea-boots, Xigger Jim can have 
my knife, ■ ’ ’ ■ 

You can divvy up the dungarees an* bed, 

An* the ship can have my blessing, .aid Ihe Lor<l can 
have my life. 

An* sails an* fish my body when Frii dead* 

An* dreaming down below there in the taiiglt’i:! greens an* 

bines, 

Where the sunlight shudders golden round about, 

I shall hear the ships coiuplaiiitiii* an* the inirsiii* of the 

crews, 

An’ be sorry when the watch is tumbled out. 


THE TUEN OP THE TIDE 17 

I sliali hear the blocks a-gmntmg in the biimpldns over- 
side. 

Aa’ the slatting of the storm-sails oa the stay^ 

Ae" the rippling of the eatspaw at the making of the tide^ 

An' the swirl and splash of porpoises at play* 

An" Bill can have my sea-boots. Nigger Jim can have 
my knife, 

Yon can divvy up the whack I haven’t scofft^: . 

An" the ship can riave my Messing and the Lord can 
have my life. 

For it ’s time I quit the deck and went aloffe 


ONE OF WALLY’S YAENS 

The watch was up on the topsail-yard a-iiiaking fast the 
, sail, 

*W Joe was swiggin" his gasket taut, ’n’ I felt the stirrup 
give, 

’N’ he dropped . sheer from the tops’I-yard ’n’ barely 
cleared the rail, 

’N* 0 * course, we bein’ aloft, we couldn’t do nothin’— . 

We couldn’t lower a lioat and go a-looMn" for him, 

For it Mew hard ’n’ there was secii a sea raniiia® 

■ That no boat wouldn’t live. 

I seed him rise in the white o’, the ^ wake, I seed 'Mm lift 
a hand 

{’N’ him in his oilskin suit V all),T heard Mm lift a cry ; 

’N’ there was liis place on the yard ’n’ all, ’n’ the stirrup’s 
busted strand. 

’N’ the old man said, ‘"There ’s a cruel old sea rimnin’, 

A cold green Barney’s Bui! of a sea ruimin* ; 

It ’s hard, but I ain’t agoiid to let a boat be lowered 
So we left him there to die. 

fie couldn’t have kept afloat . for long an’ him jashed 
up all, 

W we coiilduT see him for long, for the sea wiis blurred 
with the sleet ’if snow, ■' , ■ ■ 

W we couldn’t think of him much .because o’ the snorting 
screamin’ squall. 


ONE OP WALLY’S YARNS 
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There was a hand less at the halliards 'n' Lhe braces, 

’N’ a name less when the watch spoke to lhe nitister-roU, 
’N’ a empty bunk ’n’ a pannikin as wasn’t wanted 
When the watch went below. 


A VALEDICTION (LrVEI1F.OOL DOCKS; 

A OBIMP. A OHirN-Kr.^' ■lAIXC ■{ 

I.*’ ihere antfthiug as I can do (ishpre for i/on 
If hen yoitce dropped dotes the tide r— 

You can take ’n’ tell Nan Fra goin" about the worM agea, 
’N’ that the world ’s wide. 

'M’ tell her that there ain’t no postal fstrvic:' 

Not down on the blue sea, 

’N’ tell her that she’d best not keep hci firea til; 'hit 
Nor set up late for me. 

‘X’ tell her I’ll have forgotten ail about her 
Afore we cross the Line. 

’N’ lell her that the dollars of any other .xiili'f!!,;’.:'! 

Is as good red gold as mine, 

I» there anyiking as 1 can da aboard for yvu 
Afine the tow-rope' s tavi f 

I’m new to this packet and all the ways of !i« , 

,’N’ I don’t know of aught ; 

’Bat I knows as I’m goin’ down to the seas »gcu 
’N’ the seas are salt, ’n’ drear ; 

But I knows as all the doin’ as you’re tuiui eriMi;;.'!'! ibr 
Won’t make them lager-beer. 

W’ ainH there notliin’ as 1 can do ashore /or you 
you've got fair ajioat f~~ 

You can buy a farm with the dollars as you’ve done me at 
’N’ cash my advance-note. 

Is there anythin' you’d fancy for your hrmJcfastM 
When you’re home across Mersey Bar P~ 




IS 


I wants a red herrin* V a prairie oyster 
a bucket of Three Star, 

lips, than Polly has got^ " ' 
prettier ways than Nan- — - ^ ' 

IFell,.' s^hkng^ Sillff, V a spanMn* heavy pay-day U yml 

So4oag, my faiwy man 


A NIGHT AT DAGO TOM’S , 

Oh ' yesterday, I t^ink 'it was, 'while eraisin’ down the 

■ ''Street'' '■ 

■I .'.met withV BW^^ he- says, “det *s give the 

girls a treat.” 

We®d red bandanas round , onr necks V o.ur shrcmds new 
rattled down, 

'So we filled a couple of Santy Cruz and cleared for Sailor 
Town* 

We scooted south with a press of sail till we .fetched to 
a caboose, 

The Sailor’s Rest,” by .Dago Tom, alongside Paddy ®s 
Goose.” 

Red eurtaini to the windies, ay,. ’a’ white sand to the 
floor, 

And an old .blind fiddler liltin* the time of “ Low'lan.cis. 
no more.” 

He played the Shaking of the Sheets ” ’ir the couples 
'did advances 

Bowing, stamping, euitsjdng, in the of Oie 

dance ; 

The oid floor TO^ked ami quivered, so it streek hitliuiderg 
dumb, 

’N* arterwsrds there was sweet songs ’ii' good Jaxadkey 
rum. 

""M’ there was many a merry' yarn of mimy n mcrrj 
sfiree 

Aboawi the ships with royals set a-sailing on tlie sea. 
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A NIGHT AT DAGO TOM’S 


Yarns of the hooker Spindrift, her as had . the", clipper* 

'boWj ' 

There ain’t no .ships,” says Bill to mca.,"" like that .there. 
. . hooker"now/’ . 

When the old Mind fiddler played the tune of “ .P,ipe the' 

■ W'atch Below,” ■’ ' 

The skew-eyed landlord dowsed the glim, and .bade' ut 
stamp hr go,” 

*.N’ we linked it home, did Bill ’n’ 1, adowii the scattered, 
streets, 

Until W€ fetched to Land o’ Nod atween the Ii,nen. sheets. 


■ ‘^PORT OF IVL4NY SHIPS” ' 

“ It ’s a sunny pleasant anchorage, is Kingdom Come., : .' 
Where crews is always layin’ aft for doiibie«tots o’ rum,, 
■’N’ there ’s dancin’ ’n’ fiddlin’ of ev’ry kind o’ sort, 

It ’s a fine place for sailor-men is that there port. 

’N’ I wish — 

I wish as I was there. 

“ The winds is never nothin’ more than Jest light airs, 
*N’ no-one gets belayin ’-pinned, ’n’ noone never swears, 
Yer.free.to loaf an’ laze. around, yer pipe atween yer lips, 
Loilin’ on the fo’c’s’le, sonny, lookin’ at the ships. 

’N’ I wish— 

^ , I wish as I was there* 

“ For ridin’ in the anchorage the ships of all the world 
Have got one anchor down ’n’ all sails furled. 

All the sunken hookers ’n’ the crews as took ’n’ died 
They lays there merry, sonny, swingin’ to the tide. 

’N’ I wish— 

I wish as I was there. 

“ Drowned old wooden hookers green wi’ drippin’ wrack* 
Ships as never fetched to port, as never came back, 

,, Swingin’ to the blusMn’ tide, dippin’ to the swell, 

' *N* the crews all singin’ sonny, beatin’ on the belL 
■ '' ^N’ I wish— 


CAPE HORN GOSPEL 


: ■ CAFE:HOEN' GOSPEL • 

:I' ■ ■ 

V **' I , WAS' IB smd KarisseHs' ■ 

And seaman, died,/ ' . 

So we lashed him in an old tarpaulin 
And tumbled him across the side ; 

And the, fun of it was that ail his gea#' wat' 
Divided up among the crew 
Before that blushing human error. 

Our crawling little captain, knew. 

“ On the passage home one morning ' 

(As certain as I prays for grace) 

There was old BilFs'shadder a-hauling 
At the weather mizzen-topsail brace. 

He was all grown green with sea- weed, 

He 'was all lashed up and shored ; 

So I says to him, I says, ‘ Why, Billy I 
What a-bringin’ of you back aboard f “ 

‘ 'i®m a-weary of them there mermakis,® 
Says old Bilfs ghost to me ; 

^ It ain’t no place for a Christian 
Below there— under sea. 

Fo.i: it '’s all blown sand and shipwrecks, 

And oid bones eaten bare, 

And. them cold fishy .females , . 

With long green weeds for hair. 

‘ And there ain^t no dances shuffied. 

And no old yarns is spun, 

And tliere airFt no stars -kit sta.rfisl:i3 
And never any moon or .sun. 

I heard jo'or kee! a-passing 

And the ruiming rattle of the brace,* 

And he says ‘ S'tand 'by,* says William, 

^ For a shift towards a better place/ 


MOTHER CJlREY 
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The noise of the wind ’s her screamin", 

■ I’m arter a plump, young, fine, 
Brass-buttoned, beefy-ribbed young seam’n 
So as me ’n’ my mate kin dine.” 

She ’s a hungry old rip ’n’ a cruel 
. For sailor-men like we, 

She ’s' give a many mariners the gruel , 

’N’ a long sleep under sea. 

She ’s the blood o’ many a crew upon her 
’N’ the bones of many a wreck. 

’N’ she ’s barnacles a-growin’ on her 
’N’ shark’s teeth round her neck. 

I ain’t never had no schoolin’ 

Nor read no books like you, 

But I knows ’t ain’t healthy to be. foolin’ 

. With that there- gristly two. 

You’re young, you thinks, ’ii’ you’re iairy, 
But if you’re to -make old bo-iies, 

Steer cdear, I says, o’ Mother Carey 
’N’ that there .Davy Jones. 


EVENING— REGATTA DAY 

Youe nose Is a red jelly, your mouth ’s a toothless wreck, 

And I*m atop of you, banging your head upon the dirty 
deck ; 

And both your eyes are bunged and blind like those of a 
mewling pup, 

For you’re the juggins who caught the crrib and lost the 
ship the Cup. 

He caught a crab in the spurt home, this blushing cherub 
did. 

And the Craigie^s whaler slipped ahead like a cart-wheel 
on the skid, 

And beat us fair by a boat’s nose though we sweated 
fit to start her, 

So we are playing at Nero now, and he the Christian 
martyr. 


EVENING— REGATTA DAY 25 

AEd Stroke is lashing a bunch of keys to the bnclde-eiid 

' And . we*re. agoing ; to ' lay: yon over a,, chest, and baste yon 
till yon melt, ■ 

The Cmlgi#' boys . are beating the bell and ■ chee,riBg dowE' 
■•■'/''the tier* 

D^ye hear^ yon Port Mahone. baboon^ I a,sk.;yo%' ;:^ 


.■'a:.:valediction : 

We"ee bonnd for bine water ■ where .the ' .great, .; winds' 

It time.. .to get the tacks aboard, ,,, -'time for.' ns 't0.,go:t^^ 
The crowd’s at the capstan and. the tune ’s'; in '/the 
shout, ^ ," 

A long'puII, a strong pull, and'warp the Aooicr 'otii” :' ;, 

The 'bow- wash is eddying, spreading from the, bows, ; 
Aloft ,and loose the topsails and some one give a rouse. ■ 

A salt Atlantic chanty shall be music to the dea,d, . 

A long' pull, a strong pull, and the yard to the masikead.*^ 

Green and merry ran the seas, the wind .comes cold, 

Salt and strong and pleasant, and ■ worth a mint of 
gold ; 

And she ’s staggering, swooping, as. she feels her feet, 

“ A long pull, a strong pull, mid aft the main-sheeV^ ' 

Shrilly squeal the running sheaves, , the weather-gear 
strains, 

Such a clatter of chain - sheets, the devil ’s in the 
chains ; 

Over us the bright stars, under ns the drowned, 

A long pull, a strong pull, and me^te outward bounir 

Yonder, round and ruddy, is the mellow old moon., 

The red-funnelled tug has gone, and now, soriuy, soon 
Well be dear of the Channel, so watch how you steer, 

* Ease her when she pitches, md mdong^ my dear^^'" 
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A PIER-HEAD CHORUS 


A PIER-HEAD CHORDS 

Oh FII be efeewiog salted horse and biting flinty bread, 

And dancing, with the stars to watch, upon the fo*c*s1e 
'.head, , 

Hearkcniiig to the bow-wash and the welter of the tread 
Of a thousand tons of clipper ninning free. 

For the tug has got the tow-rope and will take ns to the 
. Downs, 

Her paddles churn the river-wrack to muddy greens and 
■browiis, 

And I have given river-wrack and ail the filth of towns 
For the rollings combing cresters of the sea* 

Well sheet the miszen-royals home and shimmer down 
the Bay, ^ , 

The sea-line blue with billows, the land-line blurred and 

'ilie bdw-wssh will be piling high and thrashiiig Into 
spray, " V, 

As the liooker^s fore-foot tramples down the swell. 

Shell log a giddy seventeen and rattle oiil the reel, 

The w’^eight of all the run-out line will be a tiling to feel, 

As the bacea-quidding shell-back shambles aft to take 
. the wheel, 

And the sea-sick little middy strikes the bell* 


THE GOUDEH CITY OF ST* AiARY 

Out beyond the sunset, could I but find the way. 
Is a sleepy blue laguna which widens to a bay, 
And there *s the Messed City — so the sailors say-'- 

The Golden City of St* Mary. 

It 's built of fair marble — white — without a stain, 
And in the cool twilight when the sea-winds m^aae 
The bells chime faintly, like a soft, warm rain, 

In the Golden City of St. Mary. ■ ■ 
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Among the green palm-trees where the fire-flies shine, 
Are the white tavern tables where the gallants dine, ■ 
■Siiiging: slow' Spanish songs, like old mulled, wine, " . 

In the Golden City, of St. Mary. 

.Oh.I’ll:be..'sMpping, s and ,westward-ho 

Throngh. the : -g^^ toppling combers a-shattering ' intO' 

; ''Snow, ■ 

Tii I.' come, to qniet moorings and a watch below. 

In the Golden City of St. Mary. 


TR ADE WINDS 

In the harbour, in the island,- in the Spanish Seas, 

Are the tiny white houses and the orange-trees, 

And day-long, night-long, the cool and pleasant breeze 
Of the steady Trade Winds blowing. 

There is the red wine, the nutty Spanish ale, 

The shuffle of the dancers, the old salt’s tale, 

The squeaking fiddle, and the' soughing' in the sail 
Of the steady Trade Winds blowing. 

And, o’ nights there ’s fire-flies and the yellow niooii*' 
And. i.n the ghostly |}a!m-tree.s the sleepy, tune 
.Of the quiet'. voice calling me, the lo.ng low croon 
Of the steady Trade Winds blowing. 


SEA-F.EYER 

I MUST go down to the sea again, to the lonely sea and 
the sky, " , . 

And all I ask is a tall ship and a star to steer her by, 

And the wlieeFs kick and 'the wind’s song and the* wliite 
sail’s shaking, 

And a grey mist on the sea’s face and a grey dawn break- 


SEA-FEVEH 
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I must dowa to the seas again, for the call of the maning 
tide . 

Is a wild cal! and a clear cal! that may not be denied ; 

And all I ask is a windy day with the white clouds flying, 

And the flung spray and the blown spume, and the 
sea-gulls crying, ■ 

I must down to the seas again, to the vagrant gypsy life, 

To the giilFs way and the whale’s way where the wind; ’!^ 
like a whetted knife ; 

And all I ask is a merry yarn from a , laughing fellow- 
rover,. 

And quiet sleep and a sweet dream when the long trick *1, 

■ over. 


A WANDERER’S SONG ^ 

A WIND ’s in the heart of me, a fire ’s in my heels, ' 

I am tired of brick and stone and rambling wagon-*- 
, wheels ; 

I hunger for the sea’s edge, the limits of the land, , 
Where the wild old Atlantic Js shouting on the sand, '■ " 

Oh FlI be going, leaving the noises of the street, 

To where a lifting foresail-foot is yanking at the sheet ; 
To a windy, tossing anchorage where yawls and ketches 
ride. 

Oh FI! be going, going, until I meet the tide. 

And' first I’ll hear the sea- wind, the mewing of the gulls, 
The clucking, sucking of the' sea about the rusty hulls, 
The songs at the capstan in the hooker warping out, 

And then the heart of me ’ll know I’m there or thereabout* 

Oh I -am tired of brick and stone, the heart of me is sick, 
For windy green, unijuiet sea, the realm of Moby Dick ; 
And I’ll ^ be going, going, from the roaring of the wheels, 
For a wind ’s .in the heart of me, a fire ’s in my heels. 
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."/CARDIGAN" BAY 

Ci^ANj" greeEa' notching out the sky, : 

Grey clouds tattered into rags, sea-winds blowing tiigb, 
And the ships under topsails, beating,, thrashing by,'. '' 
And the mewing of the herring'- ■gulls. 

Dancing, flashing green seas shaking white locks, 

Boiling in blind eddies over hidden rocks, 

And the wind in the rigging, the creaking of the blocks, 
And the straining of the timber hulls. 

Delicate,: -cool sea- weeds, green and amber-brown, ■ 

IB' .beds where shaken sunlight slowly filters down 
On many a drowned seventy-four, many a sunken town, 
And the whitening of the dead men’s skulls. 


CHRISTSiAS EVE AT SEA 

A WIND Is rustling south and soft,” 

Cooing a quiet country tune, 

The, cairn sea sighs, and far aloit 
The. sails are ghostly in the moon. 

Unquiet ripples lisp and p:urr, . 

A block there pipes and chirps i’ the sheave. 

The wheel-ropes j'ar, the reef-points stir ' 
Faintly — and it is Christmas Eve, 

The hushed sea seems to hold her breath, ' 

And o’er the giddy, swaying .spars,- ' ' ". 

Silent and exceilent as Death, ' , 

The dim blue skies are' bright with straps. . , 

Bear God— they shone in .Palestine, ' - ' ' 

Like this, and yon pale moon serene . 

Looked down among the lowing kine - ' 

On Mary and the Namrene.. '' . 
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CHHISTMAS EVE AT . SEA 


Tiie angels called from deep to deep^ 

The burning heavens felt the thrill, 

Startling the locks of silly sheep 
And lonely shepherds on the hill. 

To-night beneath the dripping bows , 

' Where flashing bubbles burst and throngs ■ 

The bow»wash murmurs and sighs •and sought 
« A message from the angels" song. 

The- moon goes nodding down .the, west,, 

The drowsy helmsman strikes the beil ; 

Ees: Jmkmmrn natus esi, 

I charge you, brothers, sing NaweM, 

Nowell, 

EeX' Judmorum naim esL 


A BALLAD OF CAFE ST. VINCENT 

Now, Bill, ain’t it prime to be a-sai!£n®, 

Slippm" easy, splashin’ up the sea, 

Dossin^ snug aneath the weather-railjii", 

: ■Q.uiddin" bonded Jacky out a-lee ? 

English sea astern us and -afore us, 

Reaching out three thousand miles ahead, 

God’s own stars a-risin’ solemn o’er us, 

And— yoacler ’s Cape St. Vincent and the Dead. 

There they lie, Bill, man and- mate together, 

Dreamin" out the dog-watch down below% 

Anchored io the Port of Pleasant Weather, 

Waiting for the Bo’sun’s call to blow. 

Over them the tide, goes lappin", swayin’, 

Under them "s the wide bay’s muddy bed, 

And it "s pleasant dreams — to them — to hear us sayin*, 
Yonder ’s Cape St* Vincent and the Dead, 

Hear that P, and 0. boat’s engines droriiii’s 
Beating out of time and out of tune, 

Eippin^ past with every plate a-groanin*, 

Spitting smoke and cinders at the moon f 


CAPE ST. VINCENT 
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Ports a-lit like little stars a-settin’, ■ 

: : ■ See yaller,. greea, and red,^ ' 

■ iLoggiii*' twenty knots, Bill, "—but forgettin’, 

■" Yonder ’S' Cape St. Vincent and the Dead.. ■ 

They Ye ** discharged now, Billy, ‘"left the service/® 
Rough an’ bitter was the watch they stood,,; / 
Drake an’ Blake, an’ Coliingwood nn’' Jervis, ' 
Nelson, Rodney, Hawke, an’ Howe an’ Hood* , 
They’d a hard time, haulin’ an’ directin’, 

There’s the hag they left us, Billy — ^tread 
Straight an’ keep it fiyin’— recollectin’, 

Yonder ’s Cape St. Vincent and the Dead. 


THE TARRY BUCCANEER 

I’m going to be a pirate with a bright brass pivot-gun, 
And an island in the Spanish Main beyond the setting 
sun, 

And a silver flagon full of red wine to drink when work is 
done, 

Like a fine old salt-sea scavenger, like a tarry Buccaneer, 

With a sandy creek to careen in, and a pig-tailed Spanisti 
mate, 

And under my main-hatches a sparkling merry freight 
Of doubloons and double moidores and pieces" of eight. 
Like a fine old salt-sea scavenger, like a tarry Buccaneer. 

With a taste for Spanish wine-shops and for spending my 
doubloons, 

And a crew of swart mulattoes and black-eyed octoroons, 
And a thoughtful way with mutineers of making them 
maroons, 

Like a fine old salt-sea scavenger, like a tarry Buccaneer. 

With a sash of crimson velvet and. a diamond-hilted 

, , ■. ' ' ■ ■ 

And a silver whistle about my,, neck secured to a golden 

cord. 

And a habit of taking captives and walking them along 
' ^ a board, . . . ■' ' 

, Like a fine old salt-sea scavenger, like a tarry Buccaneer, 
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THE TARRY BUCCANEERS 


With a spy “glass tucked beneatli' my arm^ and:' a .cocked,' 

hat cocked askew. 

And a long, low rakish schooner a-cutting of the waves;: 
in two,' 

And a 'flag' of skull and cross-bones the wickedest that • 
ever flew, 

Like a fine old salt-sea scavenger, like a tarry Buccaneer. 


A BALLAD OF JOHN SILVER 

We were schooner-rigged and rakish, with a long and 
lissome hull, 

And we Hew the pretty colours of the cross-bones and the 
skull ; 

We®d a big black Jolly Roger flapping grimly ■ at ' the 
fore, 

And we sailed the Spanish Water in the happy days ' of' 
yore. 

We’d a long brass gun amidships, like a . well-conducted 
ship, ' 

We had each a brace of pistols and a cutlass 'Ut the hip ; 
It ’s a point which tdis against us, and a fact to be 
':;deplored, 

But we chased the goodly merchant-men and laid their 
ships aboard. 

Then the dead men foiiled the scuppers and the wounded 

filled the chains, 

And the paint-w^ork ail was spatter-dashed with other 
people’s brains, 

She was boarded, she was looted, she was scuttled till 

she sank. 

knd the pale survivors left us by the medium of the 
plank, 

0 ! then it was (while standing by the talrail on the 

We couEl hear the drowning folk lament the absent 
chicken-coop-; ' 


A BALLAD OF JOHN SILVER 88 

Thea, having washed the ' blood away, we’d little , else to 

'Than to dance a quiet hornpipe as the": old salts taught 

:0,!" the fiddle on the fo’c’s’le, and the slapping naked' 
-soles,.. ■ 

And the genial “Down the middle, Jake, and curtsey 
when she rolls I ” 

With the silver seas around us and the pale moon over- 
head, 

And the look-out not a-looking and his pipe-bowl glowing 
red. 

Ah i the pig-tailed, quidding pirates and the pretty 
pranks we played, 

All have since been put a stop-to by the naughty Board 
of Trade ; 

The 'Schooners and the merry crews are laid away to 
rest, 

A little south the sunset in the Islands of the Blest, 


LYRICS FROM TEE BUCCANEER 

I' ' 

We .are far from sight of the harbour lights, 
Of the ' sea-ports whence 'we came, 

But the old sea calls and the cold wind bites. 
And our hearts are turned to flame. 

And merry and rich is the goodly gear 
We’ll win upon the tossing" sea, 

A silken gown for my dainty, dear, 

And a gold doubloon for me, ' ' 

It ’s the old old road and the old old quest 
Of the cut-throat sons of Cain, 

South by west and a quarter west, 

And hey for the Spanish' Main. 
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LYRICS FROM THE BUCCANEEB 


II 

There a sea-way somewhere where aliday long ■ ' 

' Is the hushed susurrus of the sea, 

The mewing of the skuas, and the sailor’s song, 

And the wind’s cry calling me. 

There’s a haven somewhere where the quiet of the bay ' 
Is troubled with the shifting tide. 

Where the gulls are flying, cr}dng in the bright white 
spray, 

And the tan-sailed schooners ride« 


m ■ 

The toppling rollers at the harbour mouth 
Are spattering the bows with foam, 

And the anchor ’s catted, and she ’s heading for the south 
With her topsails sheeted home. 

And a merry measure is the dance she’ll tread 
(To the clanking of the staysail’s hanks) 

When the guns are growling and the blood runs red, 

And the prisoners are walking of the planks. 


D’ AVALOS’ PRAYER 

When the last sea is sailed and the last shallow charted, 
When the, last field is reaped and the last harvest 
stored. 

When the last fire is out and the last guest departed, 
Grant the last prayer that I shall pray, Be good to me, 
0 Lord 1 

.And let me pass in a night at sea, a night of storm md 

thunder, 

In the loud crying of the wiaJ thro igh sail and rope 
and spar ; ' ■ , 


ss 

Send me a niath great peaceful ■ wave to. drown and roll 
me «n.iler ■ ■ ^ ' ,, 

;:,;:To:tfae;;ccdd^,^ home where the drowned 

■ / ■ ; galleons are,: 

A'cici in the dim green quiet place- far out of sight and 
hearings 

Grant I may hear at whiles the wash and thresh of the 
sea-foam ; . ■ 

^ About •the ' keen: bows of the stately dippers st^^eriri,!; 
Towards tlie lone northern star and the Mr ports of 
'.home. 

THE WEST WIND 

a warm .wind, the west- wind, MI..oH'.>irds' erfes ; 

I '.never hea:r the west wind but tears n, re in .my eyes. 

For it comes from the west lands, the old bro-wn hills, 
And Apri ls in the west wind, and daffodils, 

it 's a 'fine land, the v-vest land, for hearts as tired as mine,, 
.Apple orchards blossom there,- and the air’s like wine* 
There Is coo! greeio grass there, where men may He at rest, 
Aim! the Ihnsshes are in song there, fluting from the iiesL 

** Will ye not eorae home, broth-er ? ye have been long 
away,..'. 

It "b April, and blossom time, and- white is the ma}’* ; 

And bright is the sun, brother, and warm is the rain,-- 
Will ye nol come faome, brother, home to us again ? 

''' The youug core. Is gre-eos brother, wiiere th- rabbits run. 
It ’s blue sky, and white clouds, and warm min and sun, 
It ’s song to a man’s soul, brother, : fire to a man^s brain, 
To hear the wild bees and see the merry spring agair). 

Larks are siiigiag in the west, brother, sbo've thc^ green 
wheaii . . 

So will ye not come home, brother, and rest your tired 
feet ? 

Fve a balm for bruised hearts, brother, sleep for aidiing 
eyes,” 

Says the warm wind, the west wind, full of birds’ cries. 
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THE WEST WIND 


It’s the white road westwards is the road I must ;tread"^ 
To the 'green grass, the cool grass, and rest for heart and' 
" head. 

To the Tiolets and the ' warm hearts and the thrushes’ 

, song, 

In the fine land, the west land, the land where I belong. 


THE GALLEY-ROWERS 

Staggeeing over the running combers 
The long-ship heaves her dripping flanks. 
Singing together, the sea-roamers 

Drive the oars grunting in the banks. 

A long pull, 

And a long long pull to Mydath, 

‘‘ Where are ye bound, 'ye swart sea-farers, 
Vexing the grey wind-angered brine, 

Bearers of home-spun cloth, and bearers 
Of goat-skins filled with country wine ? 

We are bound sunset-wards, not knowing, 

■ Over the. whale’s way miles and miles, 
Going to Vine-Land, haply going 

■ Ter the Bright Beach of the Blessed Isles^ 

In the wind’s teeth and the spray’s stinging 
Westward and outward forth we go, 
Knowing not whither nor why, but singing 
An old old oar-song as we row. 

A long pull, 

And a long long pull to Mydath/* 


SORROW OF MYDATH 

Weaey the cry of the wind is, weary the sea. 

Weary the heart and the mind and the body of me« 
Would I were out of "it, done with it, would I could b« 
'A white gull crying' along the desolate sand^ ! 


SORROW OF MYDATH m 

Outcast, derelict soul in a body accurst, 

■Standing drenclied with the spindrift, standing athirst* 
For the cool green waves of death to .arise and' burst : 

In a tide of quiet for me on the desolate sands. 

Would that the waves and the long white hair of the spray 
Would gather in' splendid terror and blot me away 
To the sunless place of the wrecks, where the waters sway 
Gently, dreamily, quietly over desolate sands 1 


VAGABOND 

Dunno a heap about the what an’ why, 

Can’t say ’s I ever knowed. 

Heaven to me ’s a fair blue stretch of sky, 
Earth ’s jest a dusty road. 

Dunno the names o’ things, nor what they arCt 
.. Can’t say ’s I ever will, 

Dunno about God — He ’s jest the noddin’ star 
Atop the windy hill. 

Dunno about Life— it ’s jest a tramp alone 
' From wakin’-time to doss. 

Dunno about Death — it *s jest a quiet stone 
All over-grey wi’ moss. 

An’ why I live, an’ why the old world spins, . 

Are things I never knowed ; 

My mark’s the gypsy fires, 'the lonely inns, 

An’ jest the dusty road. 


VISION 

I HAVE drunken the red wine and -flung ■ the dice ; 

Yet once in the noisy ale-house T have seen' and heard' 
The dear paje lady with the mournful eyes, 

And a voice like that of a pure grey cooing bird. 



VISION 


Spunyaew, spiinyarii, with one to turo 
And one to slather the spunyam, and one to knot the 
/.hank ■; ' 

it's an easy Job for a summer wateh, and *:i pleasant 
Job enoughs 

To twist the tarry lengths of jmrn to siiapeiy saiior stuff* 

■ ■ X 

Life is Dothiag bat spoayarn on a wiiieli in need of oilj 
Little enough is twined and spun but and moii 

1 have travelled on land and seas and all, Miat I have 


these poor songs to 
mifeehes round. 


TIIE DEAD KNfGHT 


The cleanly rush of the mountain air* 

And the mumbling, grumbling humlte-beeSs 
Are the only things that wander there, 

The pitiful bones are laid at ease, 

The grass has grown in Ms tangled hair, 
And a rambling bramble bindts his knees. 

To siirieve Ms soul from the pangs of bell 
The only requiem-beils that rang 
Were the hare^foell and the heather-beik 
Hushed he is with the holy spell 
In the gentle hymn the wind sang, 

And he lies quiet, and sleeps well 





THE DEAD KNIGHT 


8 ©:. 

He is bleached aad blanched with the summer ' sna;. 

The misty train and cold dew^ 

Have altered him from the kingly one 
(That Ms lady loved, and his men knew) 

And dwindled Mm to a skeleton.' 

The vetches have twined about Ms bones, , 

The straggling ivy twists and creeps - 
In his eye-sockets ; the nettle keeps ' . 

Vigil about Mm while , he sleeps.. , 

Over Ms body the wind moans 
■ With a dreary tune throughout the 'day, 

In a chorus wistful, eerie, thin 

As the gulfs cry — as the cry in the bay,' 

The mournful word the seas say'' . 

When tides are wandering out or In. . 


^PERSONAL 

Teampinq at night in the cold and wet, I passed' the 
lighted inn, 

And an old tune, .a sweet tune, was being pla3md within.. 

It was full of the laugh of the leaves and" the song' t. he 

■ ... .wind sings ; 

It farought the tea.rs .and the choked throat, and a catch 
to the heart-strings. 

And it brought a bitter thought of 'the days .that now 
were dead to me, ■ 

The merry days in the old home before i went to sea— 

Days that were dead to me indeed. ■' I ..bowed uiy. head 
to the rain, 

And I passed by the lighted inn to the lonely roads agaiiL 


ON mLVERN HILL 

A WIND is brushing down 'the clover,:.' ' 
It sweeps the tossing branches bare,-: 
Blowing the poising kestrel over 
The- crumbling ramparts of the €aef« 


m ON MALVERN HILL 

It wfiirls the scattered leaves before ii« 
Aloog.^ the dusty road to homes ■ 

Once it awakened into chorus 
. The heart-strings in the ranks of Rome* 

There by the gusty coppice border ' ■ 

The shrilling trumpets broke the halt* • 

■ The Roman line, the Roman order. 

Swayed forwards to the blind assault., . 

Spearman and charioteer and bowman 
' Charged and were scattered into^ spray, 
Savage and taciturn the Roman 
Hewed upwards in the Roman way. 

There — ^in the twilight — ^wdxere the cattle- 
Are lowing home across the fields, 

The beaten warriors left the battle 
Dead on the clansmen’s wicker shields. 

The leaves whirl in the wind’s riot 
Beneath the Beacon’s jutting spur, 

Quiet are clan and chief, and quiet 
Centurion and signifer. 


TEWKESBURY ROAD 

It is good to be out on the road, and going one knows 
not where, 

Going through meadow and village, one knows not 
whither nor why ; 

Through the grey light drift of the dust, in the keen cool 
rush of the air, 

Under the dying white clouds, and the broad blue lift 
of the sky ; 

And to halt at the chattering brook, in the tall green 

fern at the brink 

Where the harebell grows, and the gorse, and the 
fox-gloves purple and white ; 


TEWKESBURY ROAD 41 

' Where v ^ : shy-eyed ^ deljcate ' deer troop down to the 
pools to drinks 

TO mellow and large at the coining 

on of the night. ' 

0 ! to feel the warmth' of the rain, and the homely smell 
of the earth, 

. ' ' Is a time for the' blood' to jig to, a joy past power of 
words ; 

And the blessed green comely meadows seem all a-ripple 
with mirth 

At the lilt of the shifting feet, and the dear wild cry 
of the birds. 


ON EASTNOR KNOLL 

Silent are the woods, and the dim green boughs are 
Hushed in the twilight : yonder, in the path through 
The apple orchard, is a tired plough-boy 
Calling the cows home. 

A bright white star blinks, the pale moon rounds, /but 
Still the red, lurid wreckage of the sunset 
Smoulders in smoky fire, and burns on 
The misty ■ hill-tops. 

Ghostly it, grows, and darker, the burning 
Fades into smoke, and now the gusty oaks are 
A silent army of phantoms thronging 
A land of shadows. . 


^‘BEST HER SOUL, SHE’S DEAD I » ' ' ■ 

She has done ^dth the sea’s sorrow and the world’s ■ way 
And the wind’s grief ; 

Strew her with laurel, cover her with bay 
And ivy-leaf. 

Let the slow mournful music sound before her, 

Strew the white flowers about the bier, and o’er her 
The sleepy poppies red beyond belief. 


- REST HER SOUL, SHE ’S DEAD I ” 
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Oo tiie black velvet covering her eyes 
Let the dull earth be thrown ; 

Hers is the mightier silence of the sides, 

, And long, quiet rest alone. 

Over the pure, dark, wistful eyes of her, 

O’er all the human, all that dies of her, 

, Gently let flowers be strown. 

Lay her away in quiet old peaceful earth 
(This blossom of ours), 

She has done with the world’s anger and the world’s mirth 
Sunshine and rain-showers ; 

And over the poor, sad, tired face of her, 

In the long grass above the place of her 
(The grass which hides the glory and the grace of her), 
May the Spring bring the flowers. 


‘‘ALL YE THAT PASS BY’* 

On the long dusty ribbon of the long city street, 

The pageant of life is passing me on multitudinous feel, 
With a w^ord here of the hills, and a song there of the sea, 
And — ^the great movement changes — the pageant passes 

■. .'.me. . 

Faces — passionate faces — of men I may not know, 

They haunt me, burn me to the heart, as I turn aside 
to go : 

The king’s face and the cur’s face, and the face of the 
stuffed swine, 

They are passing, they are passing, their eyes look into 

mine. 


I never^can tire of the music of the noise of many feet, 
The thrill of the blood pulsing, the tick of the heart’s beat, 
Of the men many as sands, of the squadrons ranked and 
massed 

Who are passing, changing always, and never have 

changed or passed. 



IN MEMORY OF A. P. M, 


IN MEMORY OF A. P. R. 


Once in the windy wintry weather, ■■ 
The road dust blowing in our eyes. 

We starved or tramped or slept together 
Beneath the haystacks and the skies ; 


ITiiti! the tiring tramp was over. 

And then the call for him was blown,' 

He left Ms friend — -Ills feilow-rover — ' - 

To tramp the dusty roads alone. ^ 

The winds wail and the' woods are yellow,' 

The hills are blotted in, .the rain,, . - 
xind'^ would he were' with me,’* sighs his fellow, 
With me upon the. roads again ! ” 


TO-MORROW 


Oh yesterday the cutting edge drank thirstily and deep., 
The 'iipiand outlaws ringed us: in and 'herded us as sheep,. 
They drove us from the stricken field and bayed us 
' .ke.ep ; 

, ,, :But to-morrow, 

By the living God, well try the game again ! 

Oh yesterday our little troop was ' ridden through and 
through, 

Our .swaying, tattered pennoas lied, a broken, beaten few 
And all a summer afternoon they h'unted us and slew ; 
But to-morrow,.; . 

the living CtocI, well try the game again ! 


And here upon the turret-top '.the bale-fire glow^'ers 
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CAVALIER 


CAVALIER 

All the merry kettle-drums are thudding ioto rhyme, 
Dust is swimming dizzily down the village street, 

The scabbards are clattering, the feathers nodding time, 
To a clink of many horses* shoes, a tramp of many 
■ ■ feet. 


Seven score of Cavaliers fighting for the King, 

Trolling lusty stirrup-songs, clamouring for wine, 
Riding with a loose rem, marching with a swing, 

Beneath the blue bannerol of Rupert of the Rhine. 

Hey the merry company ; — ^the loud fifes playing— 

Blue scarves and bright steel and blossom of. the' 
may, 

Roses in the feathered .hats, the long plumes swaying, ■ 
A king’s son ahead of them showing them the way. .' 


A SONG AT PARTING 

The tick of the blood is settling slow,. my heart will soon 
be still, 

And ripe and ready am I for rest in the grave atop the 
hill ; 

So gather me up and lay me down, for ready and ripe 
am I, 

For the weary vigil with sightless eyes that may not see 
the sky. 


I have lived my life : I have spilt the wine that God the 
Maker gave, 

So carry me up the lonely hill and lay me in the grave, 
And cover me m with cleanly mould and old and lichened 
stones, 

In a place where ever the cry of the wind shall thrill my 
sleepy bones. 


.at: parting " / : '-.is; 

^Gatlier'm lay meAown 'witli an old song and a 

'■ Cover me' in wholesome earth, and weep and leave 
there 

. ' And get: yon gone with a kindly thought and. an old time 
/ 'End a -sigh, 

'A.iid :ieAve me alone, asleep, at rest, for ready and ripe 

, : :.ain L „' , 



GLOSSARY 


Abait the Beam.— That half of a ship included between her aniid- 
sliip section and the taffrail. (For “ taflrail,” see below.) 

„ Abel Bbown.-— A n iioquotable sea-song. 

' Ad¥ancE"NOTE.— “A note for one month’s wages issued to,, sallO'f,0; 
,„oii tlieir signing a ship’s articles. ■ ■ ■ 

', IIelaying-mns.— B ars ;' © ' or - hard '.wood'-, to ■ which mailing; 

v.r . 

" Belayiag-pinss 'from their handiness and pecniiar ,cliil)-s!iape*' 
are eometlmes used as 'bludgeons. . , : 

Bloody.— An, .Intensive derived from -the substantive ‘"blood,*'*, 
a name applied to the Bucks,, Scowrers, and , Moiiocks of 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

Blue Peteb.—A blue and white Hag- hoisted at the foretraeks of 
ships .about to sail. 

Bollard. — From hU ot bole, the ,roued tn.snk of a tree, A phallic 
or “ sparklet ’’-shaped ornament of the dockside, 0,1 assistaiicf 
to^ niaririei’s in warping into- o.r o,ut of dock. 

Bonded Jacky, — Negro-liead tobacco or sweet cake.- 

Bull of -Barney, — A„ beast mentioned ■ in - an- 'aiiqiiotable 
prove,rb. 

Bumpkin. — An iron bar (projecting out-board from the ship’s sidtd 
to which the lower and topsail brace blocks are sometimes 

,/, , hooked. ■ 

Cape Horn Fever. — The lilness proper to malingerers. 

Cai‘ 1£B. — Said of an anchor when weighed and secured to tlie 
“ cat-head.” 

Cranty. — A song sung to IlgMen labour at the capstan, sheets, and 
halliards. The soloist is known as the ehantynian, am! 
usually a person of some authority la the fo’c’s’le, 
chaotles are of great beauty and extreme antii|isity. 

Cliff B ii-BOw. — A boiv of delicate curves and lines. 

Clout, — A rag or cloth. Also a blow : “ I fetched him a cion*, i* 
the lug,” 

Crimp.— A sort of scoundrelly land-shark preying apoo suilori. 
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GLOSSAEY 


D.B.S. — Distressed British Sailor, A tem^ applied to tiiose who are 
invalided home from foreign ports. 

DoNaAEEE.— A cheap, rough thin cloth (generally bine or brown), 
woven, I am told, of coco-nut fibre. 

Foeward or FoERAEn. — ^Towards the bows. 

Fo’c’s’le ' (F 0 EEGASTI.E). — The deck-house or living- room of the 
crew. The 'word 'is often used to indicate the crew, or those 
, members of it described by' passengers as the common sailors.” 

Fobe-stay.-— A powerful wire rope supporting the foremast forward. 

Gaskets.— Ropes or. plaited lines used to secure the sails In furling. 

Goneys. — A lbatrosses. 

Guefy. — A marine or jolly. 

G.ollies, — Sea-gulls, Cape Horn pigeons, etc. , 

Heave anb Pawl.—* A cry of encouragement at the capstan. 

Hooker.—- A periphrasis, for ship, I suppose from a ship’s carrying 
hoolcs OT mahoTS* 

Jack or Jackstay. — A slender iron rail running along the upper' 
portions of the yards in some ships. 

Leeward, — Pronounced *‘looard.” That quarter to ■which the 
wind blows. 

Mainsail Haul. — ^An order in tacking ship bidding ” swing the 
mainyards.” To loot, steal, or “ acquire.” 

Main-shrouds.— Ropes, 'usually .wire, suppordng lateral strains 
upon the mainmast. 

Mollies. — Molly- hawks, or Fulmar petrels. Wide-winged dusky 

latitudes, oily to taste, gluttonous. 

Great fishers and garbage-eaters. 

Port Mahon Baboon, or Port Mahon Soger.— I have been unable 
to discover either the origin of these Insulting epithete or the 
.reasons or. the peculiar bitterness, with .which they sting the 
‘ marine recipient. They are older than Dana (dfca 184CI). 

An old merchant safior, now dead, once told me that Fort 
Mahon was that godless city from which the Ark set sail, In 
which case the name may have some traditional connection 
with that evil ** Mahoun or 'Mahu,” prince of darkness, 
mentioned by Shakespeare and some of our older poets. 


Tbe real Port Mahon, a fine harbour in Blinorea, wsp taken 
/ V - ' by the French,: from Admiral Byng, in the year 1756. ; 

: .' / ' : ::i: :tM^ originated at the time of Byiig'g. 

'.conseqiient'trial and execution. 

. PuECHA'SB.—^ec Tackle.” ■ 

-:Quidbxng. — T obacco-chewing., , 

' S.AiLS.“The sail-maker. ' 

"Santa 'Ceuss.— A brand of mm, 

ScANTiJtNG. — Planks. 

SooEE. — A laggard, malingerer, , or hang-back. To loaf or.ekulk 
or work Tom Gox*s Traverse. 

Spunyaen.— A ' three-strand line spun out of old rope-yarns knotted 
together. Most sailing-ships carry' a 'spunyarn wicich, and the "; 
spinning of such yarn is a favourite occupation in fine weather. 
.Stibeup. — A short rope supporting' the foot- rope on which the 
sailors stand when aloft on the yards. 

Tack.-— T o stay or 'bout ship. A reach to windward. The weather 
, lower corner of a course. 

Tackle. — P ronounced taykie.” A combination of pulleys* for 

obtaining of artificial power. • ' ■ 

Tapfkail. — T he rail or bulwark round the stern most end . ©I a 
ship’s poop or after-deck. 

Tbicb. — T he ordinary two-hour spell at the. wheel or oo the Ioci'.k-o'iii«, 

WiKUWABD. or 'Weatbeb. — T hat quarter 'from whicli „ the wiBci 

' 'blows.' , , , . , 








THE BALLAD OF SIR BORS 


W OULD ■■I;'coiild'''W some quiet and rest, aiMf a, 
littie'ease, ' /■ 

; I0 the^cool grey husli of the dusk, in t.he dim: green place 
. ■ of the trees, • 

Where 'the singing, singing, singing,, erjiag 

'"V .'aloud".'"' 

The song of "the red, red rose that- blossoms ' beyond the 
: "seas. ■ ■ 

Would I could see it, the rose, when the light begins to 
fail, 

And a lone white star in the West is glimmering on the' 
mail ; 

The red, red passionate rose of the sacred blood of tlie 
Christ, 

In the shining chalice of God, the cup of the Holy Grail, 

The dusk comes gathering grey, and the darkness dims 
: , the West, 

The oxen low to the byre, and all bells ring to rest ; 

But I ride over the moors, for the dusk still bides and 
waits, 

That brims my soul with the glow of the rose that ends 
the Quest, 

My horse is spavined and ribbed, and his bones eoine 
• ^ through his hide, 

My sword is rotten with rust, but I shake the reins and 
ride, 

For the bright white birds of God that nest in the rose 
have called. 

And never a township now is a town where I can bide.. 


54 THS BALLAD OF SIR BORS 

It happen at last, at dusk, as my horse limps down 
the feii, strikes on a silver bell, 

indlhriright ihite birds of God will e«rry my soul to 

And “sight of the Rose, the Rose, will pay for the 
years of hell. 


SPANISH WATERS 

Spanish waters, Spanish waters, you are ringing m my 

UbTIow ,«eet piece of music from the grey forgotten 
MiirtoU .hd ‘■hhltog t„„«, and hriuglng wc»y 

Of ^“fS'ScS. a. Muertc, where 1 would that 1 

could be. 

There ’s a surf breaks on Lo? Muertos, and it never stops 
And\v??bere we came to anchor, and it's there we , 
Where^ the ''bhie’ lagoon is silent araid snags of rotting 
Dropping like the clothes of corpses cast np by the seas. 
We anchored at Los JViuertos when the dipping sun was 

We Mt'her half-a-mile to sea 

And before the mist was on the Cay, befiiit iiit cla> 

We were’ all ashore on Muertos with the gold that me 
had won. 

We bore it through the marshes in a half-score battered 
f*lissts 

Sinking, in the sucking quagmires to the sunburn on our 

breasts, 


SPANISH WATERS 

Heaving over tree-trunks, gasping, damning at tlie iiee 

and heat, ' . , i i 

Longing for a long drink, out of silver, m the ship s cool 

lazareet. 

The moon came white and ghostly as we laid the treasure 
down, 

There was gear there’d make ' a beggarman as neb as 
Lima Town, ^ . 

Copper charms and silver -trinkets from the chestS; of 
Spanish crews, ' ■ ^ 

Gold doubloons and double moidores, louis d ors and 
portagues, 

Clumsy yellow-metal earrings from the Indians of Brazil, 

Uncut emeralds out of Rio, bezoar stones from Guayaquil ; 

Silver, in the crude and fashioned, pots of old Arica 
bronze, 

Jewels from the bones of Incas desecrated by the Dons. 

We smoothed the place with mattocks, and we took and 
blazed the tree, 

Which marks yon where the gear is hid that none will 
ever see. 

And we laid aboard the ship again, and south aw’^ay we 
V steers, 

Through the loud surf of Los Muertos which is beating 
in my ears. 

I’m the last alive that knows it. Ail the rest have gone 
their ways 

Killed, or died, or come to anchor in the old Muiatas 
Cays, , ^ , 

And I go singing, fiddling, old and starved and in despair, 

And I know where all that gold is hid, if I were only 

* there. 

It ’s not the way to end it all I’m old, and nearly 
blind, 

And an old man’s past ’s a strange thing, for it never 
leaves his mind* 
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And I see in 'dreams, awMies, the beach, the. suns dise^^ 

tod tEafl ship, under topsails, swaying in past Nigger 
Head. 

Fd be glad to step ashore there. Glad to take a pick and 
To tie lone blazed coco-palm tree in the place no others 
tod^hft'^the gold and silver that has mouldered there 
By the lou^^surf of Los Muertos which is beating in my 

Tettenhall. 

CARGOES 

Qotnqtjieeme of Nineveh from distant Ophir 

Rowing home to haven in sunny Palestine, 

With a cargo of ivory, 

And apes and peacocks, , .. . 

Sandalwood, cedarwood, and sweet white wme. 

State! V Spanish galleon coming from the Isthmus, 
Dipping through the Tropics by the palm-green shores, 
With a° cargo of diamonds. 

Emeralds, amethysts, , 

Topazes, and cinnamon, and gold raoidores. 

Dirty British coaster with a salt-caked smoke stack 
Butting through the Channel in the mad 3Iarch days, 
With a cargo of Tyne coal. 

Road-rail, pig-lead, 

Firewood, iron-ware, and cheap tin trays. 

Tettenhall. 


CAPTAIN STRATTON’S FANCY 

Oh some are fond of red wine, and some are fond of white 
And some are all for dancing by the pale moonlight ; 
But rum alone ’s the tipple, and the heart’s delight 
Of the old bold mate of Henry Morgan. 



CAPTAIN STRATTON’S FANCY 


Oh some are fond of Spanish wine, and some are fond of 

And some’Il swallow tay and stuff 
But I’m for right Jamaica till I roll beneath the bench, 
Says the old bold mate of Heniy Morgan* 

Oh some are for the lily, and some are for the rose, 

But I am for the sugar-cane that in Jamaica grow:S'; ■ 

For it ’s that that makes the bonny drink to warm my 
•copper nose, ' ^ 

Says the old bold mate of Henry Morgan. 

Oh some are fond of fiddles, and a song well sung, 

' Jyrid -some ' are all for music for to lilt-upon the tongue ; 
•But mouths were made for tankards, and for sucking at 
the bung, ' . , , 

Says the old bold mate of Henry Morgan. 

Oh. some are fond of dancing, and some are fond of dice, 
And some are ail for red lips, and pretty lasses* eyes ; 
But a right Jamaica puncheon is a finer prize 
To the old bold mate of Henry Morgan. 


Oh some that *s good and godly ones they hold that it *s 


a sin 

To troll the jolly bow! around, and let the dollars spin ; 
But I’m for toleration and for drinking at an inn, 

•■ Says the old bold mate of Henry Morgan. 


Oh some are sad and wretched folk that go in silken suits, 
And there *s a mort of wicked rogues that live in good 
, . repute.s ; 

So I’m for drinking honestly, and dying in my boots, 
Like an old bold mate of Henry Morgan. • . 

Coram Si, 

AN OLD SONG RE-SUNG 

1 SAW a ship a-sailing, a-sailing, a-sailing,- 

With emeralds and rubies and sapphires in her hold ; 

And a bosun in a blue coat bawling at the railing, 

Kping through a silver call that had a chain of gold ; 
The summer wind was failing and the tall ship rolled* 



And I see in dreams, awhiies, tiie oeacn, tne sun s msc 

And tEall Stp, under topsails, swaying in past Nigger 
Head. 

Fd be glad to step ashore there. Glad to take a pick and 

To tie lone biased coco-palm tree in the place no others, 
kno'W 

And lift the gold and silver that has mouldered there 

for years , - , - , ** • 

By the loud surf of Los Muertos which is beatmg m my 

Tettenhall. 


QuiNQiTiEnMB of Nineveii trom aiSi-anii 

Rowing home to haven in sunny Palestine, 

With a cargo of ivory, 

And apes and peacocks, , , 

Sandalwood, cedarwood, and sweet white wine. 

Stately Spanish galleon coming from the Isthmus, 
Dipping through the Tropics by the palm-green shores, 
With a'cargo of diamonds, 

Emeralds, amethysts, . 

Topazes, and cinnamon, and gold raoidores* 

Dirty British coaster with a salt-caked smoke stack 
Butting through the Channel in the mad Jlarch days, 
With a cargo of Tyne coal, 

Road-rail, pig-lead, 

Firewood, iron-ware, and cheap tin trays. 

Tettenhall 


CAPTAIN STRATTON’S FANCY 

Oh some are fond of red wine, and some are fond of white 
And some are all for dancing by the pale moonlight ; 
But rum alone ’s the tipple, and the heart’s delight 
Of the old bold mate of Henry Morgan. 


CAPTAIN STRATTON^S FANCY 


5f: 


Oh some are fond of Spanish .wine,:' and sonie, are'fond.: o 

And some 'll swallow iay and. stuff fit only. for a wench 
■■■ But .Fm for right Jamaica till I roll-heneath the bench,. 

Oh' some' are fo.r the" lily, and some are Tor the roseg. 

But I am for the sugar-'cane, that in. Jamaica grows ; ■ 
For it"s that that makes the bonny drink ' to warm my 
copper nose, 

, Says the old . bold mate of Henry Morgan. 

Oh some are fond of fiddles, and a song well sung, 

And some are all for music for to lilt upon the tongue ; 
But mouths were made for tankards, and for sucking at ■ 
the bung, 

Says the old bold mate of Henry Morgan. 

Oh some are fond of dancing, and some are fond of dice, 
And some are all for red lips, and pretty lasses’ eyes ; 

But a right Jamaica puncheon is a finer prize 
, To the old bold mate of Henry Morgan. 

Oh some that ’s good and godly ones they hold that it ’s 
a sin 

To troll the jolly bowl around, and let the dollars spin ; 
But I’m for toleration and for drinking at an inn, 

Says the old bold mate of Henry Morgan. 

Oh some are sad and wretched folk that go in silken suits. 
And there ’s a mort of wicked rogues that live in good 
reputes ; 

So I’m for drinking honestly, and dying in my boots, 

Like an old bold mate of Henry Morgan. 

Coram Si. 

AN OLD SONG RE-SDNG 

I SAW a ship a-sailing, a-sailing, a-sailing, 

With emeralds and rubies and sapphires in her hold ; 

And a bosun in a blue coat bawling at the railing, 

Kping through a silver call that had a chain of gold ; 

The summer wind was failing and the tall ship rolled. 
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AN OLD SONG RE-SUNG 


I saw a ship a-steering, a-steering^ a-steerings 
With roses in red thread worked upon her sails ; 

With sacks of purple amethysts, the spoils of hiiceaneeriag, 
Skins of musky yellow wine, and silks in bales, 

Her merry men were cheering, hauling on the brails, 

I saw a ship a-sinking, a-sinking, a-sinking, 

With glittering sea- water splashing' on her decks, 

With seamen in her spirit-room singing songs and drink- 
ing, 

Pulling claret bottles. down, and knocking off the neeks. 
The broken glass was ■ chinking as ; she sank among tk 
. wrecks. 

ilf.de Park MamUm, 


ST. IIARIT^S BELLS ^ 

pleasant in Holy Mary 
By San Marie iagoon, 

The- bells they chime and jingle 
From dawn to afternoon. 

They rhyme and chime and mingle* 
They pulse and boom and beat. 

And the laughing bells are gentle 
And the. mournM bells are sweet,." 

Oh, who are the men that ring theta# 
The bells of San Marie, 

Oh, who but sonsie seamen 
Come in from over sea. 

And merrily in the belfries 
They rock and sway and !iale, 

And send the bells a-jangle, 

And down the lusty ale. 

It ’s pleasant in Holy Mary 
To hear the beaten bells 
Come booming into music, 

Which throbs, and clangs, arid swells, 



ST. MARY’S BELLS S9 

From sunset till the daybreak, 

From dawn to afternoon, 

In port of Holy Mary 
On San Marie Lagoon, 

Coram St. 

LONDON TOWN 

Oh London Town ’s a Sne towm, and London, sights are 

LondoB ale Is rifjflit ale, and brisk^s the Lonciofi air, 

And busily goes the world there, but crafty grows the 

mind, . - 

Aad Loudou Town of all towns I’m glad to leave t)ehi»d. 

Then hey for croft aad Iiop»yard,: and Mlb. and field, and 
■ '.pond, ' ■ . 

Wiili Bredon Hili before me and Malvem- Hill beyoiicl, 

The Iiawtliora white I’ the hedgerow, and all the spring’s ' 
attire 

In the comely land of Teme and Lugg^ -and Clemt, and 
.CleepBiid' Wyre« 

Oh London girls are brave girls, in^ silk and eioth o® gold, 

And London shops are rare shops, where gallant tSiiigs 
are sold, 

And bonnily clinks the gold there, but drowsily blinks 
. the eye, ^ " 

And London Town of all towns I’m glad to hurry by, 

Then, hey for covert and woodland, snci ash ancl ejiii and 
oak, 

Tewkesbury inns, and Malvern roofs, and Worcester 
chimney smoke, 

The apple trees in the orchard, the.. cattle in the byre. 

And all the land from Ludlow town to Bredon ciiurclfs 
spire. 

Oh London tunes are new tunes, and London book im 
wise, 

And London plays are rare plays, and fine to country 
eyes, 


m LONDON TOWN 

Wretchedly fare the most there, and happily fare the 
few, 

And London Town of ail towns I’m glad ; to. 
■through. 

SO' hey for the road, the west road, by mill and forge and- 
fold, 

Scent of the fern and s<^ng of the lark by brook,: and; 
field, and wold, 

To the comely folk at the hearth-stone and the talk.; 
beside the fire, 

In the hearty land, where I was bred, my land of heart’i.; 
desire. 


THB EMIGRANT 

Goino by Daly’s shanty I heard the^ boys within 
Dancing the Spanish hornpipe to Driscoll’s violin, 

I heard the sea-boots shaking the rough planks of ' the; 
floorj 

But I was going westward, I hadn’t heart for more. 


Ail down the windy village the noise rang in my ears, 
Old sea-boots stamping, shuffling, it brought the bitter 
tears, 

The old tune piped and quavered, the lilts came dear 

and strong. 

But I was going westward, I couldn’t join the song. 

There were the grey stone houses, the night wind blowing 
keen, 

The hiil-sides pale with moonlight, the young corn spring- 
ing green, 

The hearth nooks lit and kindly, with dear friends good 
to see, 

But I was going westward, and the ship waited me, 

Cmam St 
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PORT OF HOLY PETER 


FORT OF HOLY PETER 

The blue laguna rocks and quivers, ^ 

Dull gurgling eddies twist and spin, 

The climate does for people’s livers, 

It ’s a nasty place to anchor in 
Is Spanish port. 

Fever port, 

Port of Holy Peter. 

The town begins on the sea-beaches, 

And the town ’s mad with the stinging fliei. 
The drinking water ’s mostly leeches. 

It *s a far remove from Paradise 
Is Spanish port, 

Fever port, 

Port or Holy Peter. 


There ’s sand-bagging and throat-slitting, 
And quiet graves in the sea slime, 
Stabbing, of course, and rum-hitting. 
Dirt, and drink, and stink, and crime, ' 
In Spanish port, 

Fever port, 

Port oi Holy Peter. ■ 

AH the day the wind ’s blowing ' 

From the sick swamp below the Mils, 
All the night the plague ’s growing, 

And the dawn brings the fever chilly 
In Spanish port, 

Fever port, 

Port of Holy Peter. 

You get a thirst there ’s no slaking, ■ 

You get the chills and fever-shakes, 
Tongue yellow and head aching, 

And then the sleep that never wakes. 


PORT OF HOLY PETER 



And all the year the heat ’s bakiag,^ 
The sea rots and the eairth qiiake^i 
la Spanish port, 

Fever port, 

Port of Holy Peter, 


THienImil 


beauty 



the lady April bringing r.lie datuxlils, ^ 
s spriiigiBg grass and the soft watiii April raia* 

3 the mng of the blossoms and the old chant 
traBge lands -froiB iinder the arched,, whitf,, 

diest things of beauty God ever has showed 
ce and her hair, and eyes, and the dear red 

C««m 


THE SEEKERS 

Fbiends and loves we have none, nor wealth nor blessed 
abode, „ ^ ti. .. fi,*> 


Not for us are content, and quiet, and peace of miud, 
B’or we go seeking a city that we shall never tiisd. 

There is no solace on earth for us— for sued aa we— 

Who search for a hidden city that we shaL never see, 

Only the road and the dawn, the sun, the wind, and tha 

A.nd the 'watch fire under stars, and sleep, and the road 



Friends and loves we have none, nor wealth nor blesi 
abode, 

But the hope of the City of God at the other end of the 
■road. 

Tettenhalk 


THE SEEKERS 


We seek the City of God, and the haunt where beauty 
■ ^ dwells, . ■■ ■ ' ■ 

And we find the noisy mart and the sound of burial bells. 


Never the golden city, where radiant people meet, 

But the dolorous town where mourners are going about 
the street* 


We travel the dusty road till the light of the day is dim, 
And sunset shows us spires away on the world’s rim« 


We travel from dawn to dusk, till the day is past and 
by, 

Seeking the Holy City beyond the rim of the sky. 


Beyond the stack where we have lain 
The road runs twisted like a snake 
(The white road to the land of Spain), 

The road that we must foot again. 

Though the feet halt and the heart ache. 

Comm Sk 


The dawn comes cold 5 the haystack smokes, 
The green twigs crackle in the fire, 

The dew is dripping from the oaks, 

And sleepy men bear milking-yokes 
Slowly towards the cattle-byre. 


Down in the town a clock strikes six, 

The grey east heaven burns and glows. 
The dew shines on the thatch of ricks, 

A slow old crone comes gathering sticks. 
The red cock in the ox-yard crows. 
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laugh and be merry 


laugh and be merry 

UcOH b= merry, rereember, better tbe world with . 

with ft blow in the teeth of a wrong. 

Sf, . threml the length ot . 

Laugfand be proud to belong to the old proud pageant 

of man. 

Laugh be Ewfhfonov He took in a rhyme. 

The JlSSoy of the stars : the joy of the earth. 

So we must laugh and drink from the deep blue eup of 
» • ri^inwfftnt sons of the great stars sweeping by, 

Sgren^'^E ““ 

in th"EfgmeB earth, the aign of the joy of the Lori 

To Tilth find be merry togetherj like brothers akin, 

r?,^!tina awhile in the rooms of a beautiful mn, ^ 
gS tilfSS.cing stops, and hit f the mu™ en& 
Laugh till the game is played ; and be you merry, my 

Th£ Edinburgh Express. 


JUNE TWILIGHT 

The twilight comes ; the sun 
Dips down and sets, 

The boys have done 
Play at the nets. 

In a warm golden glow 
The woods are steeped. 
The shadows grow ; 

The bat has cheeped. 


JUNE TWILIGHT 



&!: 


Sweet smeUs the new-mown hay ; 

The mowers pass 
Home, each his way, 

Through the grass. 

The night-wind stirs the fern, 

A night-jar spins j 
The windows burn 
In the inns. 

Dusky it grows. The moon I 
The dews descend. 

Love, can this beauty in our hearts 

Henriala St. 


ROADWAYS 

One road leads to London, 

One road runs to Wales, 

My road leads me seawards 
To the white dipping sails. 

One toad leads to the river. 

As it goes singing slow ; 

My road leads to shipping. 

Where the bronzed sailors go. 

Leads me, lures me, calls me 
To salt green tossing seS; 

A road without earth’s road-dust 
Is the right road for me. 

A wet road heaving, shining, 

And wild with seagulls’ cries, 

A mad salt sea-wind blowing 
The salt spray in my eyes. 

My road calls me, lures me 
West, east, south, and north ; 

Most roads lead men homewards* 
My road leads me forth. 
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ROADWAYS 


To add more miles to the tally 
Of grey miles left behind, 

In quest of that one beauty 
God put me here to find. 

Teiienkall 


MIBSUMlfBR NIGHT 

This perfect disc of- the sacred moon 
Through still blue heaTen serenely swims, 

And the lone bird’s liquid music brims 
The peace" of the night with a perfect tune. 

This is that holiest night of the- year 
When {the mowers say.) may be heard and seen 
The ghostly court of the English queen, 

Who riles to harry and hunt the deer. 

And the* woodland creatures -cower awake, 

A strange unrest is on harts and does, 

For the maiden Dian a-hunting goes, 

And the trembling deer are a-foot in the brake* * 

They start at a shaken leaf ; the sound 
Of a dry twig snapped by a squirrel’s foot 
Is a nameless dread : and to them the hoot 
Of a mousing owl is the cr^’' of a hound. 

Oh soon the forest will ring with cries, 

The dim green coverts will flash ; the grass 
Will glow as the radiant hunters pass " 

After the quarry with burning eyes. 

The hxmjmg feet will range unstayed 
Of questing goddess and hunted fawn, 

Till the east is grey with the sacred dawn, 

And the red cock wakens the milking maid. 

Comm St 


THE HARPER’S SONG 
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THE HARPER’S SONG ■ ■ 

This sweetness trembling from the strings ^ 
The music of my tpublous.iiite 

Herodias’ Daughter’s foot ; 
Setting a-cliak her ankle-rings ^ . . 

' ^Whenas she danced to feasted kings. 

Where gemmed apparel burned and caught 
, The sunset' ’neath the golden dome, 

To the dark beauties of old Rome 
My sorrowful lute hath haply brought 
Sad memories sweet with tender thought. 

When night had fallen, and lights and fires 
Were darkened in the homes of men, 

Some sighing echo stirred : — and then 
The' old cunning wakened from the wires 
The old sorrows and the old desires. 

Dead Kings in long forgotten lands, 

And all dead beauteous women; .some , 
Whose pride . im perial ■ hath become 
Old armour rusting in the sands 
And shards of iron in dusty hands, 

Have heard my lyre’s soft rise and fail ■ 

Go trembling down the paven ways, 

Till every heart was ail ablaze— - . 

Hasty each foot- — ^to obey the call 
To triumph or to funeral. 

Could I 'begin again the slow 
Sweet mournful music filled with-tea.rs, ' 
Surely the old, dead, dusty ears 
Would hear ; ^the old drowsy eyes would glow, 
Old memories come ; old hopes and fears,: 
And time restore the long ago. 


T^enfmUn. 





THE GENTLE I-ADY 


the gentle lady 

So beautiful, so dainty-sweet, 

So like a lyre’s delightful touch— 

A beauty perfect, ripe, complete 
That art’s own hand eouid only sniutefi 
And nature’s seii not better suxeLi. 

So beautiful, so purely uTOughi , 

Like a fair missal penned with Jivinas, 

So gentle, so surpassing thought— 

A beauteous soul in lovely limbs, 

A lantern that an angel trims. ; 

So simple-sweet, without a sin. 

Like gentle music gently timed, 

Like rhyme-words coming aptly in. 

To round a mooned poem rhymed 
To tunes the laughing bells have chimed. 

Voram St. 


TW’ILIGHT 

Twilight it is, and the far woods are dim, and the rooks 
Down in the valley the lamps, and the mist, and a star 
Thereby the rick, where they thresh, is the drone at an 
TwiU^t it is, and I travel the road with my friend. 

I think of the friends who are dead, who were dear long 

ago in the past, , , , t , n. 

Beautiful friends who are dead, though I know that 
death cannot tost ; , , j 4 

Friends with the beautiful eyes that the dust has «filed, 
Beautiful souls who were gentle when I was a child. 

flnmmriim. 


INVOCATIONS 



INVOCATION 


O'^ WAHDEREB 

0 spark the emperor’s purple- hides,. 

You sow the dusk with fiery: grains 
When the gold horseman rides. ;■ 

0 beauty on the darkness hurled, . 

: ,-Be it' through. me .you shame, the.-.. world 


POSTED AS. MISSING 


''IIMD.EB. all. her, topsails 'she., trembled like a stag. 

The wind made: a ripple m her bonny red flag ;■ ■ 

They .cheered her from and they 'cheer ed het 

„ '.from the pier, 

■And under all her topsails she trembled" like a deer. 

So she passed swaying, where the green seas rim, 

Her wind-steadi'ed topsails were stately in the sun ; 

There was glitter on the water from her red port light, 
So she passed swaying, till she was out of sight. 

Long and long ago it was, a weary time it is, 

The bones of -her sailor-men are coral plants by this ; 
■Corai plants, and shark- weed, and a mermaid’s- comb, 
And:if the: fishers net them they never 'bring them:.hoiiier 

Ii ,%' rough on sailors’ women. They have to ma,ngle -Iiard 
And- stitch at dimgarees tiH finger-ends are scarred 

■Thinking of the.saSIor-men who sang among the '/crowd, 
Hoisting of her topsails when she sailed so 'proud,' ' ■ , 

rGreenmiciL 


A CREED 


/I:',HEnn'tha.t person dies''/ ^ '/ 

tiis soul returns again to earth j 
Arrayed in some new flesh-disguise 
Another mother gives him birth. 
With sturdier limbs and ' brighter bfEia 
The old soul takes the roads again. , 


A, ,CRE1B : 

Such was my.' own belief aad trust j 
This hand, this, hand that holds the pen, 
Has many a hundred times been, dust ' 

And turned, as dust, to dust again ; : 
These eyes of mine have' blinked and slioiie 
In Thebes, in Troy, in Babylon, 

All that I rightly think or do, 

Or make, or spoil, or bleS'S, ' or Mast, 

Is curse or blessing Justly due, , 

For sloth or effort in the past. 

My life *s a statement of the sum, ' 

Of vice indulged, or overcome. 

I know that in my lives' to be 
My sorry , heart', will ache a'ud burn, . 

And worship, unavailingly, 

■The woman whom' I used to -spum, ■' 

And shake to see -anothe'r have 
The love I spurned, the love she ga%^e, 

Aiod I shall know, in angry words, 

In .gibes, and mocks, and many a tear, 

■ A carrion flock of homing-birds. 

The gibes and scorns I uttered here 
The brave word that I failed to speak 
Will brand me dastard on the cheek. 

And as I wander on the roads 
I shall be helped and healed and blessed ; 
Dear words shall cheer and be as goads 
To urge to heights before tingiiessed* 

My road shall be the road I made ; 

All that I gave shall be repaid. 

So shall I fight, so shall I tread, 

In this long war beneath the stars ^ 

So shall a glory wreathe my head, 

„ So shall I faint and show the scars, 

Until this ease, this clogging mould, 

"Be smithied "all "to "kingly gold.' ' 


Creenmkkt 


WHEN BONY DEATH 


fS 


WHEN BONY DEATH 

When bony Death has chilled her gentle blood, 

And dimmed the brightness of her wistful eyes, 
And changed her glorious beauty into mud 
By his old skill in hateful wizardries ; 

When an old lichened marble strives to tell 
How sweet a grace, how red a lip was hers ; 

When rheumy greybeards say, “ I knew her well,” 
Showing the grave to curious worshippers ; 

When all the roses that she sowed in me 
Have dripped their crimson petals and decayed, 
Leaving no greenery on any tree 

That her dear hands in my heart’s garden laid, 

Then grant, old Time, to my green mouldering skull. 
These songs may keep her memory beautiful. 

Coram Si, 

HER HEART 

Heb heart is always doing lovely things, 

Filling my wintry mind with simple flowers, 
Playing sweet tunes on my untuned strings, 
Delighting all my undeughtful hours. 

She plays me like a lute, what tune she will, 

No string in me but trembles at her touch, 
Shakes into sacred music, or is still. 

Trembles or stops, or swells, her skill is such. 

And in the dusty tavern of my soul 

Where filthy lusts drink witches’ brew for wine, 

Her gentle hand still keeps me from the bowl, 

Still keeps me man, saves me from being swine. 

All grace in me, all sweetness in my verse, 

Is hers, is my dear girl’s, and only hers. 

Coram St, 
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BEING HER FRIEND' 


BEING HER FRIEND ' ■ 

Beimo her friend, I do not care, not I, 

How gods or men may wrong me, beat me down'' 

Her word ’s sufficient star to travel by, 

I count her quiet praise sufficient crown. 

Being, her' friend, I do not covet gold, 

Save for a royal gift to give her pleasure ; 

To sit with her, and have her hand to hold. 

Is wealth, I think, surpassing minted treasure. 

Being her friend, I only covet art, 

A white pure flame to search me as I trace 

In crooked letters from a throbbing heart, 

The hymn to beauty written on her face. 

Comm Si. 


FRAGMENTS 

Troy Town is covered up with weeds, 

The rabbits and the pismires brood 

On broken gold, and shards, and beads , 
Where Priam’s ancient. palace stood* 

The floors of many a gallant house 
■ Are matted witii the roots of grass ; 

The glow-worm and the nimble mouse 
Among her ruins flit and pass. 

And there, in orts of blackened bone, 

The widowed Trojan beauties lie, 

And Simois babbles over stone 
And waps and gurgles to the sky. 

Once there were merry dap in Troy, 

Her chimneys smoked with cooking meals, 

The passing chariots did annoy 
The sunning housewives at their wheels. 




And straight to busy camps and marts 
The singing flames were swiftly gone 
The trembling leaves of hnman hearts 
Hid boughs for them to perch npon; 


FRAGMENTS 

And many a lovely Trojan maid 
Set Trojan lads to lovely things ;: 

■ .The^game of lifo' was n ^ , rr-' 

'■ 'They played ^ thc' game like Queens and Bj.ngs. 

.So that, -when Troy had greatly passed 
In one red roaring fiery coal, 

:The courts the Grecians overcast 
' Became a city in the soul. ' 

In some greeii island of the sea. 

Where now the' shadowy coral grows 
In pride; and pomp and empery 
■ The courts of old Atlantis rose* . 

In many a glittering house of glass 
The Atlanteans wandered there ; 

The paleness of their faces was 

■ Like ivory, so pale they were* 

And hushed they were, no noise of words 
In' those bright cities ever rang ; 

Only their thoughts, like golden birds, 

' About their chambers thrilled and sang., 

They knew, all ■ wis^ for they kne^w 
' : , : The souls of those Egyptian Kings 
,'Who learned, , in ancient 
:: The beauty of immortal things.. 

They knew all beauty— when- they, thought, 

The air chimed like a stricken ijrre, : ' 

The elemental birds were wrought, , ' 

The golden birds became a fire. 


FRAGMENTS 


And men in desert places, men 
Abandoned, broken, sick with fears, 
Rose singing, swung their swords agen, 
And laughed and died among the spears. 

The green and greedy seas have drowned 
That city’s glittering walls and towers, 
Her sunken minarets are crowned 
With red and russet water-Sowers. 


In towers and rooms and golden courts 
The shadowy coral lifts her sprays ; 
The scrawl hath gorged her broken orts, 
The shark doth haunt her hidden ways. 


But, at the falling of the tide. 

The golden birds still sing and gleam, 

The Atlanteans have not died. 

Immortal things still give us dream. 

The dream that fires man’s heart to make. 

To build, to do, to sing or say 
A beauty Death can never take. 

An Adam from the crumbled clay. 

Greenwich. 


BORN FOR NOUGHT ELSE 

Boen for nought else, for nothing but for this, 

To watch the soft blood throbbing in her throat, 
To think how comely sweet her body is, 

And learn the poem of her face by rote. 

Bom for nought else but to attempt a rhyme 
That shall describe her womanhood aright, 

And make her holy to the end of Time, 

And be my soul’s acquittal in God’s sight. 



IGNORANCE. 

Since I have learned Love’s shining alphabet, ' 
And spelled in ink what ’s- writ in me in flame, 
And borne her sacred image richly set .. ■ , 

Here in my heart to keep me quit of shame ; 

Since I have learned how wise and passing wise' 
Is the dear friend whose beauty I extol, ' 

And know how sweet a soiil looks through the e 
That are so pure a window' to her-,soul f / ^ 


BORN FOR NOUGHT ELSE 75 

Born for nought else but to expressly mark; ■ ' 

: • Themusic of her dear delicious ways ; ,, 

' Born but to perish meanly in th^ 

: Yet bom to be the man to sing her praise. 

Born for nought else there is a spirit tells 
My lot ’s a King’s, "being born for nothing else. • 

Cmam Si, 


THE DEATH ROOMS 

My sou! has many an old decaying room 
Hung with the ragged arras of the past, 

Where startled faces flicker in the gloom. 

And horrid whispers set the cheek aghast. 

Those dropping rooms are haunted by a deaths 
A something like a worm gnawing a brain. 

That bids me heed what bitter lesson saith, 

The blind wind beating on the window-pane. 

None dwells in those old rooms ; none ever can — 

I pass them through at night with hidden ' head 
Lock’d rotting rooms her eyes must never scan, 

Floors that her blessed feet must never tread. 

Haunted old rooms : rooms she must never know, 
Where death-ticks knock and mouldering panels glow 

■ Corum St, \ 



IGNORANC 


Since I Ssave learned liow rare a woman si; 
" As much in all she does as in her looks, 
And seen the beauty of her shame the rose 
And dim the beauty writ about in boofss 


-low scant, how slight, my knowledge ct her is. 

Coram SL 


THE WATCH IN THE WOOD 

Whkn Death has laid her in his quietude, 

And dimmed the glow of her benignant star, 
Her tired limbs shall rest within a wood, 

In a green glade where oaks and beeches are, 

Where the shy fawns, the pretty fawns, the deer. 
With mild brown eyes shall view her spirit s hu 
The sleeping woman of her will appear, 


And, when the stars are w! 
And the green leaves are 


Brimming the quiet woods with holiness, 

The lone brown birds will hymn her till the dawn, 
The delicate, shy, dappled deer will press 
Soft pitying muzzles on her swathM lawn. 

The little pretty rabbits running by, 

Will pause among the dewy grass to peep, 

Their thudding hearts affrighted to espy 
The maiden Dian lying tiiere asleep. 






the watch in -the wood 

Brown, lustrous, placid eyes of sylvan things 
Will wonder at the quiet m her race, _ 
While from the thorny branch the singer nrmg! 
«paiitv and neace to that immortal place. 


grey dawn sets the woods astir 
birds’ thrilling psalm will mourn 


C. L. M. 

In the dark womb where I began 
Mv mother’s life made me a man. _ ^ 
Through all the months of human birtn 
Her beauty fed my common earth. 

I cannot see, nor breathe, nor stir. 

But through the death of some of aer. 


Down in the darkness of the grave 
She cannot see the life she gave. 
For all her love, she cannot tell 
Whether I use it iU or well, 

Nor knock at dusty doors to find 
Her beauty dusty in the mind. 


What have I done to keep in mind 
My debt to her and womankind ? 

What woman’s happier life repays 
Her for those months of wretched days 
For all my mouthless body leeched 
Ere Birth’s releasing hell was reachec* 


What have I doae, or . tried* or 'said- 
In thanks to that dear, woman dead:l ,■ 

Men triumph over women still* , 

Men trample women^s rights'' at will* 

And man’s lust ro'ves the world untamed*,'' 

3ic m * ♦ ♦ . 

O grave* keep shut lest I be shamed* , 

Maida RilU 


WASTE 

No rose but fades ; no glory but must pass ; ' " 

No hue but dims : no precious silk but frets. 

Her beauty must go underneath the grass, 

Under the long roots of the violets, ■ 

O, many glowing beauties Time has hid 
In that dark, .blotting box the villain sends, . 

He covers over with a coffin-lid 
Mothers and sons, and foes and lovely friends. 

Maids that were redly-lipped and comely-skinned, , ' 
Friends that deserved a sweeter bed than clay,' 

All a,re as blossoms blowing dow.n the wind, 

^ Things the old envious villain sweeps away.' . 

And though the mutterer laughs and church bells toil 
Death , brings another April to the soui, . ' . 

Coram Si 


THIilD MATE 

All the sheets are clacking, all the blocks are whining, 
The sails are frozen stiff and the wetted decks are shining ; 
The reef ’s in the topsails, and it ’s coming on to blow. 
And I think of the dear girl I left long ago. 

Srey were her eyes, and her hair was long and bonny, 
Golaen was her hair, like the wild bees’ honey. 

And I was but a dog, and a mad one to despise, 

The gold of her hair and the grey of her eyes. 


THIRD MATE 


There ’s^ the 'sea before me,; and my home \ behind , mes': ; 
And : beyond there the . strange lands .where nobody: will 
, mind.mej : . . ' , ; 

No'one^'b the. girls with the paint, upon their cheeks^' ■ 

' Who. sell away their beauty to- whomsoever seeks* 

'feerell ' be ' drink and women there, ^ and songs' . and. 

. laughter, ', , 

'Peace from what .is. past and from all that follows after ;' 
And a fellow will forget how a woman lies - awake,:. 

Lonely in the night watch crying for his sake* 

Black it blows and bad, and it -howls like slaughter, 

■ And the ship she shudders as she takes the water. 

Hissing flies the spindrift, like a wind-blown smoke, 

And I think of a woman and a heart I broke* 

Greefmkk,' 


THE WILD DUCK 

Twilight* Red in the west. , 

Dimness. A glow on the wood. 

The teams plod home to rest. 

The wild duck come to glean. 

0 souls not understood. 

What a wild cry in the pool ; 

What -things have the larm' ducks .seen 
That they cry so— huddle, and cry '? 

Only the soul that goes. 

Eager. Eager*. Plying.'. 

Over the globe of the moon, ■ ■ ' 

Over the wood that glows*- 
Wings linked. Necks' a-strain, 

A rush and a wild crying. . ■ " 

. *, - . ♦ -. m- ■ '■ 

A cry of the long pain . 

In the reeds of a steel lagoon,' 

In a land that no man knows. 


Hampiem* 


so 


IMAGINATION 


JI^IAGINATIOH 

Woman, beauty, wonder, sacred woman, 

Spirit moulding man from brute to hujnan, , 

All the 'beauty seen by all the wisC' 

Is but body to the soul seen by your eyes* 

Woman, if my quickened soul could win you, 
Nestle to the living soul within you. 

Breathe the very breathing of your spirit, 

Tremble with you at the things which stir it. 

Be you, while your swifter nerves divine 
Wisdom from the touch unfelt by mine, 

Pass within the beauty to the brain, ■ ■ 

Learn the heroism from the pain, 

I should know the blinding, quick intense, 
Lightning of the foul’s spring from the sense, 

Touch the very gleam of life’s division. 

Earth should learn a new soul from the vision. . ■ 

Mampden, ■ 

CmiSTMAS, 1903 ■ ■ 

0, THE sea breeze will be steady, and the tall ship ’s going 
:trim, ■ 

And the dark blue skies are paling, and the white stars 
burning dim | 

The long night watch is over, and the long sea-roving 
done, 

And yonder light is the Start Point light, and yonder 
comes the sun, 

O, we have been with the Spaniards, and far and long on 
the sea ; 

But there are the twisted chimneys, and the gnarled old 
inns on the quay. 

The wind blows keen as the day breaks, the roofs are 

white with the rime, 

And the church-bells ring' as the sun comes up to call men 
in to Prime. 


CHRISTMAS, 190 a 


SI 


The ehurch-bells rock and jangle, and there k peace on 

the earth. , . :i 

Peace and good will and plenty and Christmas games and 

O, the gold glints bright on the wind-vane as it shifts 
above the squire’s house, 

And the water of the bar of Salcombe is muttenng about 
the bows. ,, 

0, the salt sea tide of Salcombe, it wrinkles into wisps of 
- foam, . , 

And the church-bells ring in Salcombe to nog poor sailors 

■■■ '■'.■'home. „ 

The belfry rocks as the bells ring, the chimes are merry 

as a song, , v 

■ They ring home wandering sailors who have been home- 
less long. . , 

CaMaurm Bkelmiddt^. 


THE WORD 

My friend, my bonny friend, when we are old, 
And hand in hand go tottering down the Mil, 
May we be rich in love’s reflnM -gold. 

May love’s gold coin be current with us stilL 

May love' be sweeter for the vanished. da3rs, 

. And your most perfect beauty still as dear 
As when your troubled singer stood at gme 
In the. dear March of a most sacred year. 

May what we are be al! we might have been, 
And that potential, perfect, O mj friend, 

And may there still be many sheafs to glean 
In our love’s acre, comrade, till the end. 

Arid may we find when ended is the page 
Death but a tavern on our piigrimage. 



LYRICS FROM THE TRAGEDY OF 
POMPEY THE GREAT 





T'HB CHIEF CENTURIONS ^ 

AN i<! p sacred city, built of marvellctis ^ 

M ■ Life was lived nobly 

^methins was in this brain and m this eags- aana. 
Death isio dumb and blind Death 

Death drifts the brain with dust and soi.a ifn. you g 

Deathmake? women a 

Death drives the lovely soul ’ 

Death opens unknown doors. It is most grand to die. 


PHILIP SINGS 

Thouqh we are ringed with spears, though the last 1 

is gone, , , , ^ 

Romans stand firm, the Roman dead look on. 

Before our sparks of life blow back to him wiio gave, 
Burn clear, brave hearts, and light our pathway to 
grave. 


CHANTY 

Kneei. to the beautiful women who bear us this strange 

:MaB:.with iiis soul so noble : man -half god and half brute 
Women bear HmJn pain that he may- bring them., tears 
He is a king on earth, h-e rules for a term of years, .. : 

"Ikhd -'the conqueror’s pri,2e is dust and -lost endea¥Oiit« 
And the beaten man becomes a story.for eyer.,^: 

For the gods employ strange means to bring tlieir 

to be, , ■ ■ 

We are in the wise gods’ .hands and more we.: cannot: see, 




THE EVERLASTING MERCY 


fhy ptfxce Is big^yd atom ike sietrys deer, 

Nam efthdy paleys wtmhte in sn stuUy wym, 

Oo'M au wy ftefnd^ My bfothit vBaost 
Fm I offrud my Mood in sti€riJUr\ 

■..■■■■■ JO'EM ■ .LysaAffc 





THE EVERLASTING MERCY 


T7R0M ’41 to ’51 / ' 

I was my folk’s eontrary son ; 
f%it my father’s hand right through 
And broke my mother’s heart in two, 

I sometimes go without my dinner 
Now that I know the times i’ve gi’n her. 

From ’51 to ’61 

I eut my teeth and took to fun. 

I learned what not to be afraid of 
And what stuff women’s lips are made of | 

I learned with what a rosy feeling 
Good ale makes floors seem like the ceiling.. 
And how the moon gives shiny light 
To lads as roll home singing by’t. 

My blood did leap, my flesh did revel, 

Saul Kane was tokened to the devil. 

From ’61 to ’67^ 

I lived in disbelief of heaven, , , ■ 

I drunk, I fought, I poached, I whored, - 
I did despite unto the Lord, 

I cursed, ’twould make a man look pale, 

And aineteen times I went to Jail, 

Now, friends, observe and look upon mes 
Mark how the Lord took pity on me. 

By Dead Man’s Thorn, while setting wires, 
Who should come up but Billy Myers, 

A friend of mine, who used to be 
As Mack a sprig of hell as me, 

With whom I’d planned, to save enerciaehi?i\ 
Which flelds and coverts each should poach in, 
Now when he saw me set my snare, 

He tells me ** Get to hell from there. 


so 


THE EVERLASTING MERCY 


This field Is mine,” he says, '' by right,;;,,. 

If you ■ poach here, therell be a %lit. 

Out DOw/* he says, and leave your wire;. 
It ’s mine/' 

‘‘ It ain’t/' 

. ‘‘You put/'' 

“You liar/ 


“ You closhy put/ 

‘‘ This is my field/’ ^ 
‘‘ Fm ruler here,’ 


' You Moody liar/ 
' This is my wire/' 


“ You ain’t/ 
Fll fight you for it/ 


' I am. 


Right, by dam.n. ■ 

Not now, though, I’v.e a-sprained my thumb/ 
We’ll fight after the harvest hum/ 

-And Silas Jones, that bookie wide. 

Will make a purse five pounds a side/’ 

Those were the words, that was the place 
By which God brought me into grace. 

On Wood Top Field the peewits go 
Mewing' and wheeling ever so ; 

And like the shaking of a timbrel 
Cackles the laughter of the wliimbreL 
In the old quarry^pit they say 
Head-keeper Pike was made away/ . . . , 

■He. walks, head-keeper' .Pike,, for harm, 

He taps '.the windows of; the. farm ; ; 

The blood drips from his broken chin, 

' He taps ' sod begs to be let in, ■ 

On Wood Top, nights, I’ve, shakei to hcifk ' '/ 
The peewits wambling in the dark 
Lest in the dark the old man might 
Creep up to me to beg a light. 

But Wood Top grass is short and siveet 
liLn§.,Jpringy':'tb.A;box^^^ 

At harvest hum' the moon so bright 
Did shine on Wood Top for the fight. 



THE EVERLASTING MERCY 

When Bill was stripped down to,. his bends 
I thought how long we two’d been friends,' 
And in my mind, about that wire, 

I thought, - He ’s right, l am a liar;- 
: As sure,' as '.skilly . ’s ' made in .prison 
The right to poach that copse is his’n, 
ril have no luck to-night,” thinks I* 

I’m fighting to defend a lie. 

And this moonshiny evening’s fun 
Is worse than aught I ever done.” 

And thinking that way my heart bled so 
I almost stept to Bill and said so. 

And now Bill ’s dead I would be glad 
If I could only think I had. 

But no, I put the thought away 
For fear of what my friends would say. 
They’d backed me, see ? O Lord, the sin 
Done for the things there ’s money in. 


The stakes were drove, the ropes were hitched 
Into the ring my hat I pitched. 

My corner faced the Squire’s park 
Just where the fir-trees make it dark ; 

The place where I begun poor Neil 
Upon the woman’s road to hell. 

I thought oft, sitting in my corner 
After the time-keep struck his warner ' 

(Two brandy flasks, for fear of noise, 

Clinked out the time to us two bo vs). 

And while my seconds chafed and*' gloved me 
I thought of Nell’s eyes when she loved- me, 
And wondered how my tot wmild end,.. 

First ^.Nel! cast off and now my friend j 
And in the moonlight dim and wan 
I knew quite well my luck was gone ; 

And looking round I felt a spite : ' , 

At all who’d come to see me fight ; 

The five and forty human faces 
Inflamed by drink and going to races, 

Faces of men who’d never been 
Merry or true or live or clean; 


§2 THE IVIELASTING MERCY 

Wlio'd never felt the boxer's trim' 

Of brain dii^^inely knit' to limb, 

Nor felt the whole live, body go ■ 

One tingling health from top' to toe'; • 

'■ Nor took a pimcli 'nor give.n a swing, 

Blit fust soaked deady round the ri'ag 
Until their brains and bloods were foul 
Enough to knake their throttles howl, 

■While we whom' Jesus died to teach ' , , 

Fought romd on round ^ three miautes eacln 

And tliifikiiig that, youll understand 
I thought, '" Fll go and take BilFs hand. 

■ III up and say the fault was mine, 

He shaki't make play for these, here swine,” , 

And then I thought that that - was silly, 

They'd think I was afraid of Billy ; ■ 

They'd think (I thought it, God forgi.ve me) 

I funked the hiding Bill could give me, 

A-nd that thought made me mad and hot, 

“ Think, that, will they ? Well, they shall not® 

They sha'a't tliink that. I will not. I’m 
■Damned if I will I will not,” 

Time I 

From the beginning of the bout 
My luck was gone, my hand was out, 

■ Might from the start Bill called the pla}^ 

But I was quick and kept away 

Till the fourth round, when work got mixed. 

^ And then I knew Bill had me fixed* 

" Mj hand was out, why, Heaven knows ; 

Bill punched me when and where he chose. 

Through two more rounds we quartered 'wide 
And aii the time my hands seemed tied ; 

Bill puneiied me when and where he pleased. 

_ The cheering from my hackers ceased, 

’ But every punch I heard a yell 
Of That 's the style. Bill, give him hell,” 

. No one for me, but Jimmy's light 

Straight left I Straight left ! ” and Watch Ms right/’ 



I don't know how a boxer goes 
When all his body hums from. blows ; 
l lmow I seemed.to.roek and .spiUs, ; 

I dc^Di't know how I saved my cMn-i ■ 
l ^know r thought my only friend, ■ 

Was that clinked Sask at each round’s end 

When my two seconds,. Ed .,a.nd 

Had sixty seconds help to. gimme.-- .. ■ 

But in the ninth, with pain and knocks 
I stopped : I couldn’t fight nor -.box. - - 
Bill missed his swing, the light was trick j/,/ . 

But I went down, and stayed down, ^c!k4<y. - 
Get up/’ cried Jim. I said, I will,/’ . 

Then all the gang yelled, ;*‘ 0.ut him, Biliv 

Out Mm.” Bill rushed . and. Clink, Clink, Clink, 

Time I and Jim’s knee, and; rum to drink. 

And round the ring there ran a titter ■ 

“ Saved by the call, the bloody/ quitter/"^ 


They drove (a dodge that never fails) 

A pin beneath my finger nails. 

They pomed what seemed a running beck 
Of cold spring water down my neck ; 

JiiB' with &>■ lancet quick as flies 
Lowered -the swellings round my eyes. ■ 

They sluiced my legs and farmed my face 
.Through all that blessed minute’s - grace ; - 
They gave my calves a- thorough kneading, 
They salved m,y cuts and. stop-ped the blee'ding-, 
A gulp of l!C|iior dulled the -pain,': 

And then the two flasks clinked again. . 

Time ! ■ ■ ■.' 

There was Bill as grim as death-.. 

He rushed, I clinched, to get more' breath.; 

And breath I got, though Billy bats - , 

Some stinging short-arms in - my - slats. .- ■ ■ 

And when we broke, as I foresaw, ■ 

He swung Ms right in for the jaw. 

I stopped it on my shoulder bone, 

And at the shock I heard Bill groan— 

A little groan or moan or grunt. 

As though I’d hit his wind a bu-nt. 


THE EVEB.LASTING MEEC¥ m 


m 


THE EVERLASTING MERCY 


At that, I clinched, and while we clinched, 

His old-time right-arm dig was flinched, 

And when we broke he hit me light 
As though he didn’t trust his right, • 

■ He flapped me somehow with Ms wrist . 

As though he couldn’t use his; fist,. ■ 

■ And when he hit he winced with pain. , , 

I thought, ‘' Your sprained thumb ’s crocked again/* 
So I got strength and Bill gave ground, 

And that round was an easy round. 

During the wait my Jimmy said, 

What ’s making Billy fight so dead ? , 

He ’s ail to pieces. Is he blown ? ’’ 

'' His thumb ’s out.” 

“ No ? Then it ’s your own, ■ 

It ’s all your own, but don’t be rash— 

He’s got the goods if you’ve got cash® 

And what one hand can do he’ll do, ' 

Be careful this next round or two.” 

Time ! There was Bill, and I felt sick 
That luck should play so mean a trick 
And give me leave to knock him out 
After Wd plainly won the bout. 

But by the way the. man came at me 
He made it plain he meant to bat me.; ^ 

If you’d a seen the way he come 

You wouldn’t think' he’d crocked a thunibc ' ' ' 

..With all Ms skill and all Ms might ,, ■ 

He clipped me dizzy left and right ; 

The Lord knows what the effort cost. 

But he was mad to think he’d lost, 

And knowing nothing else could save Mm 
He didn’t care what pain it gave him. 

He called the music and the dance 
For five rounds more and gave no chance. 

Try to imagine if you can 

The kind of manhood in the man, 

And if you’d like to feel his pain, 

You sprain your thumb and Mt the sprain* 



IflE ETERLASTING MERCY " M' 

, On somethiBg hard for half an hour, 

While someone thumps you black and blue, " 

, And then you'll know what Billy knew. 

I Bill took that pain without a sound 

' Till half- way through the: eighteenth /round* ' . 

! ' ■■ And'then I sent him down and out, 

And Silas said, “ Kane winsthe bout/* 

' When Bill came; to, you understand, 

i’’ I ripped the . mitten from my hand 

!; And went. across to ask Bill shake. 

My limbs were all one pain and ache, 

I was so weary and so sore: ■ 

I don't think I’d a stood much more. 

Bill in his corner bathed his thumb. 

Buttoned his shirt and glowered glum. ' ' 

J' ‘‘1*11 never shake your hand,** he said. 

'r. ' “ I*d rather see my children dead. 

IVe been about and had some fun with you. 

But you’re a liar and Fve done with you. 

If' You’ve knocked me out, you didn’t beat me j 

Look out the next time that you meet me, 

( There’ll be no friend to watch the clock for you 
And no convenient thumb to crock for you, 

And I’ll take care, with much delight, 

You’ll get what you’d a got to-night ; 

, That puts my meaning clear, I guess, 

I Now get to hell ; I want to dress.” 

L I dressed. My backers one and all 

I Said, “ Well done you,” or “ Good old Saul/® ■ 

} “ Saul is a wander and a fly ’un, 

i- What’ll you have, Saul, at the ‘ Lion ’ ? ’* ' 

With merry oaths they helped me down 
The stony wood-path to the town. 

i; 

? The moonlight shone on Cabbage Walk, 

/ It made the limestone look like chalk, 

I It was too late for any people, 

' Twelve struck as we went by the steeple. 



Below the eastern window high 
To see Christ’s star come up the sky« 


And all their lifted fingers burned, 

Burned like' the golden altar tallows, 
Burned like 'a troop of God’s own Hallows, 
Bringing to mind the burning time 
When ail the bells will rock and cMme 


BQ THE EVERLASTING MERCY 


A dog barked, and an owl was calling, 

The Squire’s brook was still a-falling, 

The carved heads on the church looked down 
On Russell, Blacksmith of this Town/’ 

And all the graves of all the ghosts 
Who rise on Christmas Eve in hosts 
To dance and carol in festivity 
For joy of Jesus Christ’s Nativity 
(Bell-ringer Dawe and his two sons 
Beheld ’em from the bell-tower once), 

Two and two about about 
Singing the end of Advent out, 

Dwindling down to windlestraws 
When the glittering peacock craws, ■ 

As craw the glittering peacock should 
When Christ’s own star comes over the wood* 
Lamb of the sky come out of fold 
Wandering windy heavens cold* 

So they shone and sang till twelve 
When all the bells ring out of tlieirselve ; 

Rang a peal for Christmas mom, 

Glory, men, for Christ is born. 


All the old monks’ singing places 
Glimmered quick with fiitting faces, 
Singing anthems, singing hymns 
Under carven cherubiins* 

Ringer Da we aloft could mark 
Faces at the window dark 
Crowding, crowding, row on row, 
Till all the church began to glow* 



THE EVERLASTING MERCY 


m 


And burning saints on burning borses 
Will sweep the planets from their courses 
And loose the stars to burn up night. 

Lord, give us eyes to bear the light. 

We all went quiet down the Scallenge 
Lest Police Inspector Drew should challenge. 
But ’Spector Drew was sleeping sweet. 

His head upon a charges sheet, 

Under the gas-jet flaring full, 

Snorting and snoring like a bull, 

His bull cheeks puffed, his bull lips blowing, 
His ugly yellow front teeth showing. 

Just as we peeped we saw him fumble 
And scratch his head, and shift, and mumble. 

Down in the lane so thin and dark 
The tan-yards stank of bitter bark, 

The curate’s pigeons gave a flutter, 

A cat went courting down the gutter, 

And none else stirred a foot or feather. 

The houses put their heads together, 

Talking, perhaps, so dark and sly. 

Of all the folk they’d seen go by. 

Children, and men and women, merry all, 

, Who’d some day pass that way to burial 
It was all dark, but at the turning 
The “ Lion ” had a window burning. 

So: in we went and up the stairs, ' 

■ Treading as still as cats and' hares. 

The way the , stairs creaked' made you wonder 

■ If dead men’s hones were hidden under. 

At head of stairs upon the landing 

A woman with a lamp was standmg ; ' 

She greet each gent at head of stairs* 

..With gents, and take your chairs* 

The punch’ll come when kettle bubble, ' 

But don’t make noise or there’ll be trouble ” 

’Twas Doxy Jane, a bouncing girl ' , 

With eyes all sparks and hair all curi. 

And cheeks all red and lips ail coal. 

And thirst for men instead of soul 
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She's' tmd her pathway to the fire» ■ 

■' OM'Rivers had his nephew by her. ' 

r step aside from Tom and Jimmy 
To find if she’d a kiss to gimme. 

I blew out lamp 'fore she could speak. . 

She said* ‘‘ If you ain’t got a cheek/' 

And then beside me in the dim, 

‘‘ Did he beat you or you beat him ? 

‘‘ Why, I beat him ” (though that was wrong},. 
She said, “ You must be turble strong. 

I'd be afraid you'd beat me, too/' 

“ You'd not/' I said, “ I wouldn't do/’ 

“ Never ? " 

“ No, never," 

“ Never ? " 

“ No/® ■ 

“ O Saul. Here’s missus. Let me go/’ 

It wasn’t missus, so I didn’t, 

Whether I mid do or I midn’t, 

Until she’d promised we should meet 
Next evening, six, at top of street, 

When we could have a quiet talk 
On that low wail up Worcester Walk. 

And while we whispered there together 
I give her silver for a feather 
And felt a drunkenness like wine 
And shut out Christ in husks and swine* 

I felt the dart strike through my liver, 

God punish me for’t and forgive her. 

Each one could be a Jesus mild, 

Each one has been a little child, 

A little child with laughing look, 

A lovely white unwritten book ; 

A book that God will take, my friend, 

As each goes out at Journey’s end. 

The Lord who gave us Earth and Heaven 
Takes that as thanks for all He’s given. 

The book He lent is given back 
All blotted red and smutted black. 
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Open the door,” said Jim, and call.” 

Jane gasped, ‘‘They 11 see me.'v-Loose me, Saul 
She pushed me by, and ducked downstair 
With half the pins out of her. hair. 

I went inside the lit' room rollin’,* 

Her scented hankerchief I’d stolen. ■ 

“ What would 3^00 fancy, Saul ? ” they said. . 

“ A:giii punch hot and then to bed.” 

“ Jane, fetch the punch bowl to the gemmen.; 
And mind you don’t put too much lemon. 

Our good friend Saul has had a fight of it, 

Now smoke up, boys, and make a night of it/® 


The room was full of men and stink 
Of bad cigars and heavy drink. 

: ■ Riley w&b nodding to the floor ' 

' And gurgling as he wanted more. 

His mouth w&s wide, his face w’’as pale, 

His swollen face was sweating ale ; ' 

And one of those assembled Greeks 
Had corked black crosses on his cheeks. 

■ Thomas was having words with Goss, 

He, “ wouldn’t pay, the fight was cross.” 
And Goss told Tom that “ cross 'or no, 

The bets go as the, verdicts go, ■ 

By , all Fve ever heard or read of. 

So pay, or else I’ll knock your head off,”" 

' Jirn Gurvil said his smutty say ■ 

About a girl down Bye Street way. 

■vAnd how the girl from Froggatt’s circus 
Died giving birth in Newent work’us. 

And , Dick, told how the Dymock' wench 
Bore twins, poor thing, on Dog Hill bench ;. 
And how_Iie’^d owned to one in court - ' 

And how Judge made him sorry for’t. 

Jock set a jew’s harp twanging drily ; 

“ Gimme another cup,” said Riley. " ' , 

A dozen more were in their glories 
With laughs and smokes and smutty stories 
And Jimmy joked and took his sup 
And sang his song of “ Up, come up.” 
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Jane bronght the bowl of stewing gin 
And poured the egg and lemon in, 

And whisked it up and served it out 
While bawdy questions went about. 

Jack chucked her chin, and Jim accost her. 
With bits out of the “ Maid of Gloster/* 

And fifteen arms went round her waist. 

(And then men ask, Are Barmaids' chaste ?) ■ 

0 young men, pray to be kept whole 
From bringing down a weaker souL 
Your minute’s joy so meet in doin’ 

May be the woman’s door to ruin ; 

The door to wandering up and down, 

A painted whore at half a crown. 

The bright mind fouled, the beauty gay 
All eaten out and fallen away, 

By drunken days and weary tramps 
From pub to pub by city lamps, 

Till men despise the game they started. 

Till health and beauty are departed, 

And in a slum the reeking hag 
Mumbles a crust with toothy jag, 

Or gets the river’s help to end 
The life too wrecked for man to mend. 

We spat and smoked and took our swipe 
Till Silas up and tap his pipe, 

And begged us all to pay attention 
Because he’d several things to mention. 

We’d seen the fight (Hear, hear. That’s you)| 
But still one task remained to do ; 

That task was his, he didn’t shun it, 

To give the purse to him as won it ,* 

With this remark, from start to out 
He’d never seen a brisker bout. 

There was the purse. At that he’d leave it* 

Let Kane come forward to receive it. 

1 took the purse and hemmed and bowed, 

And called for gin punch for the crowd. 

And when the second bowl was done, 

I called, Let’s have another one.” 
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Si*s wife come in and sipped and sijpped 
(As women will) till she was pippedu : 

And Si hit Dicky ^Twot a clouter 
■Beeanse he put Ms arm about her j 
But after Si got overtasked 
She sat and kissed whoever asked.^ 

My Doxy Jane was splashed by this,' 

I took her on- my knee to. kiss.. ■■ ■ ' ^ 

And Tom cried out, O damn the gin ; 

Why can't we all have women in ? 

Bess Evans, now, or Sister Polly, 

Or those two housemaids at the Folly f 
Let some one nip to Biddy Price's, 

They'd all come in a brace of trices. 

Rose Davies, Sue, and Betsy Perks ; 

One man, one girl, and damn all Turks.” 

But, no. “ More gin,” they cried ; “ Come on, 
We’l! have the girls in when it ’s gone.” 

So round the gin went, hot and heady, 

Hot Hollands punch on top of deady. 


Hot Hollands punch on top of stout 
Puts madness in and wisdom out. 

From drunken man to drunken man 
The drunken madness raged and ran. 

“ I'm climber Joe who climbed the spire.” 

You’re climber Joe the bloody liar.” 

” Who says I He ? ” 

“ I do.” 

“ You lie, 

I climbed the spire and had a fly.” 

" I'm French Suzanne, the Circus Dancer, 
I'm going to dance a bloody Lancer.” 

“ If I'd my rights I'm Squire’s heir.” 

“ By rights I'd be a millionaire.” " 

“ By rights I’d be the lord of you, 

But Farmer Scriggins had his do,' 

He done me, so I've had to hoove it, 

I've got it all wrote down to prove it. 

And one of these dark winter nights 
He'll learn I mean to have my rights ; 
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111 bloody him' a " bloody fix, 

I’ll bloody bum his bloody Ticks.” 



From three long hours of gin and smokes^ 
And two girls’ breath and fifteen blokes’g 
A warmish night, and windows shut, 

The room stank like a fox’s gut. 

The heat and smell and drinking deep 
Began to stun the gang to sleep. 

Some fell downstairs to sleep on the mat, 
Some snored it sodden where they sat. 
Dick Twot had lost a tooth and wept, 
But all the drunken others slept. 

Jane slept beside me in the chair, 

And I got up ; I wanted air. 

I opened window wide and leaned 
Out of that pigstye of the fiend 
And felt a cool wind go like grace 
About the sleeping market-place. 


The clock struck three, and sweetly, slowljg 
The bells chimed Holy, Holy, Holy ; 

And in a second’s pause there fell 
The cold note of the chapel bell, 

And then a cock crew, flapping wings, 

And summat made me think of things. 

How long those ticking clocks had gone 
From church and chapel, on and on, 

Ticking the time out, ticking slow 
To men and girls who’d come and go, 

And how they ticked in belfry dark 
When half the town was bishop’s park, 

And how they’d rung a chime full tilt 
The night after the church was built, 

And how that night was Lambert’s Feast, 
The night I’d fought and been a beast. 

And how a change had come. And then 
I thought, “ You tick to different men.” 
What with the fight and what with drinking 
And being awake alone there thinking, 

My mind began to carp and tetter, 

** If this life ’s all, the beasts are better.” 
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And then I thought, “ I wish I'd seen ■ 
'The inanj' to this town has- been | , 

, I . wish T' knew i they’d a-got ; ■ 

A kind of summat weVe a-not, 

If them"- as' built the 'church' so fair 
Were half the chaps folk say they were ; 
For they’d the -skill to draw their plan, 
And skill ’s' a Joy to any man '; 

And they’d the strength, not skill aloM, 
To build" it beautiful in stone ; 

And strength and skill together thus « a « 
O, they were happier men than us. 

“ But if they were, they had to die 
The same as every one and I. ^ 

And no one lives again, but dies, 

And all the bright goes out of eyes, 

And all the skill goes out of hands. 

And ail the wise brain understands, 

And all the beauty, all the power 
Is cut down like a withered flower. 

In all the show from birth to rest 
I give the poor dumb cattle best.” 

I wondered, then, why life should be, 

And what would be the end of me 
When youth and health and strength were 
And cold old age came creeping on ? 

A 'keeper’s - gun ? The Union ward ? 

Or that new quod at Hereford ? 

And looking round I felt disgust 
At -all the 'nights ■ of : drink and lust, 

And all the looks of all the swine 
Who’d said that they were friends of mine 
And yet I knew, when morning came, 

The morning would be just the same, 

For I’d have drinks and Jane would meet 
And drunken Silas Jones would greet me. 
And I’d risk quod and keeper’s gun 
Till all the silly game was done. 

‘‘ For parson chaps are mad supposin’ 

A chap can change the road -he’s chosen.” 
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And then the Devi! whispered Sanl, ^ ; 
Why should you want to live' at alT?; : ' ' ' 

■ Why fret and sweat and try to mend 
Tt ?s all the same thing in the end. 

But when it *s done/* he, said, ‘‘ it *s ended* 
Why stand it, since it can’t be mended ? ” 
And in my heart' I heard him plain, ■ ^ 
'‘Throw yourself down and end it,; Kkne/^; , 

''Why not?” said L “Why not ?: But no 
I won’t. I’ve never had my go. 

I’ve not had ail the world can give. 

' Death fay and by, but irst I’ll live. , ' 

The world owes me my time of times, 

' And that time *s coming now, by crimes/* , 

: ■ A madness took me then. I felt 
I’d like to hit the world a belt. 

I felt that I could iy through air, ' ' 

A screaming star with, blazing hair, 

A rushing comet, crackling, numbing 
The folk with fear of judgment ' eomlng, 

A .’Lijah in a fiery car 

Coming to tell folk what they are.' 

“ That ’s what I’ll do/’ I shouted loud, 

“ I’ll tell this sanctimonious crowd, 

This town of window-peeping, prying. 
Maligning, peering, hinting, lying, 

Male and female human blots 
Who would, but daren’t be, whores and sots, 
That they’re so steeped in petty vice 
That they’re less excellent than lice, 

That they’re so soaked in petty virtue 
That touching one of them will dirt you, 

. Dirt you, with the .stain ,of m,ean 
Cheating trade and going between, 

Pinching, starving, scraping, hoarding, 

Spying through the chinks of boarding 
To see if Sue the prentice lean 
Dares to touch the margarine. 

Fawning, cringing, oiling boots, 

Raging in the crowd’s pursuits* 
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Flinging stones at all the Stephens, 
Standmg firm with all the evens, 

'Making' hell 'for all the odd, . ■ . 

All the lonely ones of God, 

Those poor lonely ones who find 
Dogs more mild than human kind. 

For dogs/" I said, are nobles born 
To most of you, you cockled corn. 

IVe known dogs to leave their dinner, 
Nosing a kind heart in a sinner.. 

Poor old Crafty wagged his tail 
The day I first came home from jail, 

When all my folk, so primly clad, 

Glowered black and thought me mad, 

And muttered how they’d been respected, 
While I was what they’d all expected. 
(I’ve thought of that old dog for years, 
And of how near I come to tears.) 

But you, you minds of bread and chees6« 
Are less divine than that dog’s fleas. 

You suck blood from kindly friends, 

And kill them when it serves your ends* 
Double traitors, double black, 

Stabbing only in the back, 

Stabbing with the knives you borrow 
From the friends you bring to sorrow. 

You stab all that ’s true and strong ; 

Truth and strength you say are wrong f 
.Meek and mild, and sweet' and creeping, ' 
Repeating,' canting, cadging, ■■.peeping, 

That Js the aii: and that- ’s ^t^^ 

To 'wiu'a man his' Be . 

All that ’s good and ail that ’s true, 

You kill that, so I’ll kill you,’’' . 

At that I tore my clothes in shreds 
And hurled them on the window leads ; 

I flung my boots through both the windew 
And knocked the glass to little flinders ; 

The punch bowl and the tumblers followed, 
And then I seized the lamps and holloed 
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And down the ■ stairs, ' and tore' back -bolted ■ 
As mad as twenty blooded colts i 
And out into the street I pass, : ■ 

As mad , as two-year-olds at grass, . 

A naked madman waving grand 
A blazing lamp in either hand. 

I yelled like twenty drunken sailors, 

The devil’s come among the tailors.” 

A blaze of flame behind me streamed, 

And then I clashed the lamps and screamed 
I’m Satan, newly come from hell.** 

And then I spied the fire-bell. 

IVe been a ringer, so I know 
How best to make a big bell go. 

So on to bell-rope swift I swoop. 

And stick my one foot in the loop 
And heave a down-swig till I groan, 

‘‘ Awake, you swine, you devil’s own.” 

I made the fire-bell awake, 

I felt the bell-rope throb and shake ; 

I felt the air mingle and clang 
And beat the walls a mufiled bang, 

And stifle back and boom and bay 
Like muffled peals on Boxing Day, 

And then surge up and gather shape. 

And spread great pinions and escape ; 

And each great bird of clanging shrieks 

0 Fire, Fire ! from iron beaks. 

My shoulders cracked to send around 
Those shrieking birds made out of sound 
With news of fire in their bills. 

(They heard ’em plain beyond Wail Hills.) 

Up go the winders, out come heads, 

1 heard the springs go creak in beds ; 

But still I heave and sweat and tire, 

And still the clang goes ‘‘ Fire, Fire I ” 

“ Where is it, then ? Who is it, there ? 

You ringer, stop, and tell us where.” 

“ Run round and let the Captain know,®^ 

‘‘ It must be bad, he ’s ringing so.” 
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It m the town, I see the flame,; 

Look there 1 Look there, how red it. came.” ■ 
Where is it, then ? O stop the bell.” 

I stopped and called : It ’s fire of hell ; 

And this is Sodom and Gomorrah, 

And now I’ll burn you up, begorra.” . 

' By this the iremen were mustering, ■ 

The half-dressed stable men were flustering. 

Backing the horses out of stalls 

While this man swears and that man bawls, 

Don’t take th’ old mare. Back, Toby, back^ 
Back, Lincoln. Where ’s the fire, Jack ? ” 

“ Damned if I know. Out Preston way.” 

“ No. It ’s at Chancey’s Pitch, they say.” 

“ It ’s sixteen ricks at Pauntley burnt.” 

“ You back old Darby out, I durn’t,” 

They ran the big red engine out, 

And put ’em to with damn and shout. 

And then they start to raise the shire, 

“ Who brought the news, and where ’s the fire T ” 
They’d moonlight, lamps, and gas to light ’em, 

I give a screech-owl’s screech to fright ’em, 

And snatch from underneath their noses 
The nozzles of the fire hoses. 

“ I am the fire. Back, stand back, 

Or else I’ll fetch your skulls a crack ; 

D*you ' see,' these copper nozzles here ? 

They^ weigh ten pounds apiece, my dear ; 

I’m fire of hell come up this minute 
To. burn this town, and all that ’s in it. 

To burn you' dead and burn you clean, 

You 'cogwheels Jn a stopped macMne, 

.You hearts of snakes,: and brains of pigeons,, ', 

' You .dead' devout of dead religions, ■ 

You 'Offspring of the hen and ass,; ■ 

By Pirate ruled, and Caiaphas. 

Now your account is totted.. Learn 
Hell’s flames are loose and you shall burn.” 

At that I leaped ^and screamed and ran, ' ' 

I heard their cries go “ Catch him, man.” 
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Who was it ? ” Down him.” Out him^ Ern/® 

Duck Mm at pump,' well 'see wholl burn,” 

A policeman clutched, a fireman clutched,^^^ ; - 
' A dossen others snatched and ' touched. 

By God, he ’s stripped down to his buff.®- . 

By God, we®Il make him warm enough. : 

After him.” ‘‘ Catch him,” “ Out Mm,” “ Serob him, 
“ We*II give Mm hell.” “ By 'God,;welI mob him.®®:^:'^ 
“ We’ll duck him, scrout Mm, flog him, fratcli him.”^':'':\ 

“ All right,” I said. “ But first yoii’H; catch 

The- men/who don’t know to the root 
The joy of being swift of foot, 

■ Have never known divine and fresh 
The glory of the gift of flesh, 

Nor ' felt - the feet e:s:ult, nor gone 
Along a dim road, on and on, ■ 

Knowing again the bursting glows ' , . 

The mating hare in April knows. 

Who tingles to the pads with mirth ' ■ 

At being the swiftest tMog on earth. , 

0, if you want to know delight, ' 

Run naked in an autumn night, 

And laugh, as I laughed then, to find 
A running rabble drop beMnd, 

And whang, on every door you pass, 

Two copper nozzles, tipped with brass, ■ 

And doubly whang at every turning, 

And yell, “ All hell ’s let loose, and burning.” 

I beat my brass and shouted fire 
At doors of parson, lawyer, squire. 

At all three doors I threshed and slammed 
And yelled aloud that they were damned, 

I clodded squire’s glass with turves 
Because he spring-gunned his preserves. 

Through parson’s glass my nozzle sirishes 
Because he stood for loaves and fishes. 

But parson’s glass I spared a tittle. 

He give me an orange once when little, 

And he who gives a child a treat 
Makes joy-bells ring in Heaven’s street 
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And he who gives a child a home 
Builds palaces in Kingdom come, 

And she who gives a baby birth 
Brings Saviour Christ again to Earth, 

For life is joy, and mind is fruit, 

And body’s precious earth and root. 

But lawyer’s glass — well, never mind, 

^' Th* old Adam ’s strong in me, I find, 

God pardon man, and may God’s son 
Forgive the evil things I’ve done. 

What more ? By Dirty Lane I crept 
Back to the Lion,” where I slept. 

The raging madness hot and floodin’ 

Boiled itself out and left me sudden, 

Left me worn out and sick and cold, 

Aching as though I’d all grown old ; 

50 there I lay, and there they found me 
On door-mat, with a curtain round me, 

51 took my heels and Jane my head 
And laughed, and carried me to bed. 

And from the neighbouring street they reskied 
My boots and trousers, coat and weskit ; 

They bath-bricked both the noz 25 les bright 
To be mementoes of the night, 

And knowing what I should awake with 
They flannelled me a quart to slake with, 

And sat and shook till half-past two 
Expecting Police Inspector Drew, 

I woke and drank, and went to meat 
In clothes still dirty from the street, 

Down in the bar I heard ’em tell 
How someone rang the fire-bell. 

And how th’ Inspector’s search had thriven, 
And how five pounds reward was given. 

And Shepherd Boyce, of Marley, glad us 
By saying it was blokes from mad’us, 

Or two young rips lodged at the “ Prince 
Whom none had seen nor heard of since. 

Or that young blade from Worcester Walk 
(You know how country people talk). 
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Young Joe the ostler come in sad. 

He said th’ old mare had bit his dad, , , 

He said there’d come a blazing screeching 
Daft Bible-prophet chap a-preaching, 

Had put th’ old mare in such a taking 
She’d thought the bloody earth was quaking. 
And others come and spread a tale 
Of cut-throats out of Gloucester Jail, 

And how we needed extra cops 

With all them Welsh come picking hops ; 

With drunken Welsh in all our sheds 
We might be murdered in our beds. 

By ail accounts, both men and wives 
Had had the scare up of their lives. 

I ate and drank and gathered strength, 

And stretched along the bench full len^h, 

Or crossed to window seat to pat 
Black Silas Jones’s little cat. 

At four I called, “ You devil’s own, 

The second trumpet shall be blown. 

The second trump, the second blast ; 

Hell’s flames are loosed, and judgment ’s passed. 
Too late for mercy now. Take warning 
I*m death and hell and Judgment morning.” 

I hurled the bench into the settle, 

I banged the table on the kettle, 

I sent Joe’s quart of cider spinning. 

** Lo, here begins my second inning,” 

Each bottle, mug, and Jug and pot 
I smashed to crocks in half a tot ; 

And Joe, and Si, and Nick, and Percy 
I rolled together topsy versy. 

And as I ran I heard ’em call, 

Now damn to hell, what ’s gone with Saul I ” 

Out into street I ran uproarious, 

The devil dancing in me glorious. 

And as I ran I yell and shriek 
“ Come on, now, turn the other cheek.” 

Across the way by almshouse pump 
I see old puffing parson stump. 
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'ferret- ' ■ 

From nightly wrestlings with the spirit j 
' I ran across^' and barred his path.- 
.. His' -tnrkey 

■ And- 'then' M froze, as parsons can. 

The police will deal with you, my man.*® 
Not yet/* said I, “ not yet they won’t ; 
And now you’ll hear me, like or don’t. 

The English Church both is and was 
A subsidy of Caiaphas. 

I don’t believe in Prayer nor Bible, 

They’re lies all through, and you’re a libef, 
A libel on the Devil’s plan 
When first he miscreated man. 

You mumble through a formal code 
To get which martyrs burned and glowed. 

I look on, martyrs as mistakes, 

But still they burned for it at stakes ; 

Your only fire ’s the jolly fire 
Where you can guzzle port with Squire, 
And back and praise his damned opinions 
About his temporal dominions. 

You let him give the man who digs, 

A filthy hut unfit for pigs, 

Without a well, without a drain, 

With mossy thatch that lets in rain, 
Without a ’lotment, ’less he rent it, 

And never meat, unless he scent it, 

But weekly doles of ’leven shilling 
To make a grown man strong and wiliing 
To do the hardest work on earth 
And' feed his 'wife ■ when she gives birth, 

And feed his little -children’s bones. 

I tell you, man, the Devil groans. 

With all your' main and all your might 
You' back ;W’’hat is against what ’s' right ; 
You let the Squire do things like these, 

You back' him. in’t and give him' ease',' " 
You take his hand, and drink his wine, 

And he’s a hog, but you’re a swine.' ' ' 

For you take gold to teach God’s ways ' 

And teach man how to- sing God’s praise. • 
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And now Fll tell you what yon teacli 
• In downright honest English speech. 

You teach the ground-down starving man , ; 
That Squire’s greed ’s Jehovah’s plapv ■ 

You get Ms learning circumvented' 

■ Lest it should make Mm discontented 

{Better a brutal, starving nation 

Than men with thoughts above their- statioaL ' 

' ' You let him neither read nor ■ think, ■ 

^ You 'goad Ms, wretched soul to drink ' 

: . And- then to jail, the drunkeU' boor ; 

O sad intemperance of the poor. - - 
^ You starve his sou! till it ’s rapscallion, 

Then blame Ms iesh for being stallion. '■ 

You send your wife around to paint 
The golden glories of ‘ restraint/- ■■ 

How moral exercise bewild’rin’ 

Would soon result in fewer children. 

You work a day in ' Squire’s fields 
And see what sweet restraint it yields ; 

A woman’s day at turnip picking, 

Your heart ’s too fat, for plough or ricking. 

“ And you whom luck taught French and Greek 
Have purple flaps on either cheek, 

A stately nouse, and time for knowledge, 

And gold to send your sons to college, 

That pleasant place, where getting learning 
Is also key to money earning, 

But quite your damn’dest want of grace 
Is what you do to save your face ; 

The way you. sit astride the gates 
By padding wages out of rates ; 

Your Christmas gifts of shoddy blankets 
That every working soul may thank its 
Loving parson, loving squire 
Through whom he -can’t afford a fire. 

Your well-packed bench, your prison pen. 

To keep them something less than men ; 

Your friendly elubs to help ’em bury, 

Your charities of midwifery. 
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Yoiir bidding children duck and cap 
To them who give them workhouse pap« 

O, what you are, and what you preach, 

And what you do, and what you teach 
Is not God’s Word, nor honest schism. 

But Devil’s cant and pauperism.” 

By this time many folk had gathered 
To listen to me while I blathered ; 

I said my piece, and when Fd said it, 

Fil do old purple parson credit, 

He sunk (as sometimes parsons can) 

His coat’s excuses in the man. 

“ You think that Squire and I are kings 
Who made the existing state of things, 

And made it ill, I answer, No, 

States are not made, nor patched ; they grow, 
Grow slow through centuries of pain 
And grow correctly in the main, 

But only grow by certain laws 
Of certain bits in certain Jaws. 

Yor want to doctor that. Let be. 

You cannot patch a growing tree. 

Put these two words beneath your hat, 

These two ; securus judicat. 

The social states of human kinds 
Are made by multitudes of minds, 

And after multitudes of years 
A little human growth appears 
Worth having, even to the soul 
Who sees most plain it ’s not the whole. 

This state is dull and evil, both, 

I keep it in the path of growth ; : 

You think the Church an outworn letter I 

Kane, keep it, till you’ve built a better. 

And keep the existing social state ; 

I quite agree it ’s out of date, ^ 

One does too much, another shirks, 

Dnjust, I grant ; but still ... it works* 

To get the whole world out of bed 

And washed, and dressed, and warmed, and fed, 
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To work, and back to bed again, 

Believe me, Saul, costs worlds ' of pain. 
Then, 'as to whether true or sham 
That book of Christ, Whose priest I am ; 
The Bible is a lie, say you, 

Where do you stand, suppose it true ? 
Good-bye. But if youVe more to say, 

My doors are open night and day. 
Meanwhile, my friend, *twouid be no sin 
To mix more water in your gin. 

WeVe neither saints nor Philip Sidneys, 
But mortal men with mortal kidneys.’* 

He took his snuff, and wheezed a greeting* 
And waddled off to mothers’ meeting ; 

I hung my head upon my chest, 

I give old purple parson best. 

For while the Plough tips round the Pole 
The trained mind outs the upright soul, 

As Jesus said the trained mind might, 
Being wiser than the sons of light, 

But trained men’s minds are spread so thl© 
They let all sorts of darkness in ; 

Whatever light man finds they doubt it. 
They love not light, but talk about it. 


But parson’d proved to people’s €3^es 
That I was drunk, and he was wise ; 

And people grinned and women tittered. 
And little children mocked and twittered. 
So blazing mad, I stalked to bar 
To show how noble drunkards are, 

And guzzled spirits like a beast, 

To show contempt for Church and priest. 
Until, by six, my wits went round 
Like hungry pigs in parish pound. 

At half-past six, rememb’ring Jane, 

I staggered into street again 

With mind made up (or primed with gin) 

To bash the cop who’d run me in ; 

For well I knew I’d have to cock up 
My legs that night inside the loek-up. 
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- ;Aiad:it :waS'my-most^^ | 

..../■ 'To-have^ a iight.;^ , - i 

: Qiif' Fates are ' strange, and no one knows his ; 

Our lovely Saviour Christ disposes, 

Jane wasn’t where we’d planned, the jade, 

She’d thought me drunk and hadn’t stayed. 

So I went up the Walk to look for her 
And lingered by the little brook for her, 

And dowsed my face, and drank at spring. 

And watched two wild duck on the wing. 

The moon come pale, the wind come cool, 

A big pike leapt in Lower Pool, 

The peacock screamed, the clouds were straking, 

My cut cheek felt the weather breaking ; 

An orange sunset waned and thinned 
Foretelling rain and western wind, 

And while I watched I heard distinct 
The metals on the railway clinked. 

The blood-edged clouds were all in tatters, 

The sky and earth seemed mad as hatters | 

They had a death look, wild and odd, 

Of something dark foretold by God. 

And seeing it so, I felt so shaken 
I wouldn’t keep the road I’d taken, 

But wandered back towards the inn 
Resolved to brace myself with gin. 

And as I walked, I said, “ It’s strange, 

There’s Heath let loose to-night, and Change.*’ 

In Cabbage Walk I made a haul 
Of two big pears from lawyer’s wall, 

And, munching one, I took the lane 
■ Back into Market-place again. 

Lamp-lighter Dick had passed the turning 
And all the Homend lamps were burniiig 
The windows shone, the shops were busy’ 

But that strange Heaven made me dizzy. 

Ihe sky had all God’s warning writ ■ ■ 

In bloody marks all over it, 

And over all I thought there was 
A ghastly light beside the gas. ' 
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^ The Devil’s tasks- and’ DeviFs rages-' ' \' 

r ^ Were giving me the DeviFs wages* ■ ' ' ' ’ 

^ In Market-place it ’s always light, 

- The big shop windows make it bright'; 

|1 And in the press of people buying 

j I spied a little -fellow crying 

I Because his mother’d gone inside 

I And left him there, and so he cried. 

And mother’d beat him when she found Mm, 
And mother’s whip would curl right round him, 
, And mother’d say he’d done’t to crost her, 

i Though there being crowds about he’d lost her. 



Lord, ^ive to men who are old and rougher 
The things that little children suffer, 

And let keep bright and undefiled 
The young years of the little child. 

I pat his head at edge of street 
And gi’m my second pear to eat. 

Right under lamp, I pat Ms head, 

“ ril stay till mother come,” I said. 

And stay I did, and Joked and talked, 

And shoppers wondered as they walked. 

‘‘ There *s that Saul Kane, the drunken blaggard,' 
Talking to little Jimmy Jaggard. 

The drunken blaggard reeks of drink/* 

“ Whatever will his mother think ? ” 

Wherever has his mother gone ? 

Nip round to Mrs laggard’s, John, 

And say her Jimmy’s out again, 

In Market-place, with boozer Kane/’ 

*** When he come out to-day he staggered* 

0, Jimmy Jaggard, Jimmy Jaggard/’ 

“ His mother ’s gone inside to bargain, 

Run in and tell ner, Polly Margin, 

And tell her poacher Kane is tipsy 
And seHing Jimmy to a gipsy/’ 

‘‘ Run in to Mrs. Jaggard, Ellen, 

Or else, dear knows, there’ll be no tellin’, 

And don’t' dare leave yer till you’ve fount her, 
You’ll find her at the linen counter/’ 
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I told a tale, to Jim’s delight, 

Of where the tom-cats go by night, 

And how when moonlight come they went 
Among the chimneys black and bent, 

From roof to roof, from house to house, 

With little baskets full of mouse 
All red and white, both joint and chop 
Like meat out of a butcher’s shop ; 

Then all along the wail they creep 
And everyone is fast asleep, 

And honey-hunting moths go by, 

And by the bread-batch crickets cry ; 

Then on they hurry, never waiting, 

To lawyer’s backyard cellar grating, 

Where laggard’s cat, with clever paw, 

Unhooks a broke-brick’s secret door ; 

Then down into the cellar black, 

Across the wood slug’s slimy track, 

Into an old cask’s quiet hollow, 

Where they’ve got seats for what ’s to follow | 
Then each tom-cat lights little candles, 

And O, the stories and the scandals, 

And O, the songs and Christmas carols, 

And O, the milk from little barrels. 

They light a lire fit for roasting 

(And how good mouse-meat smells when toasting), 

Then down they sit to merry feast 

While moon goes west and sun comes east. 


Sometimes they make so merry there 
Old lawyer come to head of stair 
To ’fend with fist and poker took firm 
His parchments channelled by the bookworm, 

And all his deeds, and all his packs 
Of withered ink and sealing wax ; 

And there he stands, with candle raised, 

And listens like a man amazed, 

Or like a ghost a man stands dumb at, 

He says, “ Hush ! Hush I I’m sure- there *s iummat i " 
He hears outside the brown owl call. 

He hears the death-tick tap the wall. 
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. - ^ The gnawing of. the wainscot mouse, ; 

The creaking up and down the house,.; : : ^ 

' The unhooked window’s hinges rangiiii^, : .'v 

• The sounds that say the wind is changing,' ' 

At last he turns, and shakes his head, 

It ’s nothing, I’ilgo back to bed.” 

And just then Mrs. Jaggard came 
To view and end her Jimmy’s shame* 

She made one rush and gi’m a bat 
And shook him like a dog a rat. 

I can’t turn round but what you’re, straying, 
I’ll give you tales and gipsy playing, 

■ FII give you wand’ring off like this 
And listening to whatever ’t is, 

You’ll laugh the little side of the, can, 

You’ll have the whip for this, my man ; 

And not a bite of meat nor bread 
You’ll touch before you go to bed. 

Some day you’ll break your mother’s hearty 
After God knows she’s done her part, 

Working her arms off day and night 
Trying to keep your collars white. 

Look at your face, too, in the street. 

What dirty filth ’ve you found to eat ? 

Now don’t you blubber here, boy, or 
FII give you sum’t to blubber for.” 

She snatched him off from where we' stand ^ 
And knocked the pear-core from his hand, - 
And looked at me, ■‘■You Devil’s limb, ' 

How dare you talk to Jaggard’s Jim ; 

You drunken, poaching, boozing brute, you* 

If Jaggard was a man he’d shoot you.” 

She glared ail this, but didn’t speak, 

She gasped, white hollows in her cheek ; 

Jimmv was writhing, screaming wild, 

The shoppers thought I’d killed the child. 

I had to speak, so I begun, 

“ You’d oughtn’t beat your little son ; 
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He did no harm, but seeing him there 
I talked to him and gi’m a pear ; 

Fm sure the poor child meant no wrong, 

It all my fault he stayed so long, 

He*d not have stayed, mum, I’ll be bound 
If I’d not chanced to come around. 

It ’s all my fault he stayed, not his. 

I kept him here, that ’s how it is,” 

Oh I And how dare you, then ? ” says she. 
How dare you tempt my boy from me ? 
How dare you do ’t, you drunken swine, 

Is he your child or is he mine ? 

A drunken sot they’ve had the beak to, 

Has got his dirty whores to speak to, 

His dirty mates with whom he drink, 

Not little children, one would think. 

Look on him, there,” she says, “ look on him 
And smell the stinking gin upon him, 

The lowest sot, the drunk ’nest liar, 

The dirtiest dog in all the shire : 

Nice friends for any woman’s son 
After ten years, and all she’s done. 

For I’ve had eight, and buried five, 

And only three are left alive. 

I’ve given them all we could afford. 

I’ve taught them ail to fear the Lord. 

They’ve had the best we had to give, 

The only three the Lord let live. 

For Minnie whom I loved the worst 
Died mad in childbed with her first. 

And John and Mary died of measles, 

And Rob was drownded at the Teasels. 

And little Nan, dear little sweet, 

A cart run over in the street ; 

Her little shift was all one stain, 

I prayed God put her out of pain. 

And all the rest are gone or going 
The road to hell, and there ’s no knowing 
For all I’ve done and all I’ve made them 
I’d better not have overlaid them. 
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For Susan went the ways of shame ; 

The time the ’tilFiy regiment came. 

And t ’have her child without a father 
I think Fd have her buried rather. ' 

And Dicky boozes, God forgimme, 

And now’t’s to be the same with ■ Jimmy® 
And all IVe done and all IVe bore 
Has made a drunkard and a whore, 

A bastard boy who wasn’t meant, 

And Jimmy gwine where Dicky ■ went 
For Dick began the self-same way 
And my old hairs are going gray, 

And my poor man’s a withered knee® 

And all the burden falls on me. 


Fve washed eight little children’s limbsa 
I’ve taught eight little souls their hymns, 

Fve risen sick and lain down pinched 
And borne it all and never iinched ; 

But to see him, the town’s disgrace, 

With God’s commandments broke in ’s face, 
Who never worked, not he, nor earned, 

Nor will do till the seas are burned, 

Who never did since he was whole 
A hand’s turn for a human soul, 

But poached and: stole and gone with women, 
And swilled down gin enough to swim in | 

To see him only lift one finger 
To make my little Jimmy linger. 

In spite of all his mother’s prayers, 

And all her ten long years of cares. 

And all her broken spirit’s 

That drunkard’s finger puts them by. 

And Jimmy turns. And now I see 
That just as Dick was, Jim will be, 

And all my life will have been vain. 

I might have spared myself the pain, 

And done the world a blessed riddance 
If I’d a drowned ’em all like kittens. 

And he the sot, so strong and proud, 

Who’d make white shirts of ’s mother’s shroud^. 
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He laeghs now, it ’s a joke to him, 
Though it ’s the gates of hell to Jim, 


** IVe had my heart burnt out like coal, 

And drops of blood wrung from soul 
Day in, day out, in pain and tears, 

For five and twenty wretched years ; 

And he, he *s ate the fat and sweet, 

And loafed and spat at top of street, 

And drunk and leched from day till morroWt 
And never known a moment’s sorrow. 

He come out drunk from th’ inn to look 
The day my little Ann was took ; 

He sat there drinking, glad and gay. 

The night my girl was led astray ; 

He praised my Dick for singing well, 

The night Dick took the road to hell ; 

And when my corpse goes stifi and blind, 
Leaving four helpless souls behind, 

He will be there still, drunk and strong. 

It do seem hard. It do seem wrong. 

But * Woe to him by whom the offence/ 
Says our Lord Jesus’ Testaments. 

Whatever seems, God doth not slumber. 
Though He lets pass times without number 
He’ll come with trump to call His own, 

And this world’s way’ll be overthrown. 

He’ll come with glory and with fire 
To cast great darkness on the liar. 

To burn the drunkard and the trencher, 

And do His judgment on the lecher. 

To glorify the spirits’ faces 

Of those whose ways were stony places, 

Who chose with Ruth the better part ; 

O Lord, I see Thee as Thou art, ■ ■ 

O God, the fiery four-edged sword, 

The thunder of the wrath outpoured, 

The fiery four-faced creatures burning, 

And all the four-faced wheels all turning, 
Coming with trump and fiery saint. 

Jim, take me home, I’m turning faint.” 
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They went, and some cried, Good old sod. 

She put it to him straight, by God.” 

Summat she was, or looked, or said, 

Went home and made me hang my head. 

I slunk away into the night 
Knowing deep down that she was right. 

I’d often heard religious ranters. 

And put them down as windy canters, 

But this old mother made me see 
The harm I done by being me, ,, 

Being both strong and given to sin 
I ’tracted weaker vessels in. 

So back to bar to get more drink, 

I didn’t dare begin to think, 

And there were drinks and drunken singing, 

As though this life were dice for flinging ; 

Dice to be flung, and nothing furderj 
And Christ’s blood just another murder. 

“ Come on, drinks round, salue, drink hearty* 
Now, Jane, the punch-bowl for the party. 

If any here won’t drink with me 
I’ll knock his bloody eyes out. See ? 

Come on, cigars round, rum for mine. 

Sing us a smutty song, some swine.” 

But though the drinks and songs went round 
That thought remained, it was not drowned. 

And when I’d rise to get a light 

Fd think, “ What’s come to me to-night ? ” 

There ’s always crowd when drinks: are' standing*: 
The house doors slammed along the landing, 

The rising wind was gusty yet. 

And those wi;io came in late were wet ; 

And all my body’s nerves were snappin* 

With sense of summat ’bout to happen. 

And music seemed to come and go 
And seven lights danced in a row. 

There used to be a custom then. 

Miss Bourne, the Friend, went round at ten 
To all the pubs in all the place 
To bring the drunkard’s soul to grace | 
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Some sulked, of course, and some were stirred. 
But none gave her a dirty word. 

A tall pale woman, grey and bent. 

Folk said of her that she was sent. 

She wore Friend’s clothes, and women smiled, 
But she’d a heart just like a child. 

She come to us near closing time 
When we were at some smutty rhyme, 

And I was mad and ripe for fun ; 

I wouldn’t a minded what I done. 

So when she come so prim and grey 
I pound the bar and sing, “ Hooray, 

Here ’s Quaker come to bless and kiss us. 

Come, have a gin and bitters, missus. 

Or maybe Quaker girls so prim 
Would rather start a bloody hymn. 

Now, Dick, oblige. A hymn, you swine, 

Pipe up the ‘ Officer of the Line,’ 

A song to make one’s belly ache. 

Or ‘ Nell and Roger at the Wake,’ 

Or that sweet song, the talk in town, 

‘ The lady fair and Abel Brown.’ 

‘ 0, who ’s that knocking at the door.* 

Mss Bourne ’ll play the music score,” 

The men stood dumb as cattle are, 

They grinned, but thought I’d gone too far. 
There come a hush and no one break it. 

They wondered how Miss Bourne would take it 
bhe up to me with black eyes wide. 

She looked as though her spirit cried : 

She took my tumbler from the bar 
Beside where all the matches are 
And poured it out upon the floor dust. 

Among the fag-ends, spit and sawdust. 


“Saul Kane,” she said, “ when next 
Do me the gentleness to think 
That every drop of drink accursed 
Makes Christ within you die of thirst, 
That every dirty word you say 
Is one more flint upon His way. 
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Another thorn about His headj 
Another mock by where He tread. 

Another nail, another cross. ' 

All that you are is that Christ’s loss.” '■ 

The clock run down and struck a chime 
And Mrs. Si said, “ Closing time.”. 

The wet was pelting on the pane 
And something broke inside my brain, 

I heard the rain drip from the gutters 
And Silas putting up the shutters, 

While one by one the drinkers went ; 

I got a glimpse of what it meant. 

How she and I had stood before 
In some old town by some old door 
Waiting intent while someone knocked 
Before the door for ever locked ; 

She was so white that I was scared, 

A gas-jet, ..turned the wrong way, flared, 

And Silas snapped the bars in place. 

Miss Bourne stood white and searched my facit. 
When Silas done, with ends of tunes 
He ’gan a-gathering the spittoons, 

His wife primmed lips and took the till. 

Miss Bourne stood still and I stood still, 

And Tick, Slow. Tick. Slow ” went, the' c!oe|:«: 
She said, ‘‘ He waits until you knock.” 

She turned at that and went out swift, 

Si grinned and winked, his missus sniffed. 

I heard her clang the ‘‘ Lion ” door, 

I marked a drink-drop roll to floor ; 

It took up scraps of sawdust, furry, 

And crinkled on, a half inch, blurry | 

A drop from my last glass of gin ; 

And someone waiting to come in, 

A hand upon the door latch gropin* 

Knocking the- man inside to open. 

I know the very words I said, 

They bayed like bloodhounds in my head. 

“ The water ’s going out to sea 
And there ’s a great moon caiing me ; 
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But there ’s a great sun calls the moon, 
And all God’s bells will carol soon 
For joy and glory and delight 
Of someone coming home to-night.” 

Out into darkness, out to night, 

My flaring heart gave plenty light, 

So wild it was there was no knowing 
Whether the clouds or stars were blowing | 
Blown chimney pots and folk blown blind 
And puddles glimmering like my mind, 

And chinking glass from windows bangin g. 
And inn signs swung like people hanging* 
And in my heart the drink unpriced, 

The burning cataracts of Christ. 

I did not think, I did not strive, 

The deep peace burnt my me alive $ 

The bolted door had broken in, 

I knew that I had done with sin. 

I knew that Christ had given me birth 
To brother all the souls on earth, 

And every bird and every beast 

Should share the crumbs broke at the feast, 

0 glory of the lighted mind. 

How dead I’d been, how dumb, how blind. 
The station brook, to my new eyes. 

Was babbling out of Paradise ; 

The waters rushing from the rain 
Were singing Christ has risen again. 

1 thought aU earthly creatures knelt 
From rapture of the joy I felt. 

The narrow station-wall’s brick ledge. 

The wild hop withering in the hedge, 

The lights in huntsman’s upper storey 
Were parts of an eternal glory, ' 

-Were God’s. eternal garden flowers. ' 

I stood in bliss at this for hours, ■ 

O glory of the lighted soul. 

The dawn came up on Bradlow Knoll, 

The dawn with glittering on the grasses, 

^ The dawn which pass and never ■passes.' 
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It 's dawn,” I said,^- and' chimney' 

And all the blessed; fields are ; soaking* 

'' It’s dawn, and ^ there’s an. engine shunting 
And hounds, for huntsman’s , going huntings : 

It ’s dawn, and I must wander north 
Along the road Christ led me forth*” 

So up the road I wander slow 

Past where the snowdrops used to grow. ■ 

With celandines in early springs, 

When rainbows were triumphant . things ■ 

'And dew so bright and flowers so glad, ' ' 
Eternal joy to lass and lad* 

And past the lovely brook I paced,. 

The brook whose source I never traced, 

The brook, the one of two which rise' 

In my green dream in Paradise,' 

In wells where heavenly buckets clink 
To give' God’s wandering thirsty drink ' 

By those dean cots of carven stone 
Where the. clear water sings alone. ' . ' 

Then down, past that white-blossorned pond/ " ':' 
And past the chestnut trees beyond, 

And past the bridge the fishers knew, 

Where yellow flag flowers once grew, 

Where we’d go gathering cops of clover,' . 

In sunny June times long since over* 

O clover-cops half white, half red, 

O' beauty from beyond the dead. 

O blossom, key. to earth and heaven, 

0 souls that Christ has new forgiven, 

Then down the hill to gipsies’ pitch 
By where the brook clucks in the ditch. 

A gipsy’s camp was in the copse, 

Three felted tents, with beehive tops, 

And round black marks where fires had been. 

And one old waggon painted green, 

And three ribbed horses wrenching grass, 

And three wild boys to watch me pass, 

And one old woman by the fire 
Hulking a rabbit warm from wire. 
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I loved to see the horses bait. 

I felt I walked at Heaven’s gate. 

That Heaven’s gate was opened wide 
Yet still the gipsies camped outside. 
The waste souls will prefer the wild. 
Long after life is meek and mild. 
Perhaps, when man has entered in 
His perfect city free from sin, 

The campers will come past the walls 
With old lame horses full of galls, 

And waggons hung about with withies, 
And burning coke in tinkers’ stithies, 
And see the golden town, and choose. 


And think the wild too good to lose. 

And camp outside, as these camped then, 
With wonder at the entering 


itn wonder at tne entering men. 

So past, and past the stone-heap white 
That dewberry trailers hid from sight, 
And down the field so full of springs. 
Where mewing peewits clap their wings, 
And past the trap made for the mill 
Into the field below the hill. 

There was a mist along the stream, 

A wet mist, dim, like in a dream ; 

I heard the heavy breath of cows. 

And waterdrops from th’ alder boughs ; 
And eels, or snakes, in dripping grass 
Whipping aside to let me pass. 

The gate was backed against the ryme 
To pass the cows at milking time. 

And by the gate as I went out 
A mold warp rooted earth wi ’s snout. 

A few steps up the Callows’ Lane 
Brought me above the mist again ; 

The two great fields arose like death 
Above the mists of human breath. 


Ail earthly things that blessdd morning 
Were everlasting joy and warning. 

The gate was Jesus’ way made plain 
The mole was Satan foiled 


again. 
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Black blinded Satan snouting way 
Along the red of Adame's clay ; 

The mist was error and damnation^ 

The lane the road unto salvation, 

Out of the mist into the light ; 

O blessed gift of inner sight. 

The past- was faded like a dream | 

There come the jingling of a team, 

A ploughman’s voice, a clink of chain. 
Slow hoofs, and harness under strain. 

Up the slow slope a team came bowings 
Old Callow at his autumn ploughing, 

Old Callow, stooped above the hales, 
Ploughing the stubble into wales ; 

His grave eyes looking straight ahead, 
Shearing a long straight furrow red ; 

His piough-foot high to give it earth 
To bring new food for men to birth, 

O wet red swathe of earth laid bare, 

O truth, 0 strength, O gleaming share, 

. O patient eyes that watch the goal, 

O ploughman of the sinner’s soul, 

0 Jesus, drive the coulter deep 

To plough my living man from sleep. 

Slow up the hill the plough team plod, 

Old Callow at the task of God, 

Helped by man’s wit, helped by the brut# 
Turning a stubborn clay to fruit, 

His eyes for ever on some sign 
To help him plough a perfect line. 

At top of rise the plough team stopped, 
The fore-horse bent his head and cropped. 
Then the chains chack, the brasses Jingle, 
The lean reins gather through the cringle, 
The figures move against the sky, 

The clay wave breaks as they go by, 

1 kneeled there in the muddy fallow, 

I knew that Christ was there with Callow, 
That Christ' was standing there with me, 
That Christ had taught me what to be, 
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That I should plough, and as I ploughed 
My Saviour Christ would sing aloud, 

And as I drove the clods apart 
Christ would be ploughing in my heart. 
Through rest-harrow and bitter roots, 
Through all my bad life’s rotten fruits. 

G Christ who holds the open gate, 

O Christ who drives the furrow straight, 

O Christ, the plough, O Christ, the laughter 
Of holy white birds flying after, 

Lo, all my heart’s field red and torn. 

And Thou wilt bring the young green corn 
The young green corn divinely springing. 
The young green corn for ever singing ; 

And when the field is fresh and fair 
Thy blessM feet shall glitter there. 

And we will walk the weeded field. 

And tell the golden harvest’s yield. 

The corn that makes the holy bread 
By which the soul of man is fed, 

The holy bread, the food unpriced. 

Thy everlasting mercy, Christ. 

The share will 


jar on many a Stone, 
Thou -wilt not let me stand alone ; 

And I shall feel (Thou wilt not fail), 
Thy hand on mine upon the hale. 

Near Bullen Bank, on Gloucester Road, 
Thy everlasting mercy showed 
The ploughman patient on the hill 
For ever there, for ever still. 

Ploughing the hill with steady yoke 
Of pine-trees lightning-struck and broke. 
I ve marked the May Hill ploughman sts 
Ihere on his hill, day after day 
Driving his team against the sky, 

While men and women live and die. 

And now and then he seems to stoop 
To clear the coulter with the scoop. 


ISO 
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Or touch m ox to haw or gee,.. ' 

While Severn: stream .g,oes outAo sea^ , 

The sea with all her ships and sails, ' : ; 

And that great smoky port in Wales, ^ 

And Gloucester tower foght i* the sun,'; ' 

All know that patient wandering one. 

And sometimes when they bum the leaves ■ ■; 
The bonfires* smoking trails and heaves, ' , ■ 
And girt red flames twink and twlre ■ 

As though he ploughed the hill afire« 

And in men’s hearts in many lands 
A spiritual ploughman stands 
For ever waiting, waiting now, 

The heart’s “ Put in, man, zook the plough* 

By this the sun was all one glitter, 

The little birds were ail in twitter ; 

Out of a tuft a little lark 

Went higher up than I could mark, 

His little throat was ail one thirst 
To sing until his heart should burst, 

To sing aloft in golden light 
His song from blue air out of sight. 

The mist drove by, and now the cows 
Came plodding up to milking house. 
Followed by Frank, the Callows’ cowman, 
Who whistled “Adam was a ploughraan/’ 
There come such cawing from the rooks, 
Such running chuck from little brooks, 

One thought it March, just budding ' green 
With hedgerows MI of celandine. 

An otter ’out of stream and played, 

Two hares come loping up and stayed | 
Wide-eyed and tender-eared but bold. 

Sheep bleated up by Penny’s fold. 

I heard a partridge covey call ; 

The morning sun was bright on all. 

Down the long slope the plough team drove, 
The tossing rooks arose and hove, 

A stone struck on the share. A word 
Came to the. team. The red earth stirred. 
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I crossed the hedge by shooter’s gap, 

I hitched my boxer’s belt a strap, 

I jumped the ditch and crossed the fallow, 
I took the hales from farmer CalloWt 


How swift the summer goes, 
Forget-me-not,' pink, rose. 

The young grass when I started ' ' 
And now the hay is carted, 

And now my song is ended, 

And all the summer spended y* 

The blackbird’s second brood 
Routs beech-leaves in the wmod, 

The pink and rose have speeded, 
Forget-me-not has seeded* 

Onl}^ the winds that blew. 

The rain that makes things new, 

The earth that hides things old, 

And blessings manifold. 

O lovely lily clean, 

O lily springing green, ■ 

0 lily bursting white, 

Dear lily of delight, 

Spring in ra}?^ heart agen 
That I may flower to men. 

Great Eampden^ Juno 1911 
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THE WIDOW IN THE 'BYE STREET 


I. ■ ■ , 

D own Bye street, in a little Shropshire town, 
There lived a widow with her only son : 

She had no wealth nor title to renown, ■ 

Nor any joyous hours, never" one/' . 

She rose from ragged mattress before sun 
And stitched all day until her. eyes were' red, 

:. Aiid had to .stitch, ..because her man was dead. . 

Sometimes she fell asleep, she stitched so hard, 

.■ Retting the linen fall upon the ioor ; 

And hungry cats would steal In from the yard, 

And mangy chickens pecked about the door 
Craning their necks so ragged and so sore 
To search the room for bread-crumbs, or for mousci 
But they got nothing in the widow’s house. 

Mostly she made her bread by hemming shrouds 
For one rich undertaker in the High Street, 

Who used to^praj that folks might die in crowds 
And that their friends might pay to let' them lie sweet 
And when^one died the widow in the Bye Street 
Stitched night and day to give the worm his dole. 
The dead were better dressed than that poor soul. 

Her little son was all her life’s delight, 

For In his little features she could find - 
A glimpse of that dead husband out of sight, 

Where out of sight is never out of mind. 

And ^ so she stitched till she was nearly blind, 

Or till the tallow candle end was done, 

To get a living for her little son, ‘ 
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Her love for Mm -being such she worfd/ilot 
It was a want wMch ate her out and 
Another hunger in her withered^ breast 
Pressing her woman’s ■ bones against the.'sMn* -: ■ 

To make him plump she starved her body thin* ' 
And he, he ate- the food, and never knew, 

He laughed and played as little children do«, 

When there - was little sickness -in the place ' 

She took, what God would send, and' what God- sent: 
Never, brought any colour to her face 
Nor life into her footsteps when she went , ■ ' - 
■ Going, she trembled always withered and bent 
For ail went to her son, always the same, , 

He was first served whatever blessing came, " 


Sometimes she wandered out to gather sticks, 

For it was bitter cold there when it snowed. 

And she stole hay out of the farmer’s ricks 
For bands to wrap her feet in while she sewed, 

And when her feet were warm and the grate glowed'' 
'She hugged her little son, her heart’s desire, 

With “ Jimmy, ain’t it snug beside the fire ? 

So years went bn till Jimmy was a lad 
And went to work as poor lads have to do, 

And then the widow’s loving heart was glad 
To know that all the pains she had gone through 
And all the years of putting on the screw, 

Down to the, sharpest turn a mortal can, 

Had borne their fruit, and made her child a man. 


He got a job at working- on the line 
Tipping the earth down, trolley after track, 
From daylight till the evening, wet or fine, 
With arms all red from wallowing in the muck, 
And spitting, as the trolly tipped, for luck, 

And singing Binger' ” as he swung the pick 
Because the red blood ran in him so quick. 



There was a woman out at Piaister’s End, 

Light of her body, fifty to the pound, 

A copper coin for any man to spend, 

Lovely to look on when the wits were drowmed, 
Her husband’s skeleton was never found, 

It lay among the rocks at Glydyr Mor 
Where he drank poison, finding her a whore. 
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So there was bacon then, at night, for supper 
In Bye Street there, where he and mother stay ; 

And boots they had, not leaky in the upper, 

And room rent ready on the settling day ; 

And beer for poor old mother, worn and grey, 

And fire in frost ; and in the widow’s eyes 
It seemed the Lord had made earth paradise. 

And there they sat of evenings after dark 
Singing their song of “ Binger,” he and she, 

Her poor old cackle made the mongrels bark, 

And “ You sing Binger, mother,” carols he ; 

“ By crimes, but that ’s a good song, that her be/’ 
And then they slept there in the room they shared, 
And all the time Fate had his end prepared. 

One thing alone made life not perfect sweet ; 

The mother’s dally fear of what would come 
When woman and her iovely boy should meet, 

When the new wife would break up the old home. 

Fear of that unborn evil struck her dumb, 

And when her darling and a woman met, 

She shook and prayed, “ Not her, O God ; not yet,” 


“ Not yet, dear God, my Jimmy go from me.” 
Then she would subtly question with her son. 
“ Not very handsome, I don’t think her be ? ” 
God help the man who marries such an one.” 
Her red eyes peered to spy the mischief done. 
She took great care to keep the girls away, 

And all her trouble made him easier prey. 
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She was Bot native there, for she belonged 
Out Milford way, or Swansea ; no one knew* 

She had the piteous look of someone wronged, 

‘‘ Anna/’ her name, a widow, last of Triw. •" ■ ■ 

She had lived at Plaister’s End a year or two ; :■ 
At Callow’s cottage, renting half an acre | 

She was a hen wife and a perfume-maker* ,, 

Secret she was ; she lived in reputation ; 

But secret unseen threads went floating out : 

Her smile, her voice, her face, were all temptation; 
Ail subtle flies to trouble man the trout ; 

Man to entice, entrap, entangle, flout . . , 

To take and spoil, and then to cast aside ; 

Gain without giving was the craft she plied. 

And she complained, poor lonely widowed soul, 
How no one cared, and men were rutters all ; 

While true love is an ever-burning goal 
Burning the brighter as the shadows fail. 

And all love’s dogs went hunting at the call, 
Married or not she took them by the brain. 

Sucked at their hearts and tossed them back again. 

Like the straw fires lit on Saint John’s Eve, 

She burned and dwindled in her flckle heart ; 

For if she wept when Harry took his leave, 

Her tears were lures to beckon Bob to start. 

And if, while loving Bob, a tinker’s cart 
Came by, she opened window with a smile 
And gave the tinker hints to wait a while. 

She passed for pure ; but, years before, in Wales, 
Living at Mountain Ash with different men, 

Her less discretion had inspired tales 
Of certain things she did, and how, and when. 
Those seven years of youth ; we are frantic then. 
She had been frantic in her years of youth, 

The tales were not more evil than the truth. 



So the four souls are ranged, the .chess-board set, 
The dark, invisible hand of secret Fate ■ 

Brought it to come to being that they met ■ ■ 

After so many years of lying in ■ wait, ■ 

While we least think it he prepares his Mate, v V' ' ; 
Mate, and the King’s pawn played, it never ceases 
Though all the earth is dust of taken pieceSr 
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She had two children as the fruits of trade 
Though she drank bitter herbs to kill the curse, 

Both of them sons, and one she overlaid, 

The other one the parish had to nurse. 

Now she grew plump with money in her purse, 

Passing for pure a hundred miles, I guess, 

From where her little son wore workhouse dress. 


There with the Union boys he came and went, 

A parish bastard fed on bread and tea, 

Wearing a bright tin badge in furthest Gwenfc, 

And no one knowing w^ho his folk could be. 

His mother never knew his new name : she, — 

She touched the lust of those who served her turn, 
And chief among her men was Shepherd Ern. 

A moody, treacherous man of bawdy mind, 
Married to that mild girl from Ercall Hill, 

Whose gentle goodness made him more inclined 
To hotter sauces sharper on the bill. 

The new lust gives the lecher the new thrill, 

The new wine scratches as it slips the throat, 

The new flag is so bright by the old boat. 


Em 'Was her man to boy her bread and meat, 

Half of his weekly wage was hers to spend, 

She used to mock How is your wife, my: sweet ? ” 
Or wail, “' 0, Ernie, Iiow is this to end ? ” 

Or . coo, Ernie is without a friend, 

She cannot understand my precious life,” 

And Ernie would go home and beat ,his wife. 
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■ II 

OcTOBEE Fair-time is the time for fun 
For all the street is hurdled into rows ' 

■Of pens of heifers blinking at the sun, ■ 

And Lemster sheep which ' pant and' seem, to doze, 
And' stalls of hardbake and galanty shows, V ; 

And cheap] acks smashing crocks, and trumpets blowing" 
And the loud organ of the horses going« 

There you can buy blue ribbons for your girl 
Or take her in a swing-boat tossing high, 

Or hold her fast when all the horses whirl 
Round to the steam pipe w^hanging at the sky. 

Or stand her cockshies at the cocoa-shy, 

Or buy her brooches with her name in red, 

Or Queen Victoria done in gingerbread. 

Then there are rifle shots at tossing balls, 

“ And if you hit you get a good cigar/’ , , . 

And strength-whackers for lads to lamm with mauls, 
And Cheshire cheeses on a greasy spar. 

The country folk flock in from near and far, 

Women and men, like blow-flies to the roast, 

Ail love the fair ; but Anna loved it most. 

Anna was ail agog to see the fair ; 

She made Ern promise to be there to meet her. 

To arm her round to all the pleasures there, 

And buy her ribbons for her neck, and treat her, ,, . 
So that no woman at the fair should beat her 
In having pleasure at a man’s expense. 

She planned to meet him at the chapel fence. 

"So" Ernie went ; and Jimmy took his mother, 

Dressed in her finest with a Monmouth shawl, 

And there was such a crowd she thought she’d smother. 
And 0, she loved a pep’mint above all. 

Clash go the crockeries where the cheapjacks bawl, 
Baa go the sheep, thud goes the waxwork’s drum. 

And Ernie cursed for Anna hadn’t come* 
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He hunted for her up and down the place, 

Raging and snapping like a working brew.^ 

“ If you*re with someone else I’ll smash his face. 
And when I’ve done for him I’ll go for you*” 
lie bought no fairings as he’d vowed to do 
For Ms poor little children back at home 
Stuck at the glass ‘‘ to see till father come.” 


■Not . finding her, he went into an ion, . 

Busy with ringing till and scratching matches. 
Where thirsty drovers mingled stout with gin 
And three or four Welsh herds were singing catches. 

The swing-doors clattered, letting in in snatches 
The noises, of the fair, now low, now loud* . 

Ern called , for beer and glowered at the- crowd* ■ ■ 

Wiiile he was glowering at his drinking there 
In came the gipsy Bessie, hawking toys ,* 

A bold-eyed strapping harlot with black hair, 

One of the tribe which camped at Shepherd’s Bois* 
She lured him out of inn into the noise 
Of the steam-organ where the horses spim^ 

And so the end of all things was begun* 


Newness in lust, always the old in love. . 

Put up your toys,” he said, “ and come along, 

We’ll have a turn of swing-boats up above, 

And see the murder when they strike the gong*” ■ 

Don’t ’ee,” she giggled. '' My, but ain’t you strong. 
And where ’s your proper girl ? You don’t know me.” 
u j u You don’t.” “ Why, then, I will,” said he. 


Anna was late because the cart which drove her 
Called for her late (the horse had broke a trace), 
She was all dressed and scented for her loverg’ 
Her bright blue blouse had imitation lace, 

The paint was red as roses on her face, 

She hummed a song, because she thought to see 
How envious ail the other girls would, be* 



She turned aside, telling with bitter oaths 
What Ern should suffer if he turned agen, 

And there was Jimmy stripping off his clothes 
Within a little ring of farming men, 

“ Now, Jimmy, put the old tup into pen/’ 

His mother, watching, thought her heart would curdle, 
To see Jim drag the old ram to the hurdle. 


Then the ram butted and the game began, 

Till Jimmy’s muscles cracked and the ram grunted. 
The good old wrestling game of Ram and Man, 

At which none knows tlhe hunter from the hunted, 
‘‘ Come and see Jimmy have his belly bunted.” 

“ Good tup. Good Jim. Good Jimmy. Sick him, f 
By dang, but Jimmy’s got him fairly over,” 


Then there was clap of hands and Jimmy grinned 
And took five silver shillings from his backers, 
And said th’ old tup had put him out of wind 
ailnomers at- the,, Wimckers..,, 


Or else he’d take a- 
And some made ritde remarks of rams and knackers, 
And mother shook to get her son alone, 

So’s to be sure he hadn’t broke a bone. 
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When she arrived and. found her Ernie gone, 

Her bitter heart thought, This is flow" It is. 
Keeping me waiting while the sports are 0,01, s 
Promising faithful, too, and then to m,iss, ; 

0 , Ernie, . won’t I- give- it you for this/’ 

And looking up she saw a couple cling, 

Era with his arm round Bessie in the swing. ■ 

Ern caught her eye and spat, 'and cut her dead,/; 
Bessie laughed hardly, in the gipsy way, 

Anna, though blind with fury, tossed her head, / 
Biting her lips until, the red was grey, 

For bitter moments given, bitter pay, 

The time for payment comes, early or late/ 

No earthly debtor but accounts to Fate. 



She spoke^ to take MiHj .seeing' Mm a sheep, . 
‘‘How beautiful you wrastled with the ram, 

It made me all go tremble just to peep, 

I am that fond of wrastling, that I am* 

Why,, here ’s your mother, too. Good-evening, 
I was just telling Jim how well he. done, ■ 

How proud you must be of so finen son*” 
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None but the lucky man deserves the fair, 

For lucky men have money and success. 

Things that a whore is very glad to share, ■ 

Or dip, at least, a finger in the mess* ■ 

Anne, with her raddled cheeks and Sunday dress, 
Smiled upon Jimmy, seeing him succeed, 

As though to say, “ You are a man, indeed*” 


All the great things of life are swiftly done, 
Creation, death, and love the double gate, 
How^ever much we dawdle in the sun 
We have to hurry at the touch of Fate ; 

When Life knocks at the door no one can wait, 
When Death makes his arrest we have to go. 
And so with Love, and Jimmy found it so. 


Love, the sharp spear, went pricking to the bone, 

In that one look, desire and bitter aching, 

Longing to have that woman all alone 
For her dear beauty’s sake all else forsaking ; 

And sudden agony that set him shaking 

Lest she, whose beauty made his heart’s blood cruddle, 

Should be another man’s to kiss and cuddle. 


She was beside him when he left the ring, 

Her soft dress brushed against him as he passed her ; 
He thought her penny scent a sw’’eeter thing 
Than precious ointment out of alabaster; 

Love, the mild servant, makes a drunken master. 

She smiled, half sadly, out of thoughtful eyes, 

And all the strong young man w^as easy prize. 
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Old mother blinked, wMle, Jimmy .Rardly^lmew'.:^ 
Whether he knew the woman there or not ; 

But well he knew, if not, he wanted to, ' 

: 'Joy of her, beauty ran in him so hot, 

Old trembling mother by him was forgot, 

, While Anna searched the 'mother’s face, to know 
: Whether she took her for a whore or no. 


The woman’s maxim, 'Win the woman first,” 
Made , her be gracious to the withered thing. 
*^This being in crowds do give one such a thirst, 
I wonder if they’ve tea going at ‘ The King ’ ? 
My throat ’s that dry my very tongue do cling, 
Perhaps you’d take my arm, we’d wander up 
(If you’d agree) and try and get a cup. 


“Come, ma’am, a cup of tea would do you good| 
There ’s nothing like a nice hot cup of tea 
After the crowd and all the time you’ve stood ; 
And ‘ The King ’ ’s strict, it isn’t like * The KeyJ 
Now, take my arm, my dear, and lean on me.” 
And Jimmy’s mother, being nearly blind, 

Took Anna’s arm, and only thought her kind. 


So off they set, with Anna talking to her, 

How nice the tea would be after the crowd, 

And mother thinking half the time she knew her, 
And Jimmy’s heart’s blood ticking quick and loud, 
And Death beside him knitting at his shroud, 

And all the High Street babbling with the fair, 
And white October clouds in the blue air. 


So tea was made and down they sat to drink ; 

0 the pale beauty sitting at the board ! 

There is more death in women than we think, 
There is much danger^ in the soul adored. 

The white hands bring the poison and the cord ; 
Death has a lodge in lips as red as cherries, 
Death has a mansion in the yew-tree berries. 
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They sat there talking after.tea' was done, ' 
And' Jimmy blushed at Anna’s sparkling looks, 
And Anna iattered mother' on; her son,.. 
Catching both fishes on her pbtle hooks. 

With twilight, tea and talk in ingle-nooks, 

And nmsic coming up from the dim street,, , , 
Mother had never known a fair so sweet*. 


Now cow-bells clink, for milking time is come, 
The drovers stack the hurdles into carts, 

New masters drive the straying cattle home, 
Many a young calf from his mother parts, 
Hogs straggle back to sty by fits and starts ; 
The farmers take a last glass at the inns, 

And now the frolic of the fair begins. 


All of the side shows of the fair are lighted, 

Flares and bright lights, and brassy cymbals clanging, 
Beginning now ” and “ Everyone ’s invited,” 

Shatter the pauses of the organ’s whanging, 

The Oldest Show on Earth and the Last Hanging, 

The Murder in the Red Barn,”- with real blood, 

The rifles crack, the Sally shy-sticks thud. 


Anna -^ walked slowly homewards with her prey, ' ' 
Holding old' tottering mother’s' weight upon her. 

And po,uriiig in sweet -poison on the way 
Of Snell S; pleasure, ma’am, and such a:n' honour,” 
And One’s so safe with such a'',son':to con her ' '' 
Through all the noises and through all the press, 
Boys daredn’t squirt tormenters on her dress.” 


At .mother’s, door they, stop , to say Good-night. ” 
And mother must go in to set, the table. ' ■ 

Anna pretended that she felt a fright 
To go alone through all the merry babel: 

My friends are waiting at ‘ The Cain and Abel/ 
Just down the other side of Market Square, 

It ’d be a mercy if you’d set me there.” 
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So Jimmy came, while mother went inside ; 

Anna' has got her yictim in her clutch.: ■ 

Jimmy, all blushing, glad to be her guide, 

Thrilled by her scent, and trembling at her touch. 
She was all white and dark, and said not much ; ■ 
She sighed, to hint that pleasure’s gra¥e was dug, 
And smiled within to see him such a mug. ■ 


They passed the doctor’s house among the trees, ■ 
She sighed so deep that Jimmy asked her why. 

‘‘ Fm too unhappy upon nights like these, 

When everyone has hap>piness but I 1 ” 

“ Then, aren’t you happy ? ” She appeared to cry, 
Blinked with her eyes, and turned aw’^ay her head : 
“ Not much ; but some men understand,” she said. 


Her voice caught lightly on a broken note, 

Jimmy half-dared but dared not touch her hand, 
Yet all his blood went pumping in his throat 
Beside the beauty he could understand, 

And Death stopped knitting at the muflling band. 
‘‘ The shroud is done,” he muttered, ‘‘ toe to chin, 
He snapped the ends, and tucked his needles in. 


Jimmy,- half stammering, choked, Has any- man— 
He stopped, she shook her head to axiswer “ No.” 

‘‘ Then tell me.” “ No. P’raps some day, if I can. 
It hurts to talk of some things ever so. 

But you’re so different. There, come, we must go. 
None but unhappy women know how good 
It is to meet a soul who ’s understood.” 


** No. Wait a moment. May I call you Anna ? ” 
** Perhaps. There must be nearness ’twixt us two. 
Love in her face hung out his bloody banner, 

And all love’s clanging trumpets shocked and blew. 
“ When we got up to-day we never knew.” 

‘‘ Fm sure I didnT think,' nor you did.” Never.” 
And now this friendship’s come to us for ever,” 
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Now, Anna, take my arm, dear,-’^ Not to-night. 
That must come later when we know our mmds, 

We must agree to keep this evening white, 

Well eat the fruit to-night and save the rinds/* 

And all the folk whose shadows darked the,, blinds, 

And all the dancers whirling in the fair, , ■ 

Were wretched worms to Jim and Anna there,- , 

‘‘ How wonderful life Is/* said Anna, lowly. 

But it begins again with you for friend/* 

In the dim lamplight Jimmy thought her holy, 

A lovely fragile thing for him to. tend, 

Grace beyond measure, beauty without end. 

“ Anna/* he said ; “ Good-night. This is the door. 

I never knew what people meant before/* 


“Good-night,myfriend. Good-bye/* “ But, O my sweet. 
The night *s quite early yet, don’t say good-bye, 

Come just another short turn down the street, 

The whole life’s bubbling up for you and I. 

Somehow I feel to-morrow we may die. 

Come just as far as to the blacksmith’s light/* 

But “ No/’ said Anna ; “ Not to-night. Good-night/" 


All the tides triumph when the white moon fills, 
Down in the race the toppling waters shout, 

The breakers shake the bases of the hills. 

There is a- thundering where the streams go out, ' 
And the wise shipman puts his ship about 
Seeing the gathering of those waters wan. 

But "Sfhat when love makes high tide in a man ? 


Jimmy walked home with all his mind on fi;re, 
One lovely face for ever set in' flame. ■ . - 

He shivered as he went, like tautened - wire, ■ , 
Surge after surge of shuddering in him came 
And then swept out repeating one sweet name, 
“ Anna, 0 Anna/’ to the evening star, : 

Anna was sipping whiskey in the -.-bar, • ' 
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So back to homeland oiother Jimmy waiideredi 
ThinkiBg of Plaister’s.:Eiid and Annans lips* 

He ate no supper wortii the name, but pondered 
On Plaister’s End hedge, scarlet with ripe Mps, 
And of the lovely moon, there in eclipse, 

And how she most be shining in the house 
Behind the hedge of those old dog-rose boughs. 

Old mother cleared away. The clock struck eight, 
‘‘ Why, boy, 3 ?'ou’ve left your bacon, lawks a me, 
So that what comes of having tea so late, 
Another time you’ll .'go without your' tea. 

Your father liked his cup, too, dldriT he, 

Always * another cup ’ he used to say, 

He never went witlio'iit on any day. ■ 

** How nice the lady was and how she talked, 

Fve never had a nicer fair, not ever.” 

“ She said she’d like to see us if we walked 
To Plaister’s End, beyond by Watersever. 
Nice-looking woman, too, and that, and clever ;' ' 
We might go round one evening, p’raps, twoj ■■ 
Or I might go, if it ’s too far for join” 

No,” said the mother, “ we’re not folk for that ; 
Meet at the fair and that, and there an end. 

Rake out the fire and put out the cat, 

These fairs are sinful, tempting folk to spend. 

Of course she spoke polite and like a friend ; 

Of course she had to do, and so I let her, 

But now it ’s done and past, so I forget her,” 


“ 1 don’t see why forget her. Why forget her ? 

She treat us kind. She weren’t like everyone, 

I never saw a woman I liked better, 

And he ’s not easy pleased, mj father’s son. 

So 111 go round some night when work is done,” 

‘‘ Now, Jim, my dear, trust mother, there ’s a dear/’ 
Well, so Tdo, but sometimes you’re so queer,” 
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She blinked at him out of her witiiered' eyes 
Below her lashless eyelids red and. bleared, ■ 

Her months of sacrifice had won' the .prize, , ■ 

Her Jim had come to what she always feared. 

And yet she doubted, so she shook and peered 

And begged her God not let a woman 'take 

The lovely son whom she had starved to make. ^ ■ 

Doubting, she stood the dishes in the rack, ' 

We’ll ask her in some evening, then,” she said. 

How nice her hair looked in the bit of black,” 

And still she peered from eyes all dim and red 
To note at once if Jimmy drooped his head, 

Or if his ears blushed when he heard her praised, 

And Jimmy blushed and hung his head and gazed. 


“ This is the end,” she thought. “ This is the end. 
ril have to sew again for Mr. Jones, 

Do hems w^hen I can hardly see to mend, 

And have the old ache in my marrow-bones. 

And when his wife ’s in child-bed, when she groanS: 
She’ll send for me until the pains have ceased, 

And give me leavings at the christening feast. 

And sit aslant to eye me as I eat, 

" You’re only wanted here, ma’am, for to-day, 

■Just for the christ’ning party, for the. treat, ' 

Don’t ever think I mean to let you stay 
Two ’s company, three ’s none, that ’s what I say J 
■-Life can be bitter to the very bone 
When one is poor, and woman, and alone. 
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Jimmy went out into the night to think 
Under the moon so steady in the blue* 

The woman’s beauty ran in him like drinks 

The fear that men had loved her burnt him through | 

The fear that even then another knew 

All the' deep mystery which women make 

To hide the inner nothing made him . shake* 


Anna, I love you, and I always shall/’ ' 

He looked towards Plaister’s End beyond Cot Hills. 
A white star glimmered in the long canal, 

A droning from the .music came in thrills. 

Love is a ilame to burn out human walls^ 

Love is a flame to set the wih on fire, 

Love is a flame to cheat men into mire. 


One of the three, we make Love what we choose, 
But Jimmy did not know, he only thought 
That Anna was too beautiful to lose. 

That she was all the world and he was naught, 
That it was sweet, though bitter, to be caught, 
Anna, I love you.” Underneath the moon, 

I shall go mad unless I see you soon,” 


The fair’s lights threw aloft a misty glow. 

The organ whangs, the giddy horses reel, 

The rifles cease, the folk begin to go, 

The hands unclamp the swing-boats from the wheel 
There is a smell of trodden orange peel ; 

The organ drones and dies, the horses stop, 

And then the tent collapses from the top. 


The fair is over, let the people troop, 

The drunkards stagger homewards down the gutters. 
The showmen heave in an excited group, 

The poles tilt slowly down, the canvas flutters, 

The mauls knock out the pins, the last flare sputters. 

** Lower away/’ Go easy/’ Lower, lower.” 

“ YouVe dang near knock my skull in. Loose it slower. 
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“ Back in the horses.’’ “ Are the swing-boats loaded ? 

All right to start.” ‘‘ Bill, where 's the cushion gone T 
The red one for the Queen ? ” ‘‘ I think I stowed it.” 

“ You think, you think. Lord, where ’s that cushion, 
John ? ” 

“ It ’s in that bloody box you’re sitting on, 

What more d’you want ? ” A concertina plays 
Far off as wandering lovers go their ways. 

Up the dim Bye Street to the market-place 
: The'.dead bones of the fair are borne in carts, ■ 

Horses and swing-boats at a funeral pace 
After triumphant hours quickening hearts ; 

A policeman eyes each waggon as it starts, 

The drowsy showmen stumble half asleep, 

One of them catcalls, having drunken deep. 

So out, over the pass, into the plain, 

And the dawn hnds them filling empty cans 
In some sweet-smelling dusty country lane, 

Where a brook chatters over rusty pans. 

The iron chimneys of the caravans 

Smoke as they go. And now the fair has gone 

To find a new pitch somewhere further on. 

But as the fair moved out two lovers came, 

Ernie and Bessie loitering out together ; 

Bessie with wild eyes, hungry as a flame, 

Em like a stallion tugging at a tether. 

It was calm moonlight, and October weather, 

So still, so lovely, as they topped the ridge. 

They brushed by Jimmy standing on the bridge. 


And, as they passed, they gravely eyed each other. 
And the blood burned in each heart beating there ; 
And out into the Bye Street tottered mother, 
Without her shawl, in the October air. 

Jimmy,” she cried, “ Jimmy.” And Bessie’s hair 
Drooped on the instant over Ernie’s face, 

And the two lovers clung in an embrace. 
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0, Em/’ “ My own, my Bessie.” As they kissed 
Jimmy was envious of the thing imkiiowri. 

So this was Love, the something he had missed, 
Woman and man athirst, aflame, alone. 

Envy went knocking at his marrow-bone. 

And Anna’s face swam up so diin, so fair, 

Shining and sweet, with poppies in her hair. 


III 

After the fair, the gang began again. 

Tipping the trollies down the banks of earth. 

The truck of stone clanks on the endless chain, 

A clever pony guides it to its berth. 

“ Let go.” It tips, the navvies shout for mirth 
To see the pony step aside, so wise, 

But Jimmy sighed, thinking of Anna’s eyes. 

And when he stopped his shovelling he looked 
Over the junipers towards Plaister way, 

The beauty of his darling had him hooked, 

He had no heart for wrastling with the clay. 

O Lord Aimightj’', I must get away ; 

O Lord, I must. I must Just see my flower. 

Why, I could run there in the dinner hour.” 

The whistle on the pilot engine blew, 

The men knocked off, and Jimmy slipped aside 
Over the fence, over the bridge, and through, 

And then ahead along the water-side, 

Under the red-brick rail-bridge, arching wide, 

Over the hedge, across the fields, and on ; 

The foreman asked : “ Where ’s Jimmy Gurney gone I 

It is a mile and more to Plaister’s End, 

But Jimmy ran the short ws.y by the stream, 

And there was Anna’s cottage at the bend, 

With blue smoke on the chimney, faint as steam. 

“ God, she ’s at home,” and up his heart a gleam 
Leapt like a rocket on November nights, 

And shattered slowly in a burst of lights. 
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Anna was singing at her kitchen fire, 

She was surprised, and not well pleased to see 
A sweating navvy, red with heat and mire, 

Come to her door, whoever he might be, 

Bnt when she saw that it was Jimmy, ^ she 
Smiled at his eyes upon her, full of pain, 

And' thought, But, still, he mustn’t come again, 

“ People' will 'talk ; boys are such crazy things ; 

But be ’s a' dear boy , though he is so green.” 

So, hurriedly, .she slipped her apron strings,, , 

And dabbed her hair, and wiped her fingers clean, 

And came to greet him languid as a queen, 

Looking as sweet, as fair, as pure, as sad, 

As when she drove her loving husband mad. 

“ Poor boy,” she said, poor boy, how hot you are,” 
She laid a cool hand to his sweating face. 

How kind to come. Have you been running far ? 
Fm just going out ,* come up the road a pace. 

0 dear, these hens ; they’re all about the place.” 

So Jimmy shooed the hens at her command, 

And got outside the gate as she had planned. 


Anna, my dear, I love you ; love you, true ; 

I had to come — don’t know-— I. can’t rest— 

I lay awake all night, thinking of you. 

Many must love you, but I love you best.” 

Many have loved me, yes, dear, ’’ she confessed, 
She .smiled upon , him with a tender pride, 

“ But my love ended when my husband died. 


** Still, we’II be friends, dear friends, dear, tender friends 
Love with its fever ’s at an end for me. 

Be by me gently now the fever ends, 

Life IS a lovelier thing than lovers see, 

Fd like to trust a man, Jimmy,” said 'she, 

May I trust you ? ” ‘‘ Oh, Anna dear, my dear—” 
Don’t come so close,” she said, with people near. 
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“ Dear, donT be vexed.'; ■ it ’s very sweet to ind 
■ One who- will understand ; ■ but life is life^ 

And those w^ho do not know are so; unkmd» ^ 

But you’ll be by me,- Jimmy,' in the strife,' ' 

I love you though I cannot be your wife ; ■ 

And now be off, before the whistle goes, ' 

Or else you’ll lose your quarter, goodness ' knows,” ' 

When cao' I see you, Anna ? Tell me, dear. 
To-night ? To-morrow ? Shall I come -to-night ? ; 

“ Jimmy, my friend, I .cannot ' have jon here ; ' , 

But when I come to town perhaps we might. 

Dear, you must go ; no kissing ; you can write, 

And I’ll arrange a meeting when I learn 

What friends are doing ” (meaning Shepherd Ern)* 

Good-bye, my own,” , ‘‘ Dear Jim, you understani. 
If we were only free, dear, free to meet, 

Dear, I would take you by your big, strong hand 
And kiss your dear boy eyes so blue and sweet ; 

But my dead husband lies under the sheet, 

Dead in my heart, dear, lovel}^ lonely one, 

So, Jim, my dear, my loving days are done. 


“ But though my heart is. buried in his grave :■ 
Something might be— friendship and utter trust— 
And you, my dear starved little Jim shall have 
Flowers of friendship- from my dead heart’s dust | 
Life would be sweet if men would never lust. 

Why do you, Jimmy ? Tell me sometime, dear, 
Why men are always what we women fear. 


“ Not now. Good-bye ; we understand, we twO| 
And life, O Jim, how glorious life is ; 

This sunshine in my heart is due to you ; 

I was so sad, and life has given this. 

I 'think ‘ I wish I had something of Ms,* 

Do give me something, will you be so kind ? 
Something to. keep you always in my mini/* 
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I will/' he saiiL “ Now go, 'or you’ll be late. 
He broke from her and rau, and never dreami 
That as she stood to watch him from the gate 
Her heart was half amusement, half contempt, 
Comparing Jim the squab, red and unkempt, 
In sweaty corduroys, with Shepherd Ern. 

She blew Mm kisses till he passed the turn. 


The whistle blew before he reached the line ; 
The foreman asked him what the hell he meant, 
Whether a duke had asked him out to dine, 

Or if he thought the bag would pay his rent ? 
And Jim was fined before the foreman went. 
But still his spirit glowed from Anna’s words, 
Cooed in the voice so like a singing bird’s. 


** O Anna, darling, you shall have a present ; 

Fd give you golden gems if I were rich, 

And everything that ’s sweet and all that ’s pleasant.” 
He dropped his pick as though he had a stitch, 

And stared tow’rds Flaister’s End, past Bushe’s Pitch, 
‘‘ 0 beauty, what I have to give I’ll give, 

All mine is yours, beloved, while I live,” 


All through the afternoon his pick was slacking, 
His eyes were always turning west and south. 
The foreman was inclined to send him packing, 
But put it down to after fair-day drouth ; 

He looked at Jimmy with an ugly mouth, 

And Jimmy slacked, and muttered in a moan, 

“ My love, my beautiful, my very own.” 


So she had loved. Another man had had her ; 

She had been his with passion in the night ; 

An agony of envy made him sadder, 

Yet stabbed a pang of bitter-sweet delight— 

0 he would keep liis image of her white. 

The foreman cursed, stepped. up, and asked him fiat 
What kind of gum-tree he was gaping at. 
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It .was, Jmi’s custom, wbee.the pay ......day .came, . 

To take liis weekly five and twenty shilling 
Back ill the little packet tO' his dame ; 

.Not taking out a farthing for a filling^^ ■ 

.Nor. twopence for a pot, for he was willing . 

That she should- have it all to save or spend* ^ 

But love makes many lovely customs- end* - 

.Next pay day eam-e and Jimmy took the money, ' 
But not to mother, for he meant to buy 
-.A thirteen-shilling locket for his 
■ Whatever bellies hungered and went dry, 

A silver heart-shape with a ruby ..eye» 

He bought the thing and paid the shopman's price, 
And hurried off to make the sacrifice* 


“ Is it for me ? You dear, dear generous boy. 
How sweet of you. I’ll wear it in my dress. 
When you’re beside me life is such a joy, 

You bring the sim to solitariness.” 

She brushed his jacket with a light caress, 

His arms went round her fast, she yielded meek-; 
He had the happiness to kiss her cheek. 


“ My dear, my dear.” “ My very dear, my Jim., ■ 
How. very kind my Jimmy is to me.; ■ 

I ache to think that some are harsh to him ; 

Not like ray Jimmy, beautiful and free. 

My darling boy, how lovely it would be 
If all would trust as we two trust each other.” 
And Jimmy’s heart grew hard against his mother. 


She, poor old soul, was waiting in the gloom 
For Jimmy’s pay, that she could do the shopping. 
The clock ticked out a solemn tale of doom ; 

Clogs on the bricks outside went ciippa-clopping, 
The owls were coming out and dew was dropping. 
The bacon burnt, and Jimmy not yet home. " 

The clock was ticking dooms out like a gnome* 
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What can have kept him that he doesn’t come ? 

0 God, they’d tell me if he’d come to hurt.” 

The unknown, unseen evil struck her numb, 

She saw Ms body bloody in the dirt, 

She saw the life blood' pumping, through the shirt,. 

She saw him tipsy in the' navvies’ .booth, 

She saw all forms of evil but the truth. 

At last she hurried up the line to ask 
If Jim were hurt or why he wasn’t back. 

She found the watchman wearing through his task ; 
Over the fire basket in his shack ; 

Behind, the new embankment rose up black. 

'' Gurney ? ” he said. He’d got to see a friend.” 

“ Where ? ” “I dunno. I think out Plaister’s End,” 


Thanking the man, she tottered down the hill, 
The long-feared fang had bitten to the bone. 

The brook beside her talked as water will 
That it was lonely singing all alone, 

The night was lonely with the w'^ater’s tone, 

And she was lonel}?' to the very marrow. 

Love puts such bitter poison on Fate’s arrow. 

She went the long way to them by the mills, 

She told herself that she must find her son. 

The night was ominous of many ills ; 

The soughing larch-clump almost made her rim, 
Her boots hurt (she had got a stone in one) 

And bitter beaks were tearing at her liver 
That her boy’s heart was turned from her forever* 


She kept the lane, past Spindle’s, past the Callows’' 
Her lips still muttering prayers against the worst, 
And there were people coming from the sallows. 
Along the wild duck patch by 'Beggar’s Hurst, 
Being in moonlight mother saw them first, 

She saw them moving in the moonlight dim, 

A woman with a sweet voice saying Jim.” 


IBS 
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Trembling she grovelled down into the ditchs 
They wandered past her pressing side to side* 

“ 0 Anna,' my belov’d, if I were rick’" ■ 

It was her eon, and Anna’s voice replied,- 
Dear , boy, dear beauty boy, my love and pride.” 
And he : ‘‘ It ’s but a silver thing, but I 
Will earn you better lockets by and by.” 

Dear boy, you mustn’t,” But I mean tO' do.” 

“ Wliat was that funny sort of noise I heard ? ” ■ 
Where t ” "" In the hedge ; a sort of sob or coo. 
Listen. It ’s gone,” ” It may have been a bird,” 
Jim tossed a stone but mother never stirred. 

She hugged the hedgerow, choking down her pain 
While the hot tears w'ere blinding in her brain. 


The two passed on, the withered woman rose, 
For many minutes she could only shake, 
Staring ahead with trembling little Oh’s,” 
The noise a very frightened child might make, 
O God, dear God, don’t let the woman take 
My little son, God, not my little Jim. 

0 God, I’ll have to starve if I lose him.” 


So back she trembled, nodding wdth her head, 
Laughing and trembling in the bursts of tears, 

Her ditch-ftlled boots both squelching in the tread, 
Her shopping-bonnet sagging to her ears, , ■ 

Her heart too dumb with brokenness for fears. 

The nightmare whickering with the laugh of death 
Could not have added terror to her breath. 


She reached the house, and : Fra all right,” said 
Fll just take off my things ; but Fm all right, 

Fd be all right with just a cup of tea, 

If I could only get this grate to light, 

The paper ’s damp and Jimmy ’s late to-night ; 

* Belov’d, if I was rich,’ was what he said, 

O Jim, I wish that God would kill me dead/® 
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While she was blinking at the unlit grate, 

ScfatcMBg tte match-heads off the woodi 

She heard Jim comings so she reached Ms plate, , 

And forked the over-frizzled scraps of food. 

“ You’re late,” she said, “ and this yer isn’t good, 


You’ve been to Plaister’s End ? ” 

‘‘Yes”. 

Fve been staying 

For money for the shopping ever so. 

Down here we can’t get victuals without paying, 

There ’s no trust down the Bye Street, as you know, 

And now it ’s dark and it ’s too late to go. 

You’ve been to Plaister’s End. What took you there ? ” 
“ The lady who was with us at the fair.” 


“ Yes, the lady.” 

You’ve been to see her ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“ What happened then ? 

“ I saw her.” 

“ Yes. And what filth did she trade ye t 
Or d’you expect your locket back agen ? 

I know the rotten ways of whores with men. 

What did it cost ye ? ” 

“ What did what cost ? ” 

“It. 

Your devil’s penny for the devil’s bit.” 


“ I don’t know what you mean.” 

“ Jimmy, my own. 

Don’t lie to mother, boy, for mother knows. 

I know you and that lady to the bone, 

And she ’s a whore, that thing you call a rose, 

A whore who takes whatever male thing goes j 

A harlot with the devil’s skill to tell 

The special key of each man’s door to hell.” 
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** She 's not* She ’s nothing of the kind, I tell ’ee*” 
, ■^^ You caiTt .tell women like a woman can ; 
beggar tells a lie to fill his belly,' 

A strumpet tells a lie to win a man, 

Women were liars since the world began ; ' 

And she ’s a liar, branded in the eyes, 

A rotten liar, who inspires lies/* 

I say she *s not/* 

‘‘ No, don’t ’ee Jim, my dearie^ 
YoiiVe seen her often in the last few days, 

She ’s given a love as makes you come in weary 
To lie to me before going out to laze. 

She ’s tempted you into the devil’s ways, 

She ’s robbing you, full fist, of what you earn, 

In God’s name, what ’s she giving in return ? ’* 

“ Her faith, my dear, and that ’s enough for me/’ 
Her faith. Her faith. O Jimmy, listen, dear ; 

Love doesn’t ask for faith, my son, not he ; 

He asks for life throughout the live-long year, 

And life ’s a test for any plough to ere 

Life tests a plough in meadows made of stones, 

Love takes a toil of spirit, mind and bones. 

I know a woman’s portion when she loves, 

It ’s hers to give, my darling, not to take i 
It isn’t lockets, dear, nor pairs of gloves, 

It isn’t marriage bells nor wedding cake, 

It ’s up and cook, although the belly ache ; 

And bear the child, and up and work again, 

And count a sick man’s grumble w^orth the pain 

“ Will she do this, and fifty times as much ? ” 

No. I don’t ask her.” 

No. I warrant, no. 

She ’s one to get a young fool in her clutch, 

And you’re a fool to let her trap you so. 

She love you ? She ? O Jimmy, let her go ; 

I was so happy, dear, before she came, 

And now I’m going to the grave in shame. 
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I bore yoUg Jimmy, in this very room. 

For fifteen years I got you ail you had, 

You were my little son, made in my womb. 

Left all to me, for God had took your dad, 

You were a good son, doing all I bade. 

Until this strumpet came from God knows where. 
And now you lie, and I am in despair. 


'VJimmy, I won’t say more, ■ I know you think ■ 
That I don’t know, being just a withered old, 

With chaps all fallen in and eyes that blink, 

And hands that tremble so they cannot hold. 

A bag of bones to put in churchyard mould, 

A red -eyed hag beside your evening star.” 

And Jimmy gulped, and thought “ By God, you are. 


“ Well, if I am, my dear, I don’t pretend. 

I got my eyes red, Jimmy, making you. 

My dear, before our love time ’s at an end 
Think just a minute what it is you do. 

If this were right, my dear, you’d tell me true ; 
You don’t, and so it ’s wrong ; you lie ; and she 
Lies too, or else you wouldn’t lie to me. 


“ Women and men have only got one way 
And that way ’s marriage ; other ways are lust. 
If you must marry this one, then you may. 

If not. you’ll drop her.” 

‘‘ No.” ■ “ 1 say you must 
Or bring my hairs with sorrow to the dust. 

Marry your whore, you’ll pay, and there an end. 
My God, you shall not have a whore for friend. 


By God, you shall not, not while I’m alive. 
Never, so help me God, shall that thing be. 

If she ’s a woman fit to touch she’ll wive, 

If not she ’s whore, and she shall deal with rn 
And may God’s blessed mercy help us see 
And may He make my Jimmy count the cost, 
■My little boy 'Who ’s lost, -as I am lost.” 
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People ill love cannot be won by kindness, 

And opposition makes them feel like iiiortyi*s« 

When folk are crazy with a druiikeii blindness^ 

It ’s best to flog them with each other ®s garters^, 

And have the flogging done by Shropshire carters, 
Bora under Ercall where the white stones lie ; 

Ercall that smells of honey in July. 

Jimmy said nothing, in reply, but thought' 

That mother w^as an old, hard jealous thing. 

“ III love my girl through good and ill report, • 

I shall be true whatever grief it bring/* 

And in his heart he heard the death-bell ring , 

E'er mother’s death, and thought what it would be ■ 
To bury her in church3mrd and be free. 

He saw the narrow grave under the wall, 

Home without mother nagging at his dear, 

And Anna there with him at evenfall, 

Bidding him dry his eyes and be of cheer. 

The death that took poor mother brings me near, 
Nearer than we have ever been before, 

Near as the dead one came, but dearer, more/* 

“ Good-night, my son,** said mother. “ Night/* he said 
He dabbed her brow wi’s lips and blew the light, 

She lay quite silent crying on the bed, 

Stirring no limb, but crying through the night. 

He slept, convinced that he was Anna’s knight. 

And when he went to work he left behind 
Money for mother crying herself blind. 

After that night he came to Anna’s call, 

He was a fly in Anna’s subtle weavings, 

Mother had no more share in him at all ; 

All that the mother had was Anna’s leavings. 

There were more lies, more lockets, more deceivings, 
Taunts from the proud old woman, lies from him, • 
And Anna’s coo of “ Cruel. Leave her, Jim/* 
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Also the foreman spoke : “ You make me siekj 
You come-day-go*"day-God"Send“plenty-beer, 

You put less mizzle on your bit of Dick, 

Or get your time, 111 have no slackers here, 

IVe had my eye on you too long, my dear.” 

And Jimmy "pondered while the man attacked, 

‘‘ Fd see her all day long if I were sacked.” 

And trembling mother thought, I’ll go to see ’r. 

She’d give me back my boy if she were told . 

Just what he is to me, my pretty dear ; 

She wouldn’t leave me starving; in the cold. 

Like what I am.” But she was weak and old. 

She thought, “ But if I ast her, I’m afraid 
He’d hate me ever after,” so she stayed. 


Bessie, the gipsy, got with child by Em, 

She joined her tribe again at Shepherd’s Meea, 

In that old quarry overgrown with fern, 

Where goats are tethered on the patch of green. 
There she reflected on the fool she’d been, 

And plaited kipes and waited for the bastard, 

And thought that love was glorious while it lasted, 

And Ern the moody man went moody home, 

To that most gentle girl from Ercali Hill, 

And bade her take a heed now he had come, 

Or else, by cripes, he’d put her through the mill 
He didn’t want her love, he’d had his fill, 

Thank you, of her, the bread and butter sack. 

And Anna heard that Shepherd- Ern was back 

Back. And Fil have him back to- me/’ she mutt 
^*This lovesick boy of twenty, green as -grass, . 
Has made me wonder if my brains are- buttered, 
He, and his lockets, and his love, the ass. 

I don’t know why he comes. A as 1 alas ! 

God knows I want no love ; but every sun 
I bolt mj doors on some poor loving one* 
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It breaks my heart to turn them out of doors, 
I hear them crying to me in the rain ; 

One, with a white face, curses, one implores, ' 

' Anna, for God’s sake, let me in again,. 

Anna, belov’d, I cannot bear the pain/ 

Like hoovey sheep bleating outside a fold 
' Anna, belov’d, I’m in the wind and cold.® 


I want no men. I’m weary to the soul 
Of men like moths about a candle flame, 

Of men like flies about a sugar bowl, 

Acting alike, and all wanting the same. 

My dreamed-of swirl of passion never came. 

No man has given me the love I dreamed, 

But in the best of each one something gleamed* 


If my dear darling were alive, but he , . . 
He was the same ; he didn’t understand. 

The eyes of that dead child are haunting me, 
I only turned the blanket wdth my hand. 

It didn’t hurt, he died as I had planned. 

A little skinny creature, weak and red ; 

It looked so peaceful after it was dead. 


“ I have been all alone, in spite of all. 
Never a light to help me place my feet : 

I have had many a pain and many a fall. 
Life ’s a long headache in a noisy street. 
Love at the budding looks so very sweet, 
Men put such bright disguises on their lust. 
And then it all goes crumble into dust. 


Jimmy the same, dear, lovely Jimmy, too, 
He goes the seif-same way the others went, 

I shall bring sorrow to those eyes of blue. 

He asks the love I’m sure I never meant. 

Am I to blame ? And all his money spent. 
Men make this shutting doors such cruel pain* 
O, Em, I want you in my life again.” ' 



As tlie deft angler, when the fishes rise, 

Flicks on the broadening circle over each 
The delicatest touch of dropping flies, 

Then, pulls more line and whips a longer reach, 
Longing to feel the rod bend, the reel screech, 
And the quick comrade net the monster out, 

So Anna played the fly over her trout. 
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On Sunday afternoons the lovers walk 
Arm within arm, dressed in their Sunday best. 

The man with the blue necktie sucks a stalk, 

The woman answers when she is addressed. 

On quiet country stiles they sit to rest, 

■And after .fifty years of wear and tear 

They think how beautiful their couriships were. 

Jimmy and Anna met to walk together 
The Sunday after Shepherd Ern returned ; 

And Anna’s hat was lovely with a feather 
Bought and dyed blue with money Jimmy earned. 

They walked towards Callow’s Farm, and Anna yearned i 
“ Dear boy/’ she said, “ this road is dull to-day, 

Suppose we turn and walk the other way.” 


They turned, she sighed. “ What makes you sigh ? ” h® 
asked. 

“ Thinking,” she said, “ thinking and grieving, too. 
Perhaps some wicked woman will come masked 
Into your life, my dear, to ruin you. 

And trusting every woman as you do 
It might mean death to love and be deceived ; 

You’d take it hard, I thought, and so I grieved.” 


Dear one, dear Anna,” “ O my lovely boy, 

Life is all golden to the finger tips. 

What will be must be : but to-day’s a joy. 

Reach me that lovely branch of scarlet hips.” 

He reached and gave ; she put it to her lips. 

And here,” she said, we come to Plaister Turns,” 
And then she chose the road to Shepherd Em’s. 
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Twice she passed, thrice, she with4he^ boj:,heside ^her,;^ 

A iovely fly, hooked for a human heart, ' ■ 

She passed his little gate, while Jimmy eyed her,; 

Peeling her beauty tear his soul apart : 

Then did the great trout rise, the great pike dart,',.;.,;- 
The gate went clack, a mao came up the MU, , 

The lucky strike had hooked him through the gilit ; : 

Her breath comes quick, her tired beauty glows, . 

She would not look behind, she looked ahead. 

It seemed to Jimmy she was like a rose, 

A golden white rose faintly flushed with red* 

Her eyes danced quicker at the approaching tread, 

Her finger nails dug sharp into her palm* 

She yearned to Jimmy’s shoulder, and kept calm. ,. ■ 

‘^Evening,’® said. Shepherd -Em. She turned and eyed 
him 

Cold and surprised, but interested too. 

To see how much he felt the hook inside Mm, 

And how much he surmised, and Jimmy knew, 

And if her beauty still could make him do 
The love tricks he had gambolled in the past* 

A glow shot through her that her fish was grassed, ^ , 

Evening,”, she said,- Good evening,” Jimmy- felt-, 
Jealous and angry at the shepherd’s tone ; 

He longed to hit the fellow’s nose a belt, 

He wanted his beloved his alone* 

A fellow^’s girl should be a fellow’s own. . 

Em gave the lad a glance and turned to Anna, 

Jim might have been in China by his manner. 

Still walking out ? ” “ As you are,” I’ii be bound/' 
Can yon talk gipsy yet, or plait a kipe ? ” 

“ ril teach you if I can when I come round,” 

** And when will that be ? ” When the time is ripe,” 
And Jimmy longed to hit the man a swipe 
Under the chin to knock him out of time, 

But Anna stayed : she still had twigs to lime. 
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“ Come, Anna, come, my dear,” he muttered low, 
She frowned, and blinked and spoke again to Ern, 
" I hear the gipsy has a row to hoe.” 

“ The more you hear/* he said, ^ the less you 11 Ics 
We*ve just come out/’ she said, ‘‘ to take a tui 
Suppose you come along : the more the merrier/' 
»» Kiif; hnw ftboiit the terrier ‘ 


He cocked an eye at Jim, my, Does he^ bite ? 
Jimmy Mushed scarlet, “He *s a dear/’ said s 
Em walked a step, Will you be in to-night ? 
She shook her head, “ I doubt if that may be. 
Jim, here ’s a friend who wants to talk to me, 
So will you go and come another day ? ” 

“ By crimes, I won’t ! ” said Jimmy, I shall i 


I thought he bit/’ said Em, and Anna smiled. 
And Jimmy saw the smile and watched her face 
While ail the Jealous devils made him wild ; 

A third in love is always out of place ; 

And then her gentle foody full of grace 
Leaned to him sweetly as she tossed her head, ■ 
‘‘ Perhaps we two ’ll be getting on,” she said. 


They walked, but Jimmy turned to watch the third. 
“ I’m here, not ^mu/’ he said ; the shepherd grinned 
Anna was smiling sweet without a word ; 

She got the scarlet berry branch unpinned. 

“ It ’s cold/’ she said, “ this evening, In the wind/’ 
A quick glance showed that Jimmy didn’t mind her, 
She beckoned with the berry branch behind her, 


Then dropped it gently on the broken stones, 
Preoccupied, unheeding, walking straight. 
Saying You Jealous boy,” in even tones, 
Looking so beautiful, so delicate, 

Being so very sweet ; but at her gate 
She felt her shoe unlaced and looked to know 
If Em had taken up the sprig or no* • 
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He had, she smiled. “ Aniia/* said JimiBy;:.:sadly^:^^ 

“ That man ’s not fit to- be a 'friend;iif 
He’s nobbut-just an oaf; I love you madly, ' 

And hearing -you speak kind to made' me burn. '' 
Who is he then ? ” ■ She answered “ Shepherd: Ern, 
A, pleasant man, an old, 'old friend of mine.” 

By, cripes, then, Anna, drop Mm, he a swine.” ' , 

Jimmy,” she said, “ you must have faith in me, , 
Faith ’s all the battle in a love like ours. 

You must believe, my darling, don’t you see, . 
That life to have its sweets must have its sours. 
Love isn’t always two souls picking flowers. 

You must have faith. I give you all I can. 

What, can’t I say ‘ Good evening ’ to a man ? ” 


Yes,” he replied, “ but not a man like him.” ' ■ 

‘‘Why not a man like him?” she said. “What next-?” 
By this they’d reached her cottage in the dim, 

Among the daisies that the cold had kexed. 

“ Because I say. Now Anna, don’t be vexed.” 

“ I’m more than vexed,” she said, “ with words like these. 
‘ You say,’ indeed 1 How dare you ! Leave me, please.” 

■“Anna, my Anna.”- “Leave me.” She was'coid, ■ 
■Proud and imperious with a lifting lip, 

Blazing within, but outwardly controlled ; ' 

He had a colt’s first instant of the whip. 

The long lash curled to cut a second strip. 

“You to presume to teach ! Of course, I know. 

You’re mother’s Sunday scholar, aren’t you ? Go.” 


She slammed the door behind her, clutching skirts. 
“ Anna.” He heard her bedroom latches thud, „ . .■ 
He learned at last how bitterly love hurts ; 

He longed to cut her throat and see her blood, 

To stamp her blinking eyeballs into mud. 

“ Anna, by God 1 ” ' Love’s many torments make 
That tune soon change to “ Dear, for Jesus’ sake,”' 
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He beat the door for her. She never stirred, 

But, primming bitter lips before her glass, 

Admired her hat as though she hadn’t heard, 

And tried her front hair parted, and in mass* 

She heard her lover’s hasty footsteps pass* 

He ’s gone,” she thought. She crouched below ohe pane 
And heard him cursing as he tramped the lane. 

Rage ran in Jimmy as he^ tramped the night ; 

Rage, strongly mingled with a youth’s disgust 
At finding a beloved woman light, 

And all her precious beauty dirty dust ; 

A tinsel-varnish gilded over lust. 

Nothing but that. He sat him down to rage, 

Beside the stream whose waters never age. 

Plashing, it slithered down the tiny fall 
To eddy wrinkles in the trembling pool 
:' With that light voice whose music cannot pall, ■ ' 

Always the note of solace, flute-like, cooL 
And when hot-headed man has been a fool, 

He could not do a wiser thing than go 
To that dim pool where purple teazles grow. 


He glowered there until suspicion came, 
Suspicion, anger’s bastard, with mean tongue, 
To mutter to him till his heart was flame. 

And every fibre of his soul was wrung, 

That even then Ern and his Anna clung 
Mouth against mouth in passionate emOTace* 
There was no peace for Jimmy in the place. 


Raging he hurried back to learn the truth. 

The little swinging wicket glimmered white, 

The chimney Jagged the skyline like a tooth. 

Bells came in swoons for it was Sunday night. 

The garden was all dark, but there was light 
Up in the little room where Anna slept : 

The hot blood beat his brain ; he, crept, he crept, 
6 ^ 
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Cliiteliing liimself to hear^ csliitehhig to know, 

Along the path, rustling v?ifch wilJir^red liavo.s, 

Up to the apple, too decayed to l>low, 

Which crooked a palsied finger at the eaves* 

And up the lichened trunk his body heaves. 

Dust blinded him, twigs snapped, the branches shook. 
He leaned along a mossy bough to look. 

Nothing at first, except a guttering candle 
■Shaking amazing shadows on the ceiling, ' 

Then Annans voice upon a bar of Randa!, ■ 

Where have you been ? and voice and music • reeling, 
Trembling, as though she sang with flooding feeling. ”■ 
The singing stopped midway upon the stair, 

Then Anna showed in wdiite with loosened hair. , 


Her back was towards him, and she stood awhile, 
Like a wild creature tossing back her mane, 

And then her head went back, he saw a smile 
On the half face half turned towards the pane | 
Her eyes closed, and her arms went out again. 
Jim gritted teeth, and called upon his Maker, 

She drooped into a man’s arms there to take her.: 


Agony first, sharp, sudden, like a knife, ' 

Then down the tree to. batter at the door ; 
‘‘"Open there. Let mein. Ill have jrour life.- 
You Jezebel of hell, you painted whore, 

Talk about faith, Iirgive you faith galore/* 
The window creaked, a jug of water came 
Over his head and neck with certain aim. 


“ Clear out/* said Ern ; “ I*m here, not you, to-night, 
Clear out. We whip young puppies when they yap/* 

“ If you’re a man/* said Jim, come down and fight, 
1*1! put a stopper on your ugly chap/* 

“ Go home/* said Ern ; “ go home and get your pap. 
To kennel, pup, and. bid your mother bake 
Some soothing syrup in your puppy cake/* 
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There was a dibble sticking in the bed, 

Jim wrenched it out and swung it swiftly round. 

And sent it iying at the shepherd’s head : 

“ FlI give you puppy cake, ^ Take that, you hoimci.' 

The broken glass went clinking to the ground,' . 

The dibble balanced, checked, ■ and followed flat*, ■ 

My God,” said Ern, I’ll give you hell for that,” 


He Rung the door ajar with Now, my pup- 
Hold up the candle, Anna~now, we’ll see.” 

‘‘ By crimes, come on,” said Jimmy ; *‘ put t 
Come, put them up, you coward, here I be.” 
And Jim, eleven stone, what chance had he 
Against fourteen ? but wiiat he could he did 
Em swung his right ; That settles you,;m}? 


Jimmy went down and out : ‘‘ The kid,” said ErUi 
A', kid, a sucking puppy ; hold the light.” 

And Anna smiled : , It gave me such a turn, 

You look so splendid, Ernie, when you fight.” 

She looked at Jim with : “ Ern, is he all right ? ” 
He ’s coming to.” She shuddered, “ Pah, the bn 
What things he said ” ; ■■■she stirred him with her fc 


‘‘ You go inside,” said Ern, “ and bolt the door, 

HI deal with Mm,” She went and Jimmy stood. 

Now, pup,” said Em, don’t come round here no more, 
I’m here, not you, let that be understood. 

I tell you frankly, pup, for your own-; .good,” 

Give me my hat,” said Jim, He passed' ihe gate, " 
And as he tottered off he called,- You wait,” 


“ Thanks, I don’t have to,” Shepherd Em replied j 
You’ll do whatever waiting ’s being done,” 

The door closed gently as he went inside,- 
The bolts jarred in the channels one by one. 

I’ll give you throwing bats about, my son, 

Anna.” My dear ? ” Where are you ? ” Come and 
find.” ^ 

The light went out, the windows stared out blind™ 
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Blind as blind eyes forever ..seeing; dark, ^ ' 

And in the dim tlie'lovers went upstairs^ 

Her eyes fast closed,; the shepherd’s buming stark,:;.^^^^^ 
His lips entangled in her straying hairs, ■ - 
■ Breath coming short- as in a convert’s prayers, - , 

Her stealthy face ail drowsy in the dim 
And full of shudders as she yearned to Mm, 

Jim crossed the water, cursing in his tears, 

“ By eripes, you wait. My God, -he ’s with her now ; ' 
And ail her hair pulled down over her ears ; 

Loving the biaggard like a filthy sow, 

I saw her kiss him from the apple bough. 

They say a whore is always full of wiles. 

0 God, how sweet her eyes are when she smiles ! 

Curse her and curse her. No, my God, she ’s sweet 
It ’s ail a helly nightmare. I shall wake. 

If it were all a dream Fd kiss her feet. 

1 wdsh it were a dream for Jesus’ sake. 

One thing : I bet I made his guzzle ache, 

I cop it fair before he sent me down, 

I’ll cop him yet some evening on the crown. 


“ O God, 0 God, what pretty ways she had ! 
He ’s kissing ail her skin, so white and soft. 
She ’s kissing back. I think I’m going mad. 
Like rutting rattens in the apple loft. 

She held that light she carried high aloft 
Full in my eyes for him to hit me by. 

I had the light all dazzling in my eye. 


‘‘ She had her dress all clutched up to her shoulder, 
And all her naked arm wm all one gleam. 

It ’s going to freeze to-night, it ’s turning colder, 

I wish there was more water in the stream, 

I’d drownd myself. Perhaps it ’s all a dream, 

And by and by I’ll wake and find it stuff ; 

By crimes, the pain I suffer’® real enough,” 



About two liimdred yards from Gunder Loss 
He stopped to shudder, leaning on the gate, 

He bit the touchwood underneath the^ moss ; 

"" Rotten, like her,” he muttered in his hate ; 

He spat it out again: .with “ But, you wait, 

We’ll see again,, before to-morrow’s- past, ' 

In this life he laughs^ longest who laughs iast/’ ; 

All through the night the stream ran to the sea, 

The different water always saying the same, ^ 
Cat-like, and then a tinkle, never glee, 

A lonely little child alone in shame. 

An otter snapped a thorn twig when he came, 

It drifted down, it passed the Hazel Mill, 

It passed the Springs but Jimmy stayed there still. 

Over the pointed hill-top came the light. 

Out of the mists on Ercail came the sun, 

Red like a huntsman halloing after night. 

Blowing a horn to rouse up everjmne ; 

Through many glittering cities he had run, 

Splashing the wind vanes on the dewy roofs 
With golden sparks struck by his horses’ hoofs. 


The watchman rose, rubbing his rusty eyes. 

He stirred the pot of cocoa for his mate ■ 

The fireman watched his head ■ of power: rise. 

What time ? ” he asked. ‘‘ You haven’t long to' wait.’’ ' 
** Now, is it time ? ” Yes. . Let her ripple,” StraIgM' 
The whistle shrieked its message, “ Up to work I 
Up, or be fined a quarter if you shirk.” '- ■ 

Hearing the whistle, Jimmy raised his head, 

'' The warning call, and me in Sunday clo’es ; 

Fd better go ; I’ve time. The sun looks red, 

I feel so stiff I’m very nearly froze,” 

So over brook and through the fields he goes, 

And up the line among the navvies’ smiles, 

“ Young Jimmy Gurney’s been upon the tiles/* 
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The' second whistle blew and work began, 

Jimmy worked too, not knowing what he did, 

He tripped and stumbled like a. drunken ' man ; ^ , 

He muddled all, whatever he was bid, 

The foreman cursed, “ Good God,' what ails the kid' I 
Hi I Gurney, You. We’ll h^e you crocking soon, . 
You take a lie down till the afternoon.” , 

I. won’t,” he answered. “ Why the devil should. 1 1 
Fm here, I rnean to work. I do my piece, 

Or would do if a man could, but 1 io%y could I 
When you come nagging round and never cease !' ' ' 
Well, take the job and give me my .release.' 

I want the sack, now give it, there ’s my' pick . 

Give me the sack.” The sack was given quick. ■ 


V 

DuLirY he got his time-check from the keeper. 

Curse her,” he said ; and that ’s the end of whores 
He stumbled drunkenly across a sleeper— 

“ Give all you have and get kicked out a-doors.” ■■ 

He cashed his time-check at the station stores. 

“ Bett’ring yourself, I hope, Jim,” said .the master'; ' ' 

“ That ’s ft,” said Jim ; and so I will do, blast her/* 

Beyond the bridge, a sharp turn to the right 
Leads to “ The Bull^and Boar,” the carters’ rest; 

An inn so hidden it is out of sight 
To anyone not coming from the w’-est, 

The high embankment hides it wit^h its crest. 

Far up above the Chester trains go by, 

The drinkers see them sweep against the sky. 

Canal men used it^when the barges came, 

The navvies used it when the line was making ; 

The pigeons strut and sidle, ruiiiing, tame, 

The chuckling brook in front sets shadows slmldng. 
Cider and beer for thirsty workers’ slaking, 

A guiet house.; like all that God controls, 

It IS Fate’s instrument on human souls. 



liither Jim turned; ^ uow I’il drink, he said. 

Fll drink and drink— I never did before—; 

Fll drink and drink until I’m mad or dead,; ■ , 

For that ’s what comes of meddling with a whore. • 

He called for liquor at The Bull and' Boar ” ; ■ 

Moody he drank ; the woman asked him why,: ■ ^ , 

“ Have you had trouble ? “ No/’ he said, “ Fm dry. 

. “ Dry and burnt up, so give ’s another drink;; 

That ’s better, that ’s much better, that ’s the sort/’ 
And then he sang, so that he should not think, 

His Binger-Bopper song, but cut it short. 

His wits were 'Working like a brewer’s wort 
Until among them came the vision gleaming 
Of 'Em with bloody nose and Anna screaming, 

“That ’s what I’ll do,” he muttered ; “knock Mm out 
And kick his face in with a running jump, 

T’ll not have dazzled eyes this second bout, 

And she can wash the fragments under pump/’ 

'■ It was his ace ; but Death had played a trump. 

Death the blind beggar chuckled, nodding dumb, 

“ My game ; the shroud is ready, Jimmy— come,” 


Meanwhile, the mother, waiting for her child, 

Had tottered out a dozen times to search. 

Jimmy/’ she said, “ you’ll drive ^mur mother wild ; 
Your father’s name ’s too good a name to smirch, 
Come home, my dear, she’ll leave you in the lurch ; 
He was so good, my little Jim, so clever ; 

He never stop a night away, not ever. 


“ He never slept a night away till now,- 
Never, not once, in all the time he’s been, ■ 

It ’s the Lord’s will, they say, and we must bow, 
But 0 it ’s like a knife, it cuts so keen ! 

He’ll work in ’s Sunday clothes, it’ll be seen, 

And then they’ll laugh, and say ‘ It isn’t strange ; 
He slept with her, and so he couldn’t change/ 
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.. Perhaps,” she thought, ■ I^’m .wroiig; .. perhaps':^''te^^ 
dead; 

Killed himself like ; folk, do' in love, they 'say, . 

He never tells what , passes in his' head, ' ' . 

And he ’s' been looking late so' old and grey« 

A railway train has cut his head away, 

Like the poor hare we found at Maylow’s shade; , 

■O' God have , pity, bring my darling back ! ” ■ 

All the' high stars went sweeping through the sky, 

The sun made all the orient clean, dear gold, . " 

“ O' blessed God,” she prayed, do let , me die, 

Or bring my wand’ring Iamb back into fold. 

The whistle ’s gone, and all the bacon ’s cold ; 

I must know somehow if he ’s on the line, 

He could have bacon sandwich when he dine.” 

She cut the bread, and started, short of breath, ' 

Up the canal now draining for the rail ; 

A poor old woman pitted against death, 

Bringing her pennyworth of love for bail. 

Wisdom, beauty, and love may not avail. 

She was too late. “ Yes, he was here ; oh, yes. 

He chucked his job and went.” “ Where ? ” ** Hom^: 
I guess,” 

■‘ Home, but he hasn’t- been home.” Well, he'.went."^ 
Perhaps .you missed , him, mother.” “ Or perhaps '' 

He took the field path yonder through the 'bent. ■ ■ 

He very likely done that, don’t he, chaps ? ” 

The speaker tested both his trouser straps 
And took his pick. “ He’s in the town,” he said, 

“ He’ll be all right, after a bit in bed.” 

She trembled down the high embankment’s ridge 
Glad, though too late ; not yet too late, indeed. 

For forty yards away, beyond the bridge, 

Jimmy still drank, the devil still sowed seed. 

“ A bit in bed,” she thought, “ is what I need, 
ril go to * Bull and Boar ’ and rest a bit, 

They’ve got a bench outside ; they’d let me sit.” 
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Even as two soldiers on a fortress wall 
See the bright fire streak of a coming shell, 

Catch breath, and wonder Which way will it fall ? 

To yon ? to me ? or will it all be well ? ’’ 

Ev’n so stood life and" death, and could not tell 
Whether she’d go to th’ inn and find her' son, ■ 

Or take the field and let the doom he done. 


“ No, not the inn,” she thought. People would talk. 
I couldn’t in the open daytime ,* no. 

Fil just sit here upon the timber balk, 
ril rest for just a minute and then go.” 

Resting, her old tired heart began to glow, 

Glowed and gave thanks, and thought itself in clover, 
“ He ’s lost his job, so now she’ii throw him over.” 

Sitting, she saw the rustling thistle-kex, 

The picks Hash bright above, the trollies tip, 

The bridge-stone shining, full of silver specks, 

And three swift children running down the dip. 

A Stoke Saint Michael carter cracked his whip, 

The water in the runway made its din. 

She half heard singing coming from the iim. 


She burned, . and left the inn, and took the path,' 
And ‘‘ Brother Life, you lose,” said. Brother ^ Death, 
“ Even as the Lord of all appointed hath , 

In this great miracle of blood and breath.” 

He doeth all things well as the book saith, 

He bids the changing stars fulfil their turn, 

His hand is on us when w^e least discern. 


Slowly she tottered, stopping with the stitch, 
Catching her breath, O lawks, a dear, a dear. 
How the poor tubings in my heart do twitch, 

It hurts like the rheumatics very near.” . 

And every painful footstep drew' her clear 
From that young life she bore with so much pain. 
She never had him to herself again. 
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Out of the iiiii came Jimmy, red with drink, 

Crying : “ FlI show her. Wait a bit. Fll show her. 
You wait a bit. I’m not the kid you think. 

I’m Jimmy Gurney, champion tupper-thrower, 

When I get done with her you’ll never know her, 

Nor him you. won’t, ..Out of my way, you fowls, : 

Or else I’ll rip the red things off your jowis,” 

He' went across the iields to Plaister’s End. 

There was a lot of water in the brook, 

Sun and white cloud and weather on the mend 
For any man with any eyes to look. ■ 

He found old Callow’s plough-bat, w,hich he took,: 

** My Innings now, my pretty dear,” said lie. ■ 

You wait a bit. Fll show you. Now you’ll see,” . ' 

.Her chimney smoke was blowing blue and faint, 

The wise duck shook a tail across the pool, 

The blacksmith’s shanty smelt of b'urning paint, ' 

Four newly-tired carti¥.heels hung to cool. 

He: had .loved the place 'when -under A.riiia’s. rule. " 

Now he clenched teeth and fiimg aside the g.ate, , . 

There at the door they stood. He grinned. Now wait. 


Em had just brought her in a wired hare, - . 

She stood beside him s.troking .down the fur., 

*** Oh, Em, poor thing, look how its eyes do stare,” 
“ It isn’t he answered. It ’s a her.” 

She stroked the breast and plucked aw^ay a bur, 

She kissed the pads, and leapt back with a shout, 
My God, he ’s got the spudder. Ern, Look out.” 


Em clenched his fists. Too late. He felt no pain, 
Only incredible haste in something swift, 

A shock that made the sky black on his brain, 
Then stillness, while a little cloud went drift. 

The weight upon his thigh bones wouldn’t lift ; 
Then poultry in a long procession came, 
Grey-legged, doing the goose-step, eyes like flame. 
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Grey-legged old eocks and liens sedate in age, 
Marching with jerks as though they moved on springs, 
With sidelong hate in round eyes red with rage, 

And shouldered muskets clipped by jealous wings, 

Then an array of horns and stupid things : 

Sheep on a hill with harebells, hare for dinner. 

“ Hare«” A slow darkness covered up the sinner. 

“ But little time is right hand fain of blow/* 

Only a second changes life to death ; 

IlatC' ends before the ^piiises cease to go, 

There is great power in the stop of breath. 

There *s too great truth in what the dumb thing saith, 
Hate never goes-so far as that, nor can. 

“ I am what life becomes. D’you hate, me,- man ? 



Hate with his babbling instant, red and damning, 

Passed with his instant, having drunken red. 

YoiiVe killed him/* 

No, I Ve not, he *s oiity shamming 
Get up/’ ■“ He can’t/’ O God, he isn’t. dead/’ 

**■0 God/’. “ Here. Get a basin. Bathe Ms head. 
Ernie, for God’s sake, what are you playing at ? 

I only give Mm one like, with the bat/’- 


Man' cannot cal! the brimming instant back.; 
Time- ’s- an 'affair of instants spun to days ; ■ 

If man -must make- an -instant gold, or black, ^ 
Let him, he may, but Time must go his ways. 
Life may be duller for an instant’s blaze. 

Life ’s an affair of instants spun to years, 
Instants are only cause of all these tears. 


Then Anna screamed aloud. Help. Murder. Murder. 
“ By God, it is/’ he said. Through you, you slut/’ 
Backing, she screamed, until the blacksmith heard her. 
Hurry,” they cried, the woman’s throat ’s being cut, 
Jim had his coat off by the water butt. 

He might come to/’* he said, with wine or soup. 

I only hit him once, like, with the scoop. 
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Splash water on him, :cimps» ■ 1 only meant 
■To hit Mm' just a dip,’ like, 'nothing more. 

There. Look. ■ He isn’t dead, his eyelids went. ■ 
And he went down. O God, his head ’s all tore. 
I’ve washed and washed : it ’s all one gob of gore. ' 
He don’t look dead to you ? What ? Nor to you ? 
Not kill, the clip I give him, couldn’t do.” 


God send ; he looks damn bad,” the blacksmith said, 
“ Py Cot,” his mate said, ‘‘ she wass altogether ; 

She hass an illness look of peing ted.” 

‘‘ Here, Get a glass,” the smith said, '' and a feather.”' ■' 
“ Wass you at fightings or at playings whether ? ” 

“ Here, get a glass and feather. Quick ’s the 
The glass was clear. The feather never stirred. 


“ By God, I’m s;orry, Jim. That settles it,” 

“ By God. I’ve killed him then.” The doctor might.** 
“ Try, if you like ; but that ’s a nasty hit.” 

Doctor’s gone by. He won’t be back till night.” 

“ Py Cot, the feather was not looking right.” 

‘‘ By Jesus, chaps, I never meant to kill hm. 

Only to bat. I’ll go to p’leeee and tell ’un. 


“ O Ern, for God’s sake speak, for God’s sake speak.” 
■No answ'er followed : Ern had done ’^rith dust, 

” The p*leece is best,” the smith said, ” or a beak. , 
i’ll come along ; and so the lady must. 

Evans, you bring the lady, will you Just ? 

Tell ’em just how it come, lad. Come your ways ; 

And Joe, you watch the body where it lays.” 


They walked to town, Jim on the blacksmith’s arm. 
Jimmy was crying like a child, and saying, 

I never meant to do him any harm.” 

His teeth went clack, like bones at murmurs playing, 
And then he trembled hard and broke out praying, 

“ God help my poor old mother. If he ’s dead, 

I’ve brought her my last wages home,” he said. 
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He trod his last free journey down the street ; | 

Treading the middle road, and seeing both sides, | 

The school, the inns, the butchers selling meat, I 

The busy market where the town divides. I 

Then past the tanpits full of stinking hides, 

And up the lane to death, as weak as pith. s 

“ By God, I hate this, Jimmy,” said the smith. | 


VI 


I 


Anna in black, the Judge in scarlet robes, 

A fuss of lawyers’ people coming, going, 

The windows shut, the gas alight in globes, 

Evening outside, and pleasant weather blowing. 

They’ll hang him ? ” “I suppose so ; there ’s no 
knowing.” 

‘‘ A pretty piece, the woman, ain’t she, John ? 

He killed the fellow just for carrying on.” 

“ She give her piece to counsel pretty clear.” 

‘‘ Ah, that she did, and when she stop she smiled.” 

She ’s had a-many men, that pretty dear ; 

She ’s drove a-many pretty fellows wild.” 

“ More silly idiots they to be beguiled.” 

‘‘ Well, I don’t know.” “ Well, I do. See her eyes ? 
Mystery, eh ? A woman’s mystery ’s lies,” 


“ Perhaps,” No p’raps about it, that ’s the truth. 

I know these women ; they’re a rotten lot.” 

‘‘ You didn’t use to think so in your youth.” 

‘‘ No ; but I’m wiser now, and not so hot. 

Married or buried, I say, wives or shot, ■ ' 

These unmanned, unattached Maries and Susans 
Make life no better than a proper nuisance.” 

** Well, I don’t know.” Well, if you don’t you will” 
I look on women as as good as men,” 

Now, that ’s the kind of talk that makes me ili 
When have they been as good ? I ask you when ? ” 
Always they have.” They haven’t. Now and then 
P’raps one or two was neither hen nor fury.” 

'' One for your mother, that. Here comes the Jury*” 
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Guilty. Thumbs down. No hope. The Judge passed 
sentence ; 

A frantic passionate ^’'outh, imfit for life^ 

A litting time afforded for repentance^ 

Then certain justice with a pitiless knife. 

For her his wretched victim’s widowed wife, 

Pity. For her who bore him, pity. (Cheers.) 

The jury were exempt for seven years/’ 

Ail bowed ; the Judge passed to the robing room, 
Dismissed Ms clerks, disrobed, and knelt and prayed 
As was his custom after passing doom, 

Doom upon life, upon the thing not made. 

0 God, who made us out of dust, and laid ■ ■ 

Thee in us bright, to lead us to the truth, 

0 God, have pity upon this poor youth. 

“ Show him Thy grace, 0 God, before he die ; 

Shine in his heart ; ■ have mercy upon me, 

Who deal the laws men make to travel by 
Under the sim upon the path to Thee ; 

0 God, Thou kiiowest I’m as blind as he, 

As blind, as frantic, not so single, worse. 

Only Thy pity spared me from the curse. 

"" Thy pity, and Thy mercy, God, did save. 

Thy bounteous^ gifts, not any grace of mine, 

From all the pitfalls leading to the grave, 

From all the death-feasts with the husks and swine. 

God, who hast given me all things, now make shine 
Bright in this sinner’s heart that die may see. 

God, take this poor boy’s spirit back to Thee/’ 

Then trembling with his hands, for he was old, 

He went to meet his college friend, the Dean, 

The loiterers watched him as Ms carriage rolled. 

** There goes the Judge/’ said one, and one was keen : 

Hanging that wretched boy, that ’s where he ’s been/ ' 
A policeman spat, two lawyers talked statistics, 

‘ Crime passionel ’ in Agricultural Districts/* 


rllE Wii)UV¥ 11? 



** 'Tliey\l 0ii"htn^t " hang ■ a "boy ’’ ■ but- om said ■ Siutl. 
Thi.s miihamtiil talk is rotten, rotten. 

The law 's the law and not half strict eriuugli. 

Forgers and murderers are misbegotten,-. 

Let them be hanged and let them be forgotten. 

A rotten fool should have a rotten end ; , 

Mend them, you say ? The rotten never mencL‘ 

And one Not mend ?.. The rotten not, perhaps. 

The rotting would ; so would^the just infected, 

A week m quod has ruined- lots of chaps- 

Who^d all got good in them till prison wrecked it,” 

And one, “ Society must be protected,-” , . 

He just a kid. She trapped him.”- ■- “ No, she diddtu. 
“ Hell be reprieved/® '■ “ He mid be -.and he midden/® 

So the talk went ; and Anna took the. train, 

- Too sad for tears, and pale ; a lady spoke 
"Asking' if she were ill or suffering pain ? . 

' “■■Neither,” she said ; but sorrow made her choke, 

“ Fm only 'sick because my heart is broke, ^ 

My friend, a man, my oldest friend here, died, 

I had to see tlie marrwlio killed him, tried. 


He ®s to be hanged. Only a boy. My friend. 

I thought him just a boy ; I didn’t know. 

And Era was killed, and now the boy ’s to end, 

And all because he thought he loved me so.” 

“ My dear,” the lady said ; and Anna, “ Oh. 

It-’s very hard to bear the ills men make, 

He 'thought he loved, and it was all mistake/* 

“ My dear,” the lady said ; “ you poor, poor w^oman* 
Have you no friends to go to ? ” ' “ I’m alone, 

Fve parents living, but they’re both inhuman, 

And none can cure what pierces- to the bone. 

FIl have to leave and go where Fm not known. 

Begin my life again.”. Her friend' said “ Yes. 

Certainly that. But leave me your address. 
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“ For I might hear of something ; I’ll enquire, 

Perhaps the boy might be reprieved or pardoned. 
Couldn’t we ask the rector or the squire 
To write and ask the Judge ? He can’t be hardened. 
What do you do ? Is it housework ? Have you gar 
dened ? ■ j 

Your hands are very white and soft to touch.” 

“ Lately I’ve not had heart for doing much.” 

So the talk passes as the train descends 
Into the vale and halts and starts to climb 
To where the apple-bearing country ends 
And pleasant-pastured hills rise sweet with thyme, 
Where clinking sheepbells make a broken chime 
And sunwarm gorses rich the air with scent 
And kestrels poise for mice, there Anna went. 

There, in the April, in the garden-close, 

One_ heard her m the morning singing sweet, 

Calling the birds from the unbudded rose. 

Offering her lips with grains for them to eat. 

The redbreasts come wdth little wiry feet. 

Sparrows and tits and all wild feathery things. 

Brushing her lifted face with quivering wings. 

Jimmy was taken down into a cell. 

He did not need a hand, he made no fuss. 

The men were kind “ for what the kid done . , . well 
The same might come to any one of us.” 

They brought him bits of cake at tea time : thus 
The love that fashioned all in human ken. 

Works in the marvellous hearts of simple men. 

And in the nights (they watched him night and day) 
They told him bits of stories through the grating. 

Of how the game went at the football play, 

And how the rooks outside had started mating. 

And all the time they knew the rope was waiting. 

And every evening friend would say to friend, 

“ I hope we’ve not to drag him at the end.” 
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And poor dd mother came to see her son, 

“ The Lord has gave/’ she said, “ the Lord has took ;. 
I loved you very dear, my darling one. 

And now there ’s none but God where- we can look« 
WeVe got God’s promise written in His Book, 

He will not fail '; but oh, it do seem hard/’ , 

She hired a room outside the prison yard* 


■‘‘ Where did you get the money for the room 
And how are you living, mother ; how’ll you live f ” 
It ’s what I’d saved to put me in the tomb, 

Fli want no tomb but what the parish give.” 

Mother, I lied to you that time, O forgive, 

I brought home half my wages, half I spent, 

And you went short that week to pay the rent. 

** I went to see ’r, I spent my money on her, 

And you who bore me paid the cost in pain. 

You went without to buy the clothes upon her s 
A hat, a locket, and a silver chain. 

0 mother dear, if ail might be again, 

Only from last October, you and me ; 

0 mother dear, how different it would be. 


‘‘ We were so happy in the room together, 

Singing. at ‘ Binger-Bopper/ weren’t us, just f 
And going a«hopping in the summer weather, 

And ail the hedges covered white with dust, 

And blackberries, and that, and traveller’s trust. 

I thought her wronged, and true, and sweet, and wisCj 
The devil takes sweet shapes when he tells lies. 


“ Mother, my dear, will you forgive your son ? ” 
“ God knows I do, Jim, I forgive you, dear ; 

You didn’t know, and couldn’t, what you done. 
God pity all poor people suffering here, 

And may His mercy shine upon us clear, 

And may we have His Holy Word for mark, 

To lead us to His Kingdom through the dark/* 



lleamig tlie rooks foegiri reminds a cliap. 
Look qoner^ the street will,, with the lock away 
O God, FI! never see it.” L-et ns pray. ■ " 
.Don't tliink of that^, but the mother sa 

men going on long after we are dead« 


And have miicii happier times tlian yoiirs a.nd iiiine' 
And some day one of. them mdll get a siga^ 

And talk to folk, and put an end to siHs 
And' then God®s blessed kingdom ml! begin. 


‘‘ God dropped a spark down into everyone* 

And if we Slid and fao It to a blaze 
It'll spring up and glow like— like the sun, 

And light the wandering out of stony i^vays. 

God warms His hands at man's heart when he prayg, 
And light of prayer is spreading heart to heart ; 

It’ll light all where now it lights a part. 


And God who gave His ^ mercies takes His mercies, 
And God who gives beginning gives the enci 
I dread my death ; but it -’s the end of curses, 


We are two wandered sinners in the mire, 

Burn oiir dead hearts with love out of Thy ire, 
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For the strong toxic of another's hell. 

And mother stood there, too, not seeing well, 
Praying, through tears to let His will b.e dona, 
And not to hide His mercy from , her son. 


Talk in the little group was passing quick. ■ 

*s nothing now to what it was, to watch/® 

'“ 'Poor I bet he 's feeling sick/' ■ 

“Hli ? 'What d'yoii say, chaps ? Someone got a mateh 
“'They draw a bolt and d,rop you dowm a hatch. 

And break your neck, whereas they used to strangle 
In olden times, when you could see them dangle/®' 


SomC' one said “ Off hats ” when the beihbe^ 
Mother was whimpering now upon her knees, 


As though men's bees were swarming, not men hanged 


Now certain Justice with the pitiless knife. 

The white sick chaplain snuffling at the nose, 

“ I am the resurrection and the life/* 

The bell still clangs, the small procession goes, 

The prison warders ready ranged in rows. 

“ Now, Gurney, come, my dear ; it 's time/® they said, 
And ninety seconds later he was dead. 
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Some of life's sad ones arc too strong to die, 

Grief doesn’t kill them as it kills the weak. 

Sorrow is not for those who sit and, cry . 

Lapped in the love of turning t’other cheek, 

But for the noble souls austere and bleak 
Who have had the bitter dose and drained the ■ cup 
And wait for Death face fronted, standing up. ^ :■ 

As the last man upon the sinking ship, ' 

Seeing the brine creep brightly on the deck, , ,, 
Hearing aloft the slatting topsails rip, 

Ripping to rags among the topmast’s wreck, 

Yet hoists the new red ensign without speck, 

That she, so fair, may sink with colours flying, 

So the old widowed mother kept from dying. 

She tottered home, back to the little room, 

It was all over for her, but for life ; 

She drew the blinds, and trembled in the gloom ; 

“ I sat here thus when I was wedded wife ,* 

Sorrow sometimes, and joy ; but always strife, . 
Struggle to live except Just at the last. 

0 God, I thank Thee for the mercies past. 


‘‘Harry, my man, when we were courting ; eh, . 
The April morning up the Cony-gree.^ ■ , ■ 

How grand he looked upon our wedding day.' ■ 

‘ I wish we’d had the bells/ he said to me ; 

And we’d the moon that evening, I and he, 

And dew come wet, oh, I remember how, 

And we come home to where Fm sitting now. 


“ And he lay dead here, and his son was born here ; 
He never saw his son, his little Jim. 

And now I’m ail alone here, left to mourn here, 

And there are ail his clothes, but never him. 

He ’s down under the prison in the dim, 

With quicklime working on him to the bone, 

The flesh I made with many and many a groan. 
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“ Ohj how his little face come, with bright hair, 
Dear little face« We made this room so snug ; 
He sit beside me in Ms little chair, 

I give him real tea sometimes in his mug. 

He liked the velvet in the patchwork rug. 

He used to stroke, it, did my pretty son, 

He called it Bunny, little Jimmie done. ■ 


And then he ran so, he was strong at running, 
Always a strong one, like his dad at that. 

In summertimes I done my sewing sunning, 

And he’d be sprawling, playing with the cat. 

And neighbours brought their knitting out to chat 
Till ive o’clock ; he had his tea at five ; 

How sweet life was when Jimmy was alive 1 ” 


Darkness and midnight, and the midnight chimes. 
Another four-and-twenty hours begin, 

Darkness again, and many, many times, 

The alternating light and darkness spin 
Until the face so thin is still more thin, 

Gazing each earthly evening wet or fine 
For Jimmy coming from work along the line. 


Over her head the Chester wires hum, 

Under the bridge the rocking engines flash. 

He ’s very late this evening, but he’ii come 
And bring his little packet full of cash 
(Always he does) and supper’s cracker hash, 

That is his favourite food excepting bacon. 

They say my boy was hanged ; but they’re mistaken 


And sometimes she will walk the cindery mile, 
Singing, as she and Jimmy used to do, 

Singing, The parson’s dog lep over a stile,” 
Along the path where water lilies grew. 

The stars are placid on the evening’s blue, 
Burning like eyes so calm, so unafraid, 

On all that God has given and man has made* 
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Bumins they watch, and motblike owls come ou 
The redbreast warbles shrilly once and stops ; 
The homing cowman gives his dog a shout, 

The lamps are lighted in the village shops. 

Silence ; the last bird passes ; in the copse 
The hazels cross the moon, a nightjar spins. 

Dew wets the grass, the nightingale begins. 

Singing her eraz}' song the mother goes. 

Sinking as though her heart were full of peace, 
Moths' 'knock the petals from the dropping rose, 
Stars make the glimmering pool a golden fleece, 
The moon droops west, but still she does not oea; 
The little mice peep out to hear her sing, _ 

TTnt-jS the ian-man’s cockerel shakes his wing. 
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f ''OUIl bells were struck, the watch was called on deck 
All work aboard was over for the hour, 

And some men sang and others played at check, 

Or mended clothes or watched the sunset glower. 

The bursting west was like an opening flower. 

And one man watched it till the light was dim, 


He was the painter in that swift ship’s crew— 
Lampman and painter — tall, a slight-built man, 
Young for his years, and not yet twenty-two ; 
Sickly, and not yet browm with the sea’s tan. 
Bullied and damned at since the voyage began, 
“ Being neither man' nor seaman by his tally,” 
He bunked with the idlers just abaft the galley. 
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They stood there by the rail while the swift ship 
Tore on out of the tropics, straining her sheets, 
Whitening her trackway to a mUky strip, 

Dim with, green bubbles and twisted water-meets, 

Her clacMng taclde tugged at pins and cleats,' ■ 

Her great sails bellied stiff, her great masts leaned : 
They watched how the seas struck and burst and greened, 

Si talked with Dauber, standing by the side« _ ' 

“ Why did you come to sea, painter ? he said* 

“ I want to be a painter/’ he replied, 

” And know the sea and ships from A to Z, 

And paint great ships at sea before I’m dead ; 

Ships under skysails running down the Trade- 
Ships and the sea j there ’s nothing finer made« 

But there ’s so much to learn, with sails and ropes, ■ • ■ ■■ 
And how the sails look, full or being furled, 

And how the lights change in the troughs and slopes, , : 
And the sea’s colours up and down the worlds 
And how a storm looks when the sprays are hurled 
High as the yard (they say) I w^ant to see ; 

There *s none ashore can teach such things to me.' ' 


And then the men and rigging, and the w&j 
Ships move, running , or beating, and the poise 
At the roll’s end, the checking in the' sway— 

I "Want to paint them perfect, short of the noise ; 
And then the life, the half-decks Ml of^boys, ■ ■ 
The fo’c’s’les with the men there, dripping wet. 

I know the subjects that I want to get. 


It’s not been done, the sea, not yet been done, 
From the inside, by one who really knows ; 

I’d give up all if I could be the one, 

But art comes dear the way the money goes. 

So I have come to sea, and I suppose 
Three years will teach me all I want to learn 
And make enough to keep me till I earn.” 
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Eves as he spoke his busy pencil moved, 

Drawing the leap of water off the side 
Where the great clipper trampled jron-hooved, 

Making the blue hills of .the sea divide, 

Sliearkg a glittering, scatter in her stride,' ^ 

Aaci leaping on fell tilt 'with all sails drawing,' 

Proud as a war-horse, snuffing battle,, pawing* 

“ I eaimot get it yet— not. yet/’ he said ; 

I1mt leap ?md light, and sudden change to green, , 

Arid all the glittering from the sunset’s red,, . 

And the milky coloe'rs where the bursts have been, ■ 

And then the clipper striding like a queen 
Over it all, all beauty to the 'crown* 

I see it all, I cannot put it down." 

It ®s Jiard not to be able. There, look there ! 

I cannot get the movement nor the light ; 

Sometimes it almost makes a man despair 
To, try and try and, never get it right. 

Oh, if I could — oh, if I only oiight, 

I wouldn’t mind what hells I’d have to pass, 

Not if the whole world called me fool and ass/* 

Down sank the crimson sun into the sea, ■ 

The wind cut chill at once, the west '.grew dun., ' ^ 

“ Out sidelights ! ” called the mate. ** Hi, where is he ? ” „ 
The Boatswain called, Out sidelights, damn you,] / 

■ ^.'„',Run I ”■ 

** He ’s always late or lazing,” murmured one— : • , 

” The Dauber, with Ms sketching.” Soon the,, tints 
Of red and green passed on dark water-glints. ■ 

Darker it grew, still darker, and the stars 
Burned golden, and the fishes came. ' ■ 

The wire-note loudened from the straining spars ; 

The sheet-blocks clacked together always the same ; 

The rushing fishes streaked the seas with flame, 

Racing the one speed noble as their own ; 

What unknown joy was in those fi,sh. unknown ! ^ 
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Just by the ronmi^hoiise door^ as it grew dark, 

Tiie Boatswairi canght the Daiiber with, Noy/, you ; 
Till BOW I’ve spared yoHj damn you ! now you Ijark - 
IVe Jast had hell for what you dirlii^t rio ; 

I’ll have you broke and sent among the crew 
If you get me more trouble by a particle. 

Don’t you forget^ you daubing, useless article ! 

You thing, jmu twice-laid thing from Fort Mah.rm f * 
Then. ea:me the Cook’s Is that the Dauber viirve 5 
IVhy don’t you leave them stinking paint's ?!e:>ne ? 

They stink the house out, poisoning all tJtc 9Af, 

Just take them out,” "" Y/lierc to ? ” “ I don't ear?:* 

where* ^ ■ 

I won’t have stinking paint lic;re,” From tlieir plates t 
That ®s right ; wet paint breeds fevei%”' growled big 
mates* 

He took his still wet drawings from the berth 
And climbed the ladder to the deck-house top ;■ ■ 
Beneath, the noisy half-deck rang with mirth. 

For two ship’s boys were putting on the strop ; , ■ 

One, clambering up to let the sk 3 dig!it drop, ' ' 

Saw Mm bend down beneath a boat and lay 
His drawings there, till all were hid away, 

And stand', there silent, leaning on the boat^ ■ 

Watching the constellations rise and burn, 

Until the beauty took him by the throat, 

So stately is their glittering overturn ; 

Armies of marching eyes, armies that yearn 
With banners rising and falling, and passing by 
Over the empty silence of the sky. 

The Dauber sighed there looking at the sails, 
Wind-steadied arches leaning on the iiigJit, 

The high trucks traced on heaven and left no trails ; 

The moonlight made the topsails almost white, 

The passing sidelight seemed to drip green light. 

And on the dipper rushed with fire-bright bows ; 

He sighed, ** 111 never do and left the house. 
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Mow,” said tlic reefer, up I Come, Sam ; come, hi, 
Diiiibcr's becj! tiiclijig something/" Up they slid, 
Tfeadii:“f oa naked tiptoe stealthily 
To grope for treasure at the long-boat skki« 

**'• Drawings ! ” said Sam* Is that what Dauber hid ? 
Lord ! I expected piicidiag; not this rot* 

Still come, weli have some fun with what weVe got/^ 


They smeared the paint with turpentine until 
Tliey could remove with mesS'«clouts every trace 
Of quick perception caught by patient skill, 

And lines that had brought blood into his face. 

They wiped the pigments off, and did erase. 

With knives, all ' sticking clots. When they had done, 
Under the boat they laid them every one, ' 


AH he had drawn since first he came to sea, 

His six weeks® leisiire"s fruits, they laid them there*, 
They chuckled then to think how mad he®d be 
Fiiidifig' Ms paintings vanished into ai^^ 

Eight bells were struck, ■ and feet from everywhere 
Went shuffling aft to muster in the dark ; 

The mate’s pipe glowed above, a dim red spark. 


Names in the darkness passed and voices cried ; 
The red spark glowed and died, the faces seemed 
As things remembered when a brain has died, 

To all but high inteiiseness deeply dreamed. 

Like hissing spears the fishes’ fire streamed, 

And on the clipper rushed with tossing mast, 

A bath of fiame broke round her as she passed. 


The watch was set, the night came, and the men 
Hid from the moon in shadowed nooks to sleep, 
Bunched like the dead ; stili, like the dead, as when 
Plague In a city leaves none even to weep. 

The ship’s track brightened to a mile-broad sweep ; 
The mate therC' felt her pulse, and eyed the spars : 
South-west by south she staggered under the stars. 
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Bown in Ms bunk the Daiibei* lay awake 
Thinking of Ms ■ unfitness for the sea. 

Each failure^ each derision^; each mistake, 
There in the life not made for such as lie i 
A morning grim with trouble sure to be^ 

A noon of pain' from failure, and a night ■ 
Bitter with men’s eontemaing and' despite. 


This is the first beginning, the green leaf,:. 

Still in the Trades before bad weather fell ,; ' 

What harvest would he reap of hate and grief 
When the loud Horn made every , life a hell ? 

When the sick ship lay oyer, clanging her bell. 

And' no time came for painting or for drawing, 

But all hands fought, and iey death came clawing f 

Hell, he expected,— -helL His eyes grew blind 
The snoring from his messmates droned and snuffled, 
And then a gush of pity calmed his mind. 

The cruel torment of his thought was muffled. 
Without, on deck, an old, old seaman shuffled, 
Humming his song, and through the open door ' 

A moonbeam moved and thrust along the fioor« 


The green bunk curtains moved, the brass rings clicked^ 
The Cook cursed in his sleep, turning and turning, 

The moonbeam’s moving finger touched and picked, 
And all the stars in all the sky were burning. 

This is the art I’ve come for, : and am learning, 

The sea .and,, ships and men and travelling things. 

It is most proud, whatever pain it brings,” 


He leaned upon his arm and watched the light 
Sliding and fading to the steady roll ; 

This he would some day paint, 'the ship at night, 
And sleeping seamen tired to the soul ; 

The space below the bunks as black as coal, 
Gleams upon chests, upon the unlit lamp, 

The ranging door-hook, and the locker clamp. 
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This lie would paint, and that, and all these scenes, 
And proud ships carrying on, and men their minds, 
And blues of rollers toppling into greens, 

And shattering into wMte^that bursts and blinds, 
And scattering ships running erect iike^ hinds,. , 

And men in oilskins beating down a sail . 

High on the yellow yard, in snow, in hail 

With faces ducked down from the slanting drive 
Of half-thawed hail mixed with half-frozen spray# 
The roaring canvas, like a thing alive, 

Shaking the mast, knocking their hands away 
The foot-ropes Jerking to the tug and sway, 

The savage eyes salt-reddened at the rims, 

And icicles on the south-wester brims. 


And sunnier scenes would grow under Ms brush. 
The tropic dawn with all things dropping dew^ ■ 
The darkness and the wonder and the hush, 

The insensate grey before the marvel grew ; 
Then the veil lifted from the trembling blue, 

The walls of sky burst in, the iower, the rose* 
All the expanse of heaven a mind that glows* 


He turned out of his bunk ; the Cook still tossed, 

One of the other two spoke in his sleep, 

A cockroach sciil^tled where the moonbeam crossed ; 
Outside there was the ship, the night, the deep. 

It is worth while/* the youth said ; ** I will keep 
To my resolve, I’ll learn, to paint all this. 

My Lord, my God, how beautiful it is I ” 

Outside was the sMp*s rush to the"" wind’s hurry 
A resonant wire-hum from every rope, 

The broadening bow- wash in a fiery 'fiurry, 

The leaning masts in their majestic ".slope, 

And all tilings st, range with moonlight : filled with hope’ 
By all that beauty going as man bade. 

He turned and slept in peace. Eight bells were made* 
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Next day was Sunday^ his "free painting day^, ' 

WMie the fine weather lieidj from ^eiglit. till, eight* „ : 
He rose when called at five, and .did array- 
The; round-house gear, and set the Mt-bags straigM ,,;'; 
Then .kneeling down, like housemaid at a grate,, 

He scrubbed the deck with sand uriti! Ms knees. 

Were- blue - with dye from his wet dungarees^ 

Soon all was clean, his Sunday tasks were doiie ; 

His day was clear for painting EwS he chose* 

The- wretted decks were drying in the siiiis 
The men, coiled up, or swabbed, or sought repose, ,' 
The drifts of silver arrows fell and rose - 
As fiying fish took wing; the breakfast passech 
Wasting good time, but. he was free at kst. 

Free for two hours and more to ting,Ie deep, 

Catching a likeness in a line or tint,, 

The canvas running up in a proud sweep, - - 

Wind*" wrinkled at the -clews, and white like lint, 

The glittering of the blue waves into giint,; 

Free to attempt it all, the proud shlp^s -pawings, ' ■ 
The sea,, the sky— he went to fetch his dra wings* 

Up to- the deck“liouse top he quickly climbeciy 
He stooped to- find -them- imderneatli the boat. 

He found them all obliterated, slimed, 

Blotted, erased, gone from-, him line and note* 

They were ail spoiled r -a lump came in his throat., 
Being vain of Ms attempts, and tender sldoiied— « 
Beneath the skylight watching .reefers grinned* 

He clambered down, holding the raiued things. 

Bosun, he called, look' here, did you do these t 
Wipe off my paints and cut them into strings^ 

.And smear them till you can’t tell chalk .from, cheese ? 
Don’t stare, but did you do it ? Answer, please,” 

The Bosun "turned I’ll give you a thick ear ! 

Do it ? I didn’t. Get to hell from here ! 
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“ I toiicfi your stinking daubs ? The Dauber’s daft, 
A crowd was gathering now to hear the fun ; 

The reefers tumbled out, the men laid aft, 

Th(! Cook blinked, cleaning a mess-kid in the sun. 

“ What ’s up with Dauber now ? ” said everyone. 

“ Someone has spoiled my drawings— look at this ! ” 
“ Well, that ’s a dirty trick, by God, it is 1 ” 


“ It is,” said Sam, “ a low-down dirty trick. 

To sj>oiI a fellow’s work in such a way, _ 

And if you catch him, Dauber„ punch him sick, 

For he deserves it, be he who he may.” 

A seaman shook his old head wise and grey. 

“ It seems to me,” he said, “ who ain’t no judge. 
Them drawings look much better now they’re smudge, 


“ Where were they. Dauber ? On the deck-house ? 
Where?” 

“ Under the long-boat, in a secret place.” 

“ The blackguard must have seen you put them there. 
He is a swine I I tell him to his face : 

I didn’t think we’d anyone so base.” 

” Nor I,” said Dauber. “ There was six weeks’ time 
Just wasted in these drawings : it ’s a crime ! ” 


” Well, don’t you say we did it,” growled his mates, 

“ And as for crime, be damned I the things were smears 
Best overboard, like you, with shot for weights ; 

Thank God they’re gone, and now go shake your ears. 
The Dauber listened, very near to tears. 

“ Dauber, if I were you,” said Sam again, 

“ Fd aft, and see the Captain and complain.” 


A sigh came from the assembled seamen there. 
Would he be such a fool for their delight 
As go to tell the Captain ? Would he dare ? 

And would the thunder roar, the lightning smite ? 
There was the Captain, come to take a sight. 
Handling his sextant by the chart-house aft. 

The Dauber turned, the seamen thought him daft. 
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The Captain took Ms sights~a mate below 
Noted the times ; they shouted to each others 
The Captain quick with Stop,” the answer slow, 
Hepeating slowly one height then another,. , , 

The swooping clipper stumbled through the smother^ . : 
The ladder brasses in the sunlight bumedg 
The Dauber waited till the Captain turned, ■ 

There stood the Dauber, humbled to the bone, 

Waiting to speak. The Captain let Mm wait, 

Glanced at the course, and called in even tone, ■ 

What, is the man there- wanting, Mr, Mate ? ” 

The logship clattered on the grating straight, 

The reel rolled to the scuppers with a clatter, 

The Mate came grim; ‘‘Well, Dauber, , what "s the 
matter ? ” 

Please, sir, they spoiled my drawings/* “ Who did ? ” 
“They/’ 

“ Who ’s they ? ” “ I don’t quite know, ' sir/’ 

“ Don’t quite know, sir ? 

Then why are you aft to talk about it, hey ? 

Whom d’Voii complain of ? ” No one/’ “ No one f ” 
“ No, sir/’ 

“ Well, then, go forward till you’ve found them. Go, sir« 
If you complain of someone, then III see. 

Now get to 'hell ! and don’t come bothering, me/’ 

“ But, sir, they washed them off, and some they cut. 
Look here, sir, how - they spoiled them/’" “ Never mind. 
Go shove your head inside- the scuttle butt, ■ 

And that - will make you cooler. , : You will find 
Nothing like water when yoi/re mad and blind. 

Where were the drawings ? in your chest, or where ? ” 

“ Under the long-boat, sir ; I put them there.” 

“ Under the long-boat, hey ? Now mind your tip. 

Ill have the skids kept clear with nothing round them ; 
The long-boat ain’t a store in this here ship. 

Lucky for you it wasn’t I who found them. 

If I had seen them, Dauber, I’d have drowned them. 
Now you be warned by this, I tell you plain — 

Don’t stow your brass-rags under boats again. 
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“ Go forward to your berth.” The Dauber turned. 

^ ^ ^ . -a , _ *1 .. J 


Under the long-boat^s chocks, which I’ve forbiddeQ,” 

Wiped off with turps ? The Captain sucked his lip 
Who did it, Mister ? ” '' Reefers, I suppose ; ■ 

Them devils 'do the most pranks in a ship ; 

The rouiKhhouse might have done it, Cook or Bose/* 

I, can’t take notice of it till he knows. 

Ilowdoes he do Ms work ? *’ “ Well, no offence | 

He tries ; he does his best. He ’s got no sense/* 

Painter/’ the Captain called ; the Dauber came. . 

“ What ’s ail this talk of drawings ? What ’s the mat« 
ter?** 

“They spoiled my drawings, sir/* “Well, who *s t© 
blame ? 

The Iong“boat *s there for no one to get at her .; ^ 

You broke the rules, and if you choose to scatter ■ ' 
Gear up and down where it ’s no right to be, ' , 

And suffer as result, don’t come to me.- 

“ Your place is in the round-house, and your gear ■ 
Belongs where you belong. Who spoiled your things ? 
Find out who spoiled your things and fetch him tere.*® 

“ But, sir, they cut the canvas into strings/* 

“ I want no argument nor questionings. 

Go back where you belong and say no more, 

And please remember that you’re not on sluoreo®® 
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The Baiiber touched his 
They eyed his ^oiB^ wit! 


And each face seemed to greet him with the g 
Of lifjiinils hot following on a creature spent,’* 
Areii^t you a fool ? ” each mocking yisage ic 
Who did it, Dauber ? W'hat did Captain sa 
It is a crime, and there’ll be heii to pay/t 


He bowed Ms head, the house was fui! of smoke 
The Sails was pointing shackles on his chests 
“ Lord, Dauber, be a man and take a Joke . 
He piifled Ms pipe— ‘‘ and let the matter rest* 
Spit brown, my son, and get s hairy breast ; 

Get shoulders on you at the crojiek braces, 

And let this painting business go to blazes. 


What , good can painting do to anyone ? 
don’t say never do it ; far from that — •' 




;fHEy lost, the Tracies soon after ; then came eaim, 

' light little gusts and rain, which soon increased 
."To'' glorious northers shouting out a psalm . , 

At seeing the bright blue water silver fleeced ; 
'Horiiwar.ds she rushed, trampling the seas to yeast. 
There Ml a rain-squali in a blind day’s end 
When for an hour the Dauber found a friend« 

Out of .the . rain, the voices called and passed. 

The staysails flogged, the tackle -.yanked and shook, 
Inside the Iiamess»rooni a lantern cast 
Light and wild shadows as it ranged its hook. 

The watch on deck was gathered in the 'nook,. ■■ 
They had taken shelter in that secret place, 

Wild light gave wild emotions to each face, . 

One beat the beef-eask, and the others sang 
A song that had brought anchors out of seas 
In ports where bells of Christians never rang. 

Nor any sea mark blazed among the trees. 

By forlorn swamps, in ice, by windy keys, 

That song had sounded ; now it shook the air 
From these eight wanderers brought together there. 
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Hie Baiibcr did not answer ; time was passing. 

He piilled liis easel out, his paints, his stool, ^ 
nie wind was dropping* and the sea was glassing— 
Nf:iw. realms of beauty waited for his rule ; 

The draught out of the erojiek ke{3t him cooi 

^from. their folly,* 

He dipped Ms brush and tried to fl,x a line, 

And tlicB. came peaces, . and .gentle beauty came, 

Tiiriyng his spirit’s water into wine, 

Lighteiiiiig his darkness with; a touch of flame. 

O,'|oy of trying for beauty, ever the same, 

You never fail, your comforts never end ; 

0, balm of this world’s way ; 0, perfect friend ! ' 
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The Dauber touched his brow and siunk away— • 
They eyed his going with a bitter eye. 

“ Dauber,” said Sam, “ what did the Captam say ! ’ 
The Dauber drooped his head without reply. 

“ Go forward. Dauber, and enjoy your cry.” 

The Mate iimped to the rail ; like little feet 
Over his head the drumming reef-points beat. 

The Dauber reached the berth and entered in. 

Much mockery followed after as he went. 

And each face seemed to greet him \vith the grin 
Of hounds hot following on a creature spent. 

“ Aren’t you a fool ? ” each mocking visage meant, 
“ VViio did it. Dauber ? What did Captain say 7 
It is a crime, and there’ll be hell to pay.” 


He bowed his head, the house was full of smoke ; 

The Sails was pointing shackles on his chest. 

“ Lord, Dauber, be a man and take a joke 
He puffed his pipe— “ and let the matter rest. 

Spit brown, my son, and get a hairy breast ; 

Get shoulders on you at the crojiek braces, 

And let this painting business go to blazes. 

“ What good can painting do to anyone ? 

I don’t say never do it ; far from that— ^ 

No harm in sometimes painting just for fun. 

Keep it for fun, and stick to what you’re at. 

Your job ’s to fill vour bones up and get fat | 

Rib up like Barney’s Bull, and thick your neck. 

Throw paints to hell, boy ; you belong on deck.” 

“ That ’s right,” said Chips ; “ it ’s downright good 

Painting ’s no good ; what good can painting do 
TTn on a lower topsail stiff with ice, 

With all your little fish-hooks frozen blue / 

Painting won’t help you at the weather clew, 

Nor pass your gaskets for yon, nor iiinke ssiL > - _ 
PaiEting a balmy job not worth a naiL” ^ ^ 
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The JIaulK-T did not answer ; ,time was passing. 

He piilieci liis easel out, liis paints, his stool ^ 

The wind was dropping, and thcsea was glassing— 
Nr.w realms of beauty waited for Ms rule ; 

The draught out of the crojick kept Mm cool 

He sat to^ paint, alone and melancholy^ ■ , 

“ No tuniiiJg fools,*^ the Chips said, from their folly. 



He clipped his brush and tried' to fix a line, 

And then came peace, and gentle beauty came, 
Toriiiiig his spirit^s water into wine, 

Lightening Jiis darkness with a touch of flame, 
0 , joy of trying for beauty, ever the same, 

You never fail, your comforts never end ; ^ 

'r 0, balm of this world’s way ; 0, ■ perfect friend ! 


in 

TsMf lost the Trades soon after ; then^ came calms 
fight little gusts and rain, which soon increased 
To glorious northers shouting out a, psalm. ■ 

At. seeing the bright blue water silver fleeced ;■ 
.■Homwards she rushed, trampling the seas to yeast. 
There fell a rain-squall in a Blind day’s , end. 

■When for an hour the Dauber found a friend. 

Out of the rain the voices called and passed, . . ■ 

The staysails flogged,' the , tackle yanked and shook. ■ 

.Inside .the harness-room a lantern cast 

:.L!g!it' and wild shadows as it.. ranged its. hook. . , 

The watch on deck was'.pathered in"the nook, , ,, 
They had taken shelter, in ..that' secret place,/ ' 

Wild light gave wild emotions to-eaeh face, ,' ; 

One beat the beef-cask, and., the others, sang 
A song that had brought anchors out of seas 
In ports where bells of Christians never 'rang, 

Nor any sea mark biassed among the trees. 

By forlorn swamps, in ice, by windy keys, 

That song had sounded ; now it shook the air 
From these eight wanderers brought together there. 





They sat iipou the sail-room doorway coamings 
The lad held forth like youth, the Dauber, listened ■ 
To how the boy had had a taste for roaming, ■ 

And what the sea is said to be and isn’t. 

Where the dim lamplight fell the wet deck glistened^ 
Si' said the Horn was still some weeks away, 

But tell me, Dauber, where d’you hail from ? , Eh ?^ 


The rain blew past and let the stars appear 


I come from out past Gloucester. Dauber said 


*M^ot far from Fauntley, if you know those parts' 
The place is Spital Farm, near Silver Hill, ■ 

Above, a trap-hatch where a mill-stream starts.' 
We had a mill once, but weVe stopped the mill, 

, My dad and sister keep the farm on stiiL ' 

We’re only tenants, but weVe rented there. 
Father and son, for, over eighty year. 


** Father has worked the farm since grandfer went 
It means the world to him ; I can’t, think why 
They bleed him to the last half-crown for rent, 

And this and that have almost milked him dry. 
The land ’s all starved ; if he’d put money by, 

And corn was up, and rent was down two-thirds. . 
But then they aren’t, so, what ’s the use of words. 
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“ Yet still lie coiiHn’t bear to see it pass 
To strangers^ or to think a time would come 
When other men than us would mow the grass^ 
And other names than ours have the home. 

Some sorrows come from evil thought;* but some 
Comes when two men are nears and both are blind 
To what is generous in the other’s mind. 

I was the only boy^ and father thought 
Fd farm the Spital after he was -dead. 

And many a time he took me out and taught ■ 
About manures and seed^com w^hite and red, 

And soils and hops, but I’d an empty head | 
Harvest' or' seed, I would not do a turn— 

I loathed the farm, I didn’t want to learn. 


“ He did not mind at first, he thought it youth , 
Feeling^ the collar, and that I should change. 

Then time gave Mm some inklings of the truth, 
And that I loathed the farm, and wished to range. 
Truth to a man of fifty ’s always strange ; 

It was most strange and terrible to him 
That;!, Ms heir, should be the devil’s limb. ■■ 


^ '.“ Yet still he hoped the Lord might change my mind; 
■■ Fd see Mm bridle in his wrath and hate, 

■ And. almost break m 3 r heart he was so kind,.. 

Biting his lips sore with resolve to wait. 

And then I’d try awhile ; but it was Fate s 
I didn’t want to learn ; the farm to me 
Was mire and hopeless work and misery. 

Though there were things I loved about it, too— 

The beasts, the apple-trees, and going haying. 

And then I tried ; but no, it wouldn’t do. 

The farm was prison, and my thoughts were straying.- 
And there’d come father, with Ms grey 'head, praying, 

“ 0, my dear son, don’t let the Spital pass •; 

It ’s my old home, boy, where your grandfer was. 


»ll 



* Yolif mother used to walk IierCg bojj, with w 
It was her favourite vralk dowa to the mill ; 
Aad there we®d talk, how little death would be^ 
■Knowing our work was going on here still 
■You’ve got the hrains, you only want the will— 
Don’t disappoint your mother and your father, 
ril give you time to travel, if you’d rather,’ 


Saying my sm made tamer s lieait to bleecl, 
And how she feared she’d live to see me liimg 
And then she’d read me bits from Dr, Yoiiog, 
And when we three would sit to supper, Jane 


‘ IVe been here all my life, boy, I was born' 
Up in the room- above-looks on the mead. 

I -never thoii.g.ht you’d cockle my clean 
And leave the old home to a stranger’s seed. 
Father and I have made here ’thoiit a iveed : 
We’ve give our lives to make that. Eighty yews. 
And now I go down to the grave in tears/ 


And then I’d get ashamed and take O'ff coat. 


Or watch the water when the mill was going* 
That ’s my delight — ^to be near water flowing* 
Dabbling or sailing boats or Joiiiping stanks, 
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" And one clay father found a ship Fd built ; , 

He took the cart- whip to me over that, , 

And I, half mad with pain, and sick with guilt, , 
Went iJ,p and hid in what we called the fiat, , 

A dusty hole given over to the cat, 

She kittened there ; the kittens had worn paths 
Among the' cobwebs, dust, and broken, laths. 

“ And putting down my hand between the beams 
I felt a leathery thing, and pulled Jt clear s 
A. book with white cocoons stuck in the seams, ' ' ■ 
Where spiders had had nests for many a year. ■ 
It waS' my mother’s sketch-book ; hid, I fear, 

Lest dad should ever see it. ' Mother’s life 
' Was not her own while she was father’s wife. ■ , 

** There were her drawings, dated, pencilled faint* 
"Mareh was the last one, eighteen eighty-three, 
Unfinished that, for tears had smeared the paint* 
The rest was landscape, not yet brought to be* 
That was a holy afternoon to me;; 

That book a sacred book ; the flat, a .place 
Where I could, meet my mother face to face; ' 


**'She had found peace of spirit,' mother had, ; , 
Drawing the, kndscape^ from the attic there— ; ' 
Heart-broken, often, after rows with dad, ' 

Hid like a wild thing in a secret lair. ■ 

That rotting sketch-book showed me how and where, 
I, too, could get away ; and then: I knew ■ 

That drawing was the work I longed to .do.' ' 


Drawing became my life* I drew, I toiled, 
And every penny I could get I spent ■ 

On paints and artist’s matters, which I spoiled 
Up in the attic to my heart’s content, 

Till one day father asked me what I meant ; 
The time had come, he said, to make an end* 
Now it must finish : what did I intend ? 
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Either I took to farming, like his son, 

In which case he would teach me, early and late 
(Provided that my daubing mood was done), 

Or I must go : it must be settled straight* 

If I refused to farm, there was the gate. 

I was to choose, Ms patience was ail gone, 

The present state of things could not go oa« 

“ Sister was there ; she eyed me while he spoke. 
The kitchen dock ran down- and struck the hour, 
And something told me father’s heart was broke, 
For all he stood so set and looked so sour. ■ 

Jane took a duster, and began to scour 
A pewter on the dresser ; she w’-as ciyiiig. • 

I stood stock still a long time, not replying. 

“'■Dad waited, then he snorted and turned round. 
‘ Well, think of it,’ he said. He left the room, 

His boots went clop along the stony ground 
Gut to the orchard and the apple-bloom. 

A cloud came past the sun and made a gloom ; 

I swallowed with dry lips, then sister turned. 

She was dead white but for her eyes that burned* 


You’re breaking father’s heart, «loe/ she began 
* It ’s not as if—’ she cheeked, in too much pain 
‘ O, Joe, don’t help to kill so fine a man ; 

You’re giving him our mother over again. 

It ’s wearing him to death, Joe, heart and brain ; 
You know what store he sets on leaving this 
To {it ’s too cruel) to a son of his. 


“ * Yet you go painting all the day. 0 Joe, 
Couldn’t you make an effort ? Can’t you see 
What folly it is of yours ? It ’s not 'as though 
You are a genius, .or could ever be. 

0^ Joe, 'for father’s S'ake,'if not for me, 

Give up, this^ craze for painting, and be wise 
And’ work with father, where your duty lies.® 
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* It goes too deep/ I said ; * I loathe the farm ; 

I couMn't help, even if I’d the mind. 

Even if I helped, I’d only do Mm harm ; 

Father would see it, if he were not blind. 

I was not built to farm, as he would find. ■ 

0 Jane, it ’s bitter hard to stand alone. 

And spoil my father’s life or spoil my own/ • 

“ * Spoil both/ she said, ' the way you’re shaping now* 
You’re only a boy not knowing your own good. 

Where will you go, suppose youjeave here ? How 
Do you propose to earn your daily food ? 

Draw ! Daub the pavements ? There ’s a feckless brood 
Goes to the devil daily, Joe, in cities 
Only from thinking how divine their .wit is. 

‘“"Clouds are they, without water, carried away. 

And you’ll be one of them, the way you’re going, 
Daubing at silly pictures all the day, 

And praised by silly fools who’re always blowing. 

And you chose this when you might go a-sowing, 

Casting the good corn into chosen mould 
That shall in time bring forth a hundredfold/ 


“ So we went on, but in the end it ended. : ^ 

I felt Fd done a murder ; I felt sick.- 

There ’s much in human minds cannot be mended, 

And that, not I, played dad a cruel trick,; 

There was one mercy ; that it ended quick. 

I went to Join my mother’s brother : he ■ 

Lived down the Severn. He was kind to me. 


‘‘And there I learned house‘»pamting for a living. 
I’d, have been happy there, but that I knew 
Fd sinned before my father past forgiving, 

And that they sat at home, that silent two. 
Wearing the fire out and the evening through. 
Silent, defeated, broken, in despair, 

My plate unset, my name gone, and my chair. 
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I saw all timt ; aod sister Jane came wliite— 
White as a uliost, with liery, weeping eyes. 

I saw her eII day long md hall the night, 
liitli'T as gall, and passionate and wise. 

‘ Joe* ymriiave killed yoor father i there he iies« 

Yoii Imve done your work— yon with ciui ioel*htT'fe 
She said it plain, and then her eyes would Haze« 

And then one day I had a Job to do 
Down below bridge, by where the docks , begiiig , 

And there I saw^ a clipper towing throogh, 

Up from the sea that morning, eiiteriiig in* 

Raked to the nines she was, lofty and thins ■ 

Her ensign ruffling red, her bunts in pile, 

Beauty and strength- together, wonder, style* , ■ 

** She docked close to the gates, and there she lay ; 
Over the water from me, well in sight ; 

An<l as I worked I watched her all' the day, 

Finding her beauty ever fresh delight* 

Her ' house-flag was bright green wMi strips' of white $ 
High in the sunny air it rose to shake 
Above the skysail poles, most splendid rake. 


And- when I felt unhappy I would look 
Over the river at her, and her pride, ' 

So calm, so q'liiet, came as a rebuke 
To half the passionate. pathways which,, I,-.tr!eci| 
And though the autumn, ran its term and. 'died, 
And winter fell and cold December came, " 

She was still splendid there, and still the same. 


Then on a day she sailed ; but wdien she went 
My mind was clear on what I had to try ; 

To see the sea and ships, and what they meant. 
That was the thing I longed to do | ‘ so I 
Drew and worked hard, and studied and put hj^ 
And thought of nothing else but that one end, 
But let all else go hang — love, money, friend. 
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And now Fve shipped as Dauber IVe begun, 
it was hard work to find a dauber's berth ; 

I Imcin'i any friends to find me one, 

Only my skill, for what it may be worth ; 

But I'm at sea now, going about the earth, 

And when the ship *s paid off, when we return, 

III Join some Paris studio and learn.” 

He stopped, the air eame moist, Si did not speak ; 

The Dauber turned his eyes to where he sat, 

Pressing the sail-room hinges with his cheek, 

His face half covered with a drooping hat. 

Huge dewdrops from the staysails dropped and spat, 

Si did not stir, the Dauber touched his sleeve ; 

A little Mrdlike noise came from a sheave. 



'■Si was asleep, sleeping a calm deep sleep, 

Still as a warden of the Egyptian dead 
In'. some old haunted temple buried deep 
Under the desert sand, sterile and red. 

The Dauber shook liis arm ; Si jumped and said, 

“■ Good yam, I swear I I say, you have a brain— 
■Was that eight bells that went ? ” ■ He slept again. 


Then waking up, “ I've had a nap,” he cried. 

“ Was . that one bell ? What, Dauber, you still here ? ■” 
“ Si there ?^'”:the Mate's voice, called. ■. “ Sir,” he replied 
The order made the lad's thick vision clear ; 

A sometliing in the Mate's voice made him fear. 

“ Si,” said the Mate, “ I hear you’ve made a friend — 
Dauber, in short. That friendship 's got to end. 


“ You’re a young gentleman. Your place aboard 
Is with the gentlemen abaft the mast, 
you're learning to command ; you can’t afford 
I'o yarn with any man. But there . . . ' it 's past. 
You've done it once ; let this time be the last. 

The Dauber's place is forward. Do it again, 
ril put you b'lmking forward with the xneii. 
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“ Dismiss.” Si went, but Sara, beside the Mate, 
Timekeeper there, walked with him to tJie rail 

And whispered him the menace of “ You wait ” 

Words which have turned full many a reefer pale. 

The watch was changed ; the watch on deck trimmed sail 
Sam, going below, called all the reefers down, 

Sat in his bunk and eyed them with a frown. 

“ Si here,” he said, “ has soiled the half-deck’s name 
Talking to Dauber— Dauber, the ship’s clout. 

A reefer takes the Dauber for a flarhe, 

The half-deck take the round-house walking out. 

He ’s soiled the half-deck’s honour ; now, no doubt 
!lhe^ Bosj[m and his mates will come here sneaking 
Asking for smokes, or blocking gangways speaking, 

“ I’m not a vain man, given to blow or boast ; 

Ira not a proud man, but I truly feel 
That while I’ve bossed this mess and ruled this roast 
I ve kept this hooker’s half-deck damned genteel, 
m must ask pardon, or be made to squeal. 4* > 

Down on your knees, dog ; them we love we chasteai “ 
Jao, pasea, my son— in English, Hasten.” ® 

Si begged for pardon, meekly kneeling down 
Before the reefer’s mess assembled grim. 

The lamp^above them smoked the glass all brown j 
Beyond the door the dripping sails were dim. 

The Daiiber passed the door j none spoke to him. 

heard 

Ram on the deck-house — ram, no other word. 


rv 

OuB of the air a time of quiet came. 

Calm fell upon the heaven like a drowth ; 

watched the brassy water flame, 
loitered south 

olowly, with no white bone across her mouth 

^ ® hold, ’ 

The Dauber strove to draw her as she rolled. 
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There the four leaning spires 

Royals and skysails lifting, gently Wtii^, 

White like the brightness that a great fish blows 
When billows are at peace and ships are drifting , 
With mighty jerks that set the shadows shifting, 

The courses tugged their tethers : a blue haze 
Drifted like ghLts of flocks come down to graze. 

There the great skyline made her perfect roimd,_ 
Notched now and then by the sea s deeper hhie , 

A smoke-smutch marked a steamer homeward bound, 
The haze wrought all things to intenser hue. 

In tingling impotence the Dauber drew 
As all men draw, keen to the shaken soul 
To give a liint tliat might suggest the whole. 


A naked seaman washing a red shirt 
Sat at a tub whistling between his teeth ; 
Gomplaining blocks quavered like something hurt, 

A failor cut an old boot for a sheath, 

Tl* ship bowed to her shadow-ship beneath, 

AnI little slaps of spray came at the roll 
On to the deck-planks from the scupper-hole. 


He watched it, painting patiently, as paints 
With eyes that pierce behind the blue sky s veil, 
The Benedictine in a Book of Saints ' 

Watching the passing of the Holy Grail ; 

The green dish dripping blood, the trump, the hail, 
The spears that pass, the memory, and the passion. 
The beauty moving under this world’s fashion. 


But as he painted, slowly, man by man, 

The seamen gathered near ; the Bosun stood 
Behind him, jeering ; then the Sails began 
Sniggering with comment that it was not good. 
Chips ^eked his sketch with little scraps of wood, 
Saying, “ That hit the top-knot,” every time. 

Cook mocked, “ My lovely drawings ; it ’s a crime.” 
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Slowly the men came nearer, till a crowd 
Stood at his elbow, muttering as he drew ; 

The Bosun, turning to them, spoke aloud, 

This is the ship that never got there. You 
Look at her here, what Dauber’s trying to do» 

Look at her ! lummy, like a Christmas-tree, 

That thing ’s a ship ; he calls this painting. See ? 

Seeing the crowd, the Mate came forward ; then 
‘‘ Sir,” said the Bosun, “ come and see the sight. ! 

Here ’s Dauber makes a circus for the men. 

He calls this thing a ship— this helFs. delight 
“ said the Mate, you’ll never get her rigm 

Daubing like that. Look here 1 ” He took a brask. 

“ Now, Dauber, watch ; I’ll put you to the blush. 

“ Look here. Look there. Now watch this ship of mine, 
He drew her swiftly from a memory stored, 

“God, sir,” the Bosun said, “you do her fine ! ” . 

“ Ay,” said the Mate, “ I do so, by the Lord I 
FII paint a ship, with any man aboard.” 

They hung about his sketch like beasts at bait. 

“.There now, I taught him painting,” said, the Mate, 


When he had gone, the gathered men dispersed !' ' 

Yet . two or three still lingered to dispute ' 

What errors made the Dauber’s work the worst. 

The^^ probed- his want of knowledge to the root. 

** Bei Gott I ” they swore, “ der Dauber cannot do ’t ; 
He haf no knolich how to put der pense, 

Der Mate’s is goot, Der Dauber haf no sense.” ’ 


“ You hear ? ” the Bosun cried, “ you cannot do it ! ' 
“ A gospel truth,” the Cook said, “ true as hell ! 

And wisdom, Dauber, if you only knew it ; 

A five year boy would -do a ship as well” 

“ If that ’s the kind of thing you hope to sell, 

God help you,” echoed Chips. “ I tell you true 
The job ’s beyond you, Dauber ; drop it, do 





The wester came as steady as the Trades ; 
Brightly it blew, and still the ship did shoulder 
The brilliance of the water’s white cockades 
Into the milky green of smoky smoulder. 

The sky grew bluer and the air grew colder. 
Southward she thundered while the westers held 
Proud, with taut bridles, pawing, but compelled 
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And still the Dauber strove, though ali men mocked, 
To draw the splendour of the passing thing, 

And deep inside his heart a sometHng locked. 

Long pricking in him, now began to sting— 

A fear of the disasters storm might bring ; 

His rank as painter would be ended then— 

He would keep watch and watch like other men. 


^And go aloft with them to man the yard ■ 

When the great ship was rolling scuppers , under, ■ 
Burying her snout all round the compass card, ' 
While the green water struck at her and stunned her ; 
When the Tee-rigging slacked, when one long 'thunder 
Boomed from the black to windward, when the, sail " 
Booted and spurred the devil in the gale 


For him to ride on men : that was the time 
The Dauber dreaded ; then the test would come, ' ' 
When seas, half-frozen, slushed the decks with slime, 
And all the air was blind with flying scum ; 

When the drenched sails were furled, when the fierce hum. 
In weather riggings died into the roar 
Of God’s eternal never tamed by shore. ■ ' ■ 


Once in the passage he had worked aloft, 

Shifting her suits one summer afternoon, 

In the bright Trade wind, when the wind soft, 
Sha'king the points, making the tackle croon. 

But that was child’s play to the future : soon 
He would be ordered up when sails and spars 
Were fl^ung and going mad among the stars. 


He had been scared that first time, daunted, thrilled. 
Not by the height so much as by the size, 

And tnen the danger to the man unskilled 
In standing on a rope that runs through eyes. 

“ But in a storm,” he thought, the vards will rise 


„ , , , „ , , , „ „ „ie thought,,, ,the yards ...will rise 

And roll together down, and snap their gear ! ” 

The sweat came cold upon his palms for fear. 



Dreachedj frozen, gaspnig, blinded, beaten dumb, 
High in the night, reeling great Winding arcs 
As the ship rolled, his chappy fingers numb, 

The deck below a narrow blur of marks, 

The sea a welter of whiteness shot with sparks, 
Now snapping up in bursts, now dying away, ' . 
Salting the horizontal snow with spray. 


A hundred and fifty feet above the deck. 

And there, while the ship rolls, boldly to sit 
Upon a foot**rope moving, jerk and check, 

While half a dozen seamen, work on it ; 

Held by one hand, straining, by strength and' wit 
To toss a gasket^s coil around the yard, 

How could he compass that w^hen Wowing hard ? 


And if he failed in any least degree, V 
Or faltered for an instant, or showed; slack, 

He might go drown himself within the sea, 

And aM a bubble to the clipper^s - track. 

He had signed his name, there was no turning back* 
No pardon for default— this must be done. 

One iron rule at sea binds everyone. 


Till now he had been treated with contempt 
As neither man nor thing, a creature borne 
On the Shipp's articles, but left exempt 
From all the seamen’s life except their scorui 
But he would rank as seaman off the Horn, 
Work as a seaman, and be kept or cast 
By standards set for men before the mast. 
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J^lveE now they shifted suits of sails ; they bent 
The storm-suit ready for the expeci-cd tiirie ; 

mighty wester that tlic Plate had lent 
IIhcI brought them far into the wintry clinic. 

At dawsj out of the shadow, there was rime, 
The dim Ifagelian Clouds were frosty clear. 

The wind had edge, the testing-time was near. 


And then he wondered if the tales were lies 
Told by old hands to terrify the new, 

For, since the ship left England, only twi.ce 
Had there been need to start a sheet or clew, 
Then only royals, for an hour or two, 

And no seas broke aboard, nor was it cold. 

What were these gales of which the stories told I 


The thought .w'ent by. He had heard the Bosun tell 
Too often, and too fiercely, not to know* 

That being oS the Horn in June is hell : 

Hell of continual toil in ice and snow, 

Frost-bitten hell in which the westers blow 
Shrieking for days on end, in which the seas 
Gulf the starved seamen till their marrows freeze* ' ■ 


Such was the weather he might look to find, 

Such was the work expected t there remained 
Firmly to set his teeth, resolve Ms mind., 

And be the first, however' much it pained,".- 
And bring Ms honour round the Horn unstained, 
And win liis mates’ respect ; and thence, untainted, 
Be ranked as man however much he painted. 


He drew deep^breath ; a gantline swayed aloft 
A lower topsail^ hard with rope and leather, 
Such as men’s frozen fingers fight ■with oft 
Below the Ramirez in Cape Horn weather. 

The arms upon the yard hove all together. 
Lighting the head along ; a thought occurred 
WitMa the painter’s brain like a bright bird ; 



Their might, their misery, their tragic power, 
Aad all by sufferiag paia a little hour | . 


High on the yard with them, feeling their pain, ■ 
Battling with them ; and it had not been done. 

He: was a door to new worlds in the brain, 

■A : window opening letting in the sun, 

A . voice saying, *‘Thus is bread fetched and ports wo] 
And life' lived out at sea where men exist 
Solely by man’s strong brain and sturdy wrist/' 


So he decided, as he cleaned Ms brasses, 
■Hearing .without, aloft, the curse, the shout 
Where the taut gantJine passes and repasses, 
Heaving new topsails to be lighted out. 

It was most proud, however seif might doubt, 
To share man’s tragic toil and paint it true* 
He took the offered Fate t this he would do« 


That night the snow fell between six and seven, 


The powder dusted down and wandered by 
So purposeless, so many, and so cold, 

Then died,^ and the wind ceased and the ship rolled 
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Boiled till she clanged— rolled till the brain was tired^ 
Marking the acme -of the heaves, the pause 
While the sea»beauty rested and respired, 

Drinking great draughts ^of roller at her hawse. 

Flutters of snow came aimless upon iaws« 

“ Lock up your paints,*' the Mate said, speaking light i 
This is the Horn | you’ll Join my watch to-night I ” 


Ahh' through the windless night the dipper rolled 
In a great swell with oily gracliial heaves 
Which rolled her down until her time-bells tolled, ' 
Clang, and the weltering m^ater moaned like beeves. ' 
^The thundering rattle of slatting shook tlie sheaves, ' ■ 
Startles of water made the swng ports gush, . 

The sea was moaning and sighing and saying “ Hiisli : 

It was all black and starless. Peering down 
Into the water, trying to pierce the gloom, 

One saw a dim, smooth, oily glitter of browm ' 
Heaving and dying away and leaving room 
For yet another. Like the march of doom 
Came those great powers of marcMng silemxs ; ' 

Then fog came down, dead-cold, and hid' the seai. 

They set the Dauber - to the foghorn. There 
He stood upon the poop, making to, sound 
Out of the pump the sailors’ nasal blare, 

Listening lest ice should make the note resound* 

She bayed there like a solitary hound 
Lost in a covert ; all the watch she bayed, 

The fog, come closelier down, no answer made. 

■ Denser it ' pew, until the ship was lost. 

The elemental hid her ; she was merged 
In mufflings of dark death, like a man’s ghost, 

New to the change of death, yet thither urged. 

Then from the hidden waters something surged*— 
MournM, despairing, great, greater than speech, 

A noise like one slow wave on a still, beach. 
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Moiirafiil, and then again moiimfol, and still 
Out of the night that mighty voice arose ; 

The Dauber at Ms foghorn felt the thrilL 

Who rode that desolate’ sea ? What forms were those ? 

Monrnfuli from things defeated, in the throes 

Of memory of some conquered hunting-ground, 

Out of the night of death arose the sound* 


Whales f ” said the mate. They stayed there 

' ionf ■ 

Answering the horn.. Out of the night they spol 
Defeated creatures who had suffered wrong, 

But were still ’noble underneath the stroke. 

They filled the darkness when the Dauber woke; 
The meii came' peering to the rail to hear, 

And the sea sighed, and the fog rose up sheer. ' 


A wall of nothing at the world’s last edge, 

Where no life cam,e except defeated life. 

The ' Dauber felt shut in ’v/ithiri a hedge, 

BeMnd which form was hidden and thought was rife, 
And that a blinding flash, a thrust, a knife 
Would sweep the hedge away and make all plain. 
Brilliant beyond all words, , blinding- the brain. ■ 


:So .the night past, but then no morning broke— 
Only a piiiething showed that night was dead. 
A sea-bird, cackling like a devil, spoke, 

And the fog drew away and hung like lead. 

Like mighty cliffs it shaped, sullen and red ; 
Like glowering gods at watch it did appear, 

And sometimes drew away, and then drew near, 


Like islands, and like chasms, and like hell, 

But always mighty and red, gloomy and ruddy, 
Shutting the visible sea in like a well ; 

Slow heaving in vast ripples, blank and muddj^ 

Where the sun should have risen it streaked bloody* 
The day was still-born ; all the sea-fowl scattering 
Splashed the still water, mewing, hovering, clattering, 
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Then Polar snow came down little anti light, 

Till ail the sky was hidden the small, 

Most miiltitndmous drift of dirty white 
Tumbling and wavering down and covering all--- 
Covering the sky, the sea, the clipper tall, 

Furring the ropes with white,, casing the mast, 

Coming on no known air, but blowing past* 

And all the air ' seemed full of gradual, moan. 

As though in those cloud-chasms the' horns' were blowinf 
The mort for gods cast out and overthrown, 

Or for the eyeless sun plucked out and going* , 

Slow the low gradual moan came in the snowing ; ,, 

The Dauber felt the prelude had begun. 

The snowstorm fluttered by ; he saw the sim 

Show and pass by,; gleam from one towering prison 
Into another, vaster and more grim, 

Which in dull crags of dark'iiess had arisen 
To muffle-to a final door on Mm,. 

The gods upon the dull' crags lowered dim, 

The pigeons chattered, quarrelling in the tracks' 

In the south-west the dimness dulled to black* 

Then came the cry of “ Call all hands on deck I ** 

The Dauber knew its meaning ; it w^as come ; 

■Cape Horn, that tramples beauty into wreck. 

And crumples steel and smites the strong man dumb* 
Down clattered flying kites and staysails : some 
Sang out in quick, high calls ; the fairieads skirled, 

And from the south-west came the end of the world. 

** Caught in her ball-dress/’ said the Bosun, hauling ; 

** Lee-ay, lee-ay ! ** quick, high, came the men’s call ; 

It was a'll wallop of sails and startled calling. 

Let fly ! ** Let go I ” Clew up ! ” and ** Let go 
ail ! ’’ 

Now up and make them fast I Here, give us a 
haul ! » 

** Now up and stow them ! Quick I By God ! we^'re 
donel” 

The blacknesa crunched all memory of the sun* 
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“ Up i ” said the Mate. “ Mizen topgaiiants. Hurry 
The Dauber ran, the others ran, the sails 


Hurried aloft with them : then from the sea 
Came a cold, sudden breath that made the hair 


' !iet up, you JuauDer, or ler. me get pasx. 

He saw 'this beliy of tlie akysail sidedj, 

{Julpeci, and clutciied tight, and- tried to go ■ more fast. 
Sometimes iie Eiissed Ms ratlme and was grassed, 
Scraped his siiia raw against the rigid line. 

The ciamberers reached the futtock-shroncis’ incline. 


Cursing they came ; one, Mcldng out behind, 

I 


’t was a perilous path for one- to. go 


Aac! one voice yelled Let go I and '.one Ali gone I 


Fierce damberers, some in oilskins, some in rags, 


niirrying up, up 


Ten men ia ail, to get this mast of theirs 

Smiggeci to the gale in time. “ Up ! 'Damn' ^ you, run ! * 

The mizen topmast head was safely won. 
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Lay out ! the Bosun yelled. The Daiif3er iaici 
Out on the yard, gripping the yard, and feeling 
Sick at the mighty space of air displayed 
Below his feet, where mewing birds were wheeling, 
A giddy fear was on Mm ; he was reeling. 

He bit Ms iip half through, clutching the Jack. 

A cold sweat glued the shirt upon his back. 


The yard was shaking, for a brace was loose/ 

He felt that he would fall ; he clutched, he bent, 
Clammy with natural terror to the shoes 
While idiotic promptings came and went. 

Snow fluttered on a wind-flaw and wm spent ; 

He saw the water darken. Someone yelled, 

Frap it ; don’t stay to furl I Hold on 1 ” He held, 


Darkness came down— half darkness — in a whirl i 
The sky went out, the waters disappeared. 

He felt a shocking pressure of blowing hurl 
The. ship upon her side.. The darkness s.pearec! 

At her with wind ; she staggered, she ca.re£Ted, • 
Then down she lay. The Dauber felt her go ; 

He saw his yard tilt downwards. Then the snow 


Whirled all about — dense, multitudinous, cold™. 
Mixed with the^ wind’s one devilish thrust and shriek, 
Which whiffled out men’s tears, deafened, took hold, 
Flattening the flying drift against the cheek. 

The yards buckled and bent, man could not speak. 
The ship ky on her broadside ; the wind’s sound 
Had devilish malice at having got her dow^ned. 

How long the gale had blown he could not tell, 

Only the world 'had changed, Ms life had died. 

A moment, now was everlasting helL 
Nature, an onslaught from the weather side# 

A mtherin| rush of death, a frost that cried, 

Shrieked, till he withered at the heart ; a hail 
Plastered Ms oilskins with an icy mail 
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“ Cut I ” yelled his mate. He looked— the sail was gone, 

1 Blown into rap in the first furious squall ; ‘3 

The tatters drummed the devil’s tattoo. On 
The buckling yard a block thumped like a mall. 

The ship lay— the sea smote her, the wind’s bawl 
* Came, loo, loo, loo ! ” The devU cried Ms hounds 

i On to the poor spent stag strayed in his bounds. 

' “ Cut ! Ease her ! ” yelled his mate ; the Dauber heard. 

His mate wormed up the tilted yard and slashed, 

A rag of canvas skimmed like a darting bird. I 

The snow whirled, the ship bowed to it, the gear lashed, 

The sea-tops were cut off and flung down smashed ; 

! Tatters of shouts were flung, the rap of yells— 

' And clang, clang, dang, below beat the two bells. ! 

i O God I ** the Dauber moaned. A roaring rangs | 

|,v, :■ Blasting the royals like a cannonade ; ' 

i The backstays parted with a cracking clang, ■ ' 

I ""' ' The upper spars were snapped like twigs decayed— ' 

p Snapped at their heels, their jagged splinters splayed, 

Like white and ghastly hair erect with fear. 

Ik The Mate yelled, “ Gone, by God, and pitched them 
I, dear ! 

'! ** Dp f yelled' the Bosun ; “ up and clear the wreck ! ” 

The Dauber followed where he led : below 

He caught one giddy glimpsing of the deck - ' . ’ 

Filled with white water, as though heaped with snow. 

He saw the streamers of the rigging blow 
I Straight out like pennons from the splintered mast* 

Then, all sense dimmed, all was an icy blast, 

i' Hoaring from nether hell and filled with ice. 

Roaring and crashing on the jerking stage, 

An utter bridle giyen to utter vice, 

■ ■" ■ Limitless power mad with endless rage 

Withering the soul ; a minute seemed an age. 

‘ He clutched and hacked at ropes, at rags .of saii 

Thinking that comfort was a fairy-tale 
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Told long ago— -long, long ago— long since 
Heard of in other lives— imagined, dreamed— 

There where the basest beggar was a prince 
To him in torment where the tempest screamed. 

Comfort and warmth and ease no longer seemed 
Things that a man could know : soul, body, ra’am. 

Knew nothing but the wind, the cold, the pain. 

“ Leave that I ” the Bosun shouted : “ Crojick save ! ” 
The splitting crojick, not yet gone to rags, 

Thundered below, beating till sometfiing gave, 

Bellying between its buntlines into bags. 

Some birds were blown past, shrieking . dark, like shags. 
Their backs seemed, looking down. “ Leu, leu 1 ’’ they 

cried* 

The ship lay, the seas thumped her 5 she had died. 

They reached the crojick yard, which buelded, buckled 
Like a thin whalebone to the topsail’s strain. 

They laid upon the yard and heaved and knuckled. 
Pounding the sail, which jangled and leapt again. 

It was quite hard with ice, its rope like chain, 

Its strength like seven devils ; it shook the mast. 

They cursed and toiled and froze ; a long time passed 

Two hours passed, then a dim lightening came. 

Those frozen ones upon the yard could see 
The mainsail and the foresail still the sanae, 

Still battling with the hands and blowing free, 

Rags tattered where the staysails used to be. 

The lower topsails stood ; the ship’s lee deck 
Seethed with four feet of water filled with wreck. 


An hour more went by ; the Dauber lost 
All sense of hands and feet, all sense of all 
But of a wind that cut him to the ghost, 

And of a frozen fold he had to haul, 

Of heavens that fell and never ceased to fall, 
And ran in smoky snatches along the sea, 
Leaping from crest to wave-crest, yelling. He 
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Lost sense of time ; no bells went, but he f 
Ages go ovei* him. At last, at last 
Ihey frapped the cringled crojick’s icy pelt 
In froacn bulge and bunt the;^ made it fast. 
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Then ID tbe msh he swirled, over she went ; 

1:1 er !ee*rail dipped, he strack, and somethiiig gave | 
flis legs went through a port as the roll spent ; 

She paused, then rolled, and back the water drave» 

He drifted with it as a part of the wave, 

Drowning, iialf-stunned, exhausted, partly frozen, 

He struck the booby hatchway ; then the Bosun 

Leaped, seeing his chance, before the next sea burst, 

■And caught Mm as he drifted, seized Mm, held, .. 
Up-ended Mm against the bitts, and cursed* 

ain't the George’s Swimming Baths,” he yeied 
Keep on your feet ! ” Another grey^baek felled . ■ ' 

The two together, and the Bose, half-blind,. 

Spat ; One ’s a joke,” he cursed, '' but two ’s unkind.”' 

Now, damn it, Dauber 1 ” said the Mate. ” Look out, : 
Or you’ll be over the side I ” . The water freed ; ■ 

Each clanging freeing-port became a spout;^ . 

The men cleared up the decks as there was need. 

The Dauber’s head was cut, he felt it bleed 
Into Ms oilskins as he cluthced and coiled. ■ 

Water and sky were devils’ brews which boiled, 


Boiled, shrieked, and glowered ; but the ship was saved, 
Snugged safely down, though fourteen sails were split. 
Out of the dark a fiercer fury raved* 

The grey-backs died and mounted, each crest lit 
With a white toppling gleam that hissed from it 
And slid, or leaped, or ran with whirls of cloud, 

Mad with inhuman life that shrieked aloud. 


The watch was called ; Dauber might go below. 

** Splice the main brace ! ” the Mate called. All laid aft 
To get a gulp of momentary glow 
As some reward for having saved the craft. 

The steward ladled mugs, from which each quaff’d 
Whisky, with water, sugar, and lime-juice, hot, 

A quarter of a pint each made the tot* 
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Beside the lamp-room door the steward stood, ■ ■ 
Ladling it out^ and each man came, in .turn,. 

Tipped Ms soii'-wester,: drank it, .grunted .Good ! 
And shambled forward, letting it slowly 'bum. 
When all were gone the. Dauber lagged astern, ,; 
Ibrn by his frozen body^s lust for heat. 

The liquor's pleasant smell, so warm, so sweet, ■■ 


And by a promise long since made at home 
Never to taste strong liquor. Now' he knew 
The: worth of liquor ; now he wanted some. 
His' frozen body urged him to the brew ; 

Yet it seemed wrong, an evil thing to do 
To break that promise. “ Dauber/’ said th< 
D:rink, and turn in, man ; why the hell d’; 


“ Please, sir, Fm temperance,” Temperance are yoii^ 
hey ? 

That 's all the more for me ! So you’re for slops ?■ 

I thought you’d had enough slops for to-day. ^ 

Go to your bunk and ease her when she drops. 

And-— damme, steward ! you brew with too much hops '! 
Stir up the sugar, man ! — and tell your girl 
How kind the Mate was teaching you to furl.” 


Then the Mate, drank the remnants, six men’s .shaMg 
And ra,mped into his cabin, where he stripped 
^And danced unclad, and was uproarious tliere« ' 

'.In- waltzes with the cabin cat he tripped. 

Singing in tenor clear that he was pipped— 

That he who strove the tempest to disarm, 

Must never first embrail the lee yard-arm,” 
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A kmd came shuffling affc, dodging tJie seas, 
Singing “ her nut-brown hair between Ills teeth 
Taking the ocean's tumult at liis ease 
Even when the wash about Ms thighs did seethe* 
His soul was happy in its happy sheath ; 

** What, Dauber, won’t it open ? Fingers cold ? 
You'll talk of this time, Dauber, when joif re old, 


He 'flung the door half open,' and a sea , , 

Washed them both in, over the splashboard, down 
You silly, salt miscarriage ! ” sputtered he. 

Dauber, pull out the ping before we drown f 
That's spoiled my laces and niy^velvet gown. 

Where is the plug ? ” Groping in pitch dark water, 
He sang between Ms teeth The Farmer's Daughter, 


It was pitch dark within there | at each roll ' 

The. ches.ts slid to the slant ? the wsiter rashedg. ■ 
Making full .many a clanging tin pfia bowl 
Into the black below-bunks as it gushed. 

The dog-tired men slept- through it ; they were hushed. 
The. water drained, and then wi'tli matches, damp .■ 

The man struck heads off till he lit the lamp. 


“ Thank you/' the Dauber said ; the seaman grinned* 

** This is your flrst foul w^eather ? ” Yes/' “ I thought 
Up on the yard you hadn’t seen much T^fnd, 

Them's rotten sea-boots, Dauber, that you broiight. 

Now I must cut on deck before I’m caught” 

He went ; the lamp-flame smoked ; he slammed the door | 
A fllm of water loitered across the floor. 


The Dauber watched It come and watched it | 
He had had revelation of the lies 
Cloaking the truth men never choose to know 
He could bear witness now and cleanse tlieir < 
He had beheld in suffering ; he was wise ; 
This was the sea, this searcher of the soul— 
TMi never-dying shriek fresh from the Pole* 
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He shook with colci ; his hands could not undo 
His oilskin buttons, so he shook and sat, 
Watching his dirty fingers, dirty blue, 

Hearing without the hammering tackle slat, 
Within, the drops from dripping clothes went pat, 
Miinning in little patters, gentle, sweet, 

And Ai, ai I went the wind, and the seas beat. 


His bunk was sopping wet ; he clambered in. 

:: None , of his clothes were dry ; his fear recurred. 
Cramps bunched the muscles underneath Ms" skin. 
: The great ship rolled until the lamp was blurred. 
He took his Bible and tried to' read a word ; 
Trembled at going aloft again, and then 
Resolved to fight it out and show it to men. 

Faces recurred, fierce memories of the yard, 

The frozen sail, the savage eyes, the jests, 

The oaths of one great seaman syphilis-scarred, 
The tug of leeches Jammed beneath their chests, 
The biiiitlines bellying bunts out into breasts. 

The deck so desolate-grey, the sky so wild,' 

He, fell asleep, and slept like a young child. 


But not for long ; the cold awmke him soon, ' 

.The, hot-ache ^ and the skin-eraeks. and the cramp, 
.The .seas thundering without, the gale’s wild tune, ' 
The sopping misery of the blankets damp. 

A speaking-trumpet roared ; a sea-boot’s stamp 
Clogged at the door. A man entered to shout : 

All hands on deck I Arouse here I Tumble out I ” 


The caller raised the lamp | his oilskins clicked 
As the thin ice upon them cracked and fell. 

” Bouse out I ” he said. “ This lamp is frozen wicked, 
Rouse out ! ” His accent deepened to a yell. 

We’re among ice ; it ’s blowing up like hell. 

We’re going to hand both topsails. Time, I guess, 
We’re sheeted up. Rouse out I Don’t stay to dress I ” 
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“ Is it cold on deck ? said Dauber* '' Is It cold 
We’re sheeted up, I teli you, inches tliick f 
The fo’e’sle ’s like a wedding-cake, Pm toM* 

Now tumble out, my sons ; oh deck here, quick I 
Rouse out, away, and come and climb tiie' stick* 
Fm going to call the half-deck* Bosiia I Hey ! 
Both topsails coming in* Heave out ! Away ! ” 


He went ,• the Dauber tumbled from his bunk, 
Clutching the side. He heard the wind go past, 
Making the great ship wallow as if drunk* 

There was a shocking tumult up the mast. 

This is the end,” he muttered, “ come at last ! 
Fve got to go aloft, facing this cold, 

I can’t, I can’t. TTl never keep my hoMr ■ 


I cannot face the topsail yard again, 

I never guessed what misery it would be,” 

The cramps and hot-ache made him sick witii 
The ship stopped suddenly from a devilish sea^ 
Then, with a triumph of wash, a rush of glee, 
The door burst in, and in the water rolled, 
Billing the lower bunks, black, creaming, cold* 


The lamp sucked out. Wash ! ” went the water back, 
Then in again, hooding ; the Bosun swore. 

You useless thing I You Dauber ! You lee slack f 
Get out, yon heekapoota I Shut the door ! 

You coo-ilyaira, what are you waiting for ? 

Out of my way, you thing— you useless thing f ” 

He slammed the door indignant, clanging the ring* 


And then he lit the lamp, drowned to the waist ; 

Here ’s a fine house I Get at the scupper-holes 
He bent against it as the water raced — ’* 

“ And pull them ^out to leeward when she rolls* 
They say some kinds of landsmen don’t have souls* 
I well believe,'' A Port Mahon baboon 
Would make’ more soul than you got with a spoon* 
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Bowa in the icy water Dauber groped 
To find the plug ; the racing water sluiced 
Over Ms head and shoulders as she sloped. 
Without^ Judged '.by the sound, all hell was loosed. 
He felt cold Death about him tightly noosed. 

That Death was better than the misery there ■ 
Iced on the quaking -foothold high in air, , ; ■ 
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And then the thought came : ‘‘ I’m a failure. 
My life has been a failure. They were right. 
It will not matter .if I go and fall ; 

I slioiiM be free then from this hell’s delight® 
I’ll never paint. Best let it end to-night,. " . 
I’ll slip over the side, I’ve tried and failed.” 
So in the ice-cold in the night he quailed, 


All 


Death would be betterj death, than this long hell 
Of mockery and surrender and dismay — 

This long defeat of doing nothing well, 

'Playing the part too high for him to play. 

0 Death ! who hides the sorry thing away, 

Take , me ; I’ve failed. I cannot play these cards.” 
There came a thundering from the- topsail yards. ^ 


And then he bit his lips, clenching his mind. 
And .staggered -out to muster, beating back 
The coward frozen seif of him that whined. 


;clacl'| 

Ice illed the air with spikes ; the grey-backs burst. 
Here ’s Dauber,” said the Mate, ” on deck the first. 


** Why, holy sailor, Dauber, you’re a man I 
I took you for a soldier. Up now, come I ” 

Up on the yards already they began 

That battle with a gale which strikes men dumb 

The leaping topsail thundered like a drum. 

The frozen snow beat in the face like shots. 

The wind spun whipping wave-crests into clots. 
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So lip upon the topsail yard agaiiij, 

In the ^great tempest’s fiercest iioiir^ began 
Probation to the Dauber’s soiil, of pain 
Which crowds a century’s toniient In a spaa. 

For the next month the ocean taught this marii 
And he^ in that month’s torment, while she wasted* 
Was never warm nor dry, nor full nor rested. 

But still It blew, or, if it lulled, it rose 
Within the hour and blew again ; and still 
The water as it burst aboard her froze« ' 

The wind blew off an ice-field, raw and chill, 
Daunting man’s body, tampering with his will ; 

Blit after thirty days a ghostly sun 

Gave sickly promise that the storms were done. 
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The Daiiberi' sera out the muacl-ho«se;:found ; 
Old pantiles pulped among the mouldy gear^ ' 

Washed iinderneath the bunks and long since drowned 
During the agony of the Cape .Horn year, , ■ , - : 

He sang in scrubbing, for he had done, with fear— 
Fronted the worst and looked if - in the face ■ ; . 

He had got manhood at the testing-piace. , . . 

Singing he scrubbed, passing his watch below,. , 

Making the roiiiicl “•house fair.; the Bosun watched, 
Bringing his knitting slowly to the toe, ■ 

Sails stretched, a mizzen skysaii which lie patched ; ' 
They.'thoiight the Dauber was a bad egg hatched,.' ^ 
‘‘^"D.aubs,’* said the Bosun. cheeriy,' “ can you .knit f: . 
.,r.ve,,maiie a Barney's, Bull of this, last bit.'',,' ' , . 


Then, while the .Dauber counted, Bosun took 
Some marline from Ms pocket, Here,'' he said^ 

want to know square sennit ? So fash. Look 
Eight foxes take, and stop the ends with thread. 

Fve .known an engineer would give his head 
To know square sennit,” As the Bose began, ' 

The Dauber felt promo.ted into man,.- ;■ 


It was his warrant that he had not -.failed— ' 

Tliat the most hard part in his difRcuit climb . . 
Had not been past attainment ; ■ it was scaled i ' 
Safe footing showed above the slippery slime..- ... 
He had emerged out of the iron time,-. ' 

And knew that he could conoi.pass his life's .sc-hern^' 
.lie had the power siillicient to his dreamt ' 


Then dinner came, and now the sky was blue. 

The ship was standing north, the Horn was rounded j 
She made a thundering as she weltered through. 

The mighty grey-backs glittered as she bounded. 

More sail was piled upon her ; she was hounded 
North, while the wind came ; like a stag she ran 
Over grey hills and hollows of seas wan. 
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. She had a white bone in her mouth : she sped ; 

Those in the round-house watched her as they ate 
Their meal of pork-fat fried with broken bread 
“ 0® ; she "s gathering 

Her track was whitening like a Lammas spate. 

“ Good old 1 ’’ they cried. “ Oh, give her doth I Hurmv i 
I or three weeks more to Valparaiso Bay ! ” ' 

“ She smells old Vallipo,” the Bosun cried. 

“ We’ll be inside the tier in three weeks more. 

Lying at double-moorings where they ride 

Off of the market, half a mile from shore. 

And bumboat pan, my sons, and figs galore. 

And girls m black mantillas St to make a 
Poor seaman frantic when they dance the oueca.” 

® ^'®tch was changed, and now 

The Mate spoke to the Dauber : “ This is better. 

We 11 soon be getting mudhooks over the bow. 

She II make her passage still if this’ll let her. 

Oh, run, you drogher 1 dip your fo’c’s’le wetter. 

Well, Dauber, this is better than Cape Horn, ■ ■ 

Them topsails, made you wish yoii^d not been born,”' ' 

“ T Mate, 

We ve got to smart her up. Them Cape Horn seas 

paint-’ work like a rusty grate, 

Uh, aidn t them topsails make your fish-hooks freeze ^ 

A topsail don t pay heed to * Won’t you, please ? ’ 

Cape Horn, my son ; you’ve learned. 
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“ So throw your paints to blazes and have done. 

Words can^t describe the silly things yon did 
Sitting before your easel in the sun. 

With all your colours on the paint-box lid. 

I blushed for you , . . and then the daubs you hid. 

My God ! yoif 11 have more sense now, eh ? , YouVc 
quit?” 

sir,” “ You’ve not ? ” .‘‘No, sir.” “God give, you 
. wit. 

“ I thought you’d come to wisdom.” Thus they' talked. 
While the great dipper took her bit and rushed , , 

Like a skin-glistening stallion not yet baulked, _ 

Till fire-bright water at her swing-ports gushed ,*■ 

Poising and bowing down her fore-foot crushed 
' Bubble on glittering bubble ; on she went,^ ■ 

The, Dauber watched her, wondering what it meant. 

To come, after long months, at rosy dawn. 

Into the placid blue of some great bay. 

Treading the quiet water like a fawn 
Ere yet the morning haze was blown away, 

A rose-fiushed figure putting by the grey, 

And anchoring there before the -city smoke 
Rose, or' the church-bells rang, or men awoke. 

And then, in the first light, to see grow clear 

That long-expected haven filled with strangers— ■ ' ; ■ . / 

Alive mtli men and women ; see and hear' 

Its clattering market and its money-changers ; 

And hear the surf beat, and be free from dangers. 

And watch the crinkled ocean blue- with calm 
Drowsing beneath the Trade, beneath the palm. 



Which three will furl their sail first and come down f 

Out to^the yard-arm for the leech goes one, 

His hair blown flagwise from a hatless erown. 

His hands at work like fever to be done* 

Out of the gale a fiercer fury spun* 

The three sails leaped together, yanking high* 

Like talons darting up to clutch the sky. 
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Boldly he kept it on her till she staggered, 

But still the wund increased ; it grew, it grew, 
Darkening the sky, making the water haggard ; , 
Full of small snow the mighty 'wester blew* ■ ' , ' 

“ More fun for little fish-hooks/'' sighed the' creWc 
They eyed the- taut. topgallants stif\ like. .steei 
A second hand .was ordered to the. wheeh. , ' 


The Captain e 3 ^ed her aft, sucking Ms lip, ' 

Feeling the sail too much, but/ yet refraining ■ 

From putting hobbles on the leaping ship, 

The glad sea-shattering stallion, halter-straining. ' 
Wind -musical, uproarious, and complaining ; ' “ ' . 
But, in a gust, he cocked his finger, so : 

“ You’d better take them off, before they go»” , ' 

All saw. They ran at once without the word 
*‘Leeay I Leeay ! ” Loud rang the clew-line cries 
Sam m his j3unk within the half-deck heard, ' 
Stirred in his sleep, and rubbed his dro'^^sy eyes*. 

There go the lower to’gallants.:” Against the skies 
Rose the thin bellying strips of leaping saii " 

The Dauber was the first man over the rail, ' 


Three to a mast they ran ,* it w’-as a race* ' 

“ God I ” said the Mate ; that Dauber, he can, go/* 
He watched the runners with. an upturned face 
Over the futtocks, struggling heel to toe, 

Up to the topmast cross-trees into the blow 
Where the three sails were leaping. Dauber wins f ” 
The yards were reached, and now the race begins^ 
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The Dauber on the fore-topgallant yard 
Out at the weather yard-arm was the first 
To lay his hand upon the buntline-barred 
Topgallant yanking to the westerns burst ; 

He "craned to catch the leech ; his comrades cursed ; 
One at the buntliries, one with oaths observed^ 

The eye of the outer Jib-stay isn’t served/® 

. ** No/® said the Dauber. ‘" No/’ the man replied, ■ 

They heaved, stowing the sail, not looking round, 

■ Panting, but full of life and eager-eyed ; ■ 

"^The 'gate roared at them with its iron sound, ' ' 

“ That ’s yon/’ the Dauber said. His gasket wound 

■ Swift round the yard, binding the sail in bands ,; 

■ There came a: gust, the sail leaped from Ms hands,: 

So that lie saw it high above him, grey, 

And there liis mate was falling ; quick ' he clutched 
An arm in oilskins swiftly snatched away. 

A voice said “ Christ 1 ” , a quick shape stooped and 
, touc,hed, 

■ Chain struck his hands, ropes shot, the sky was smutched ' 
With, vast black fires that ran, that fell, that furled, ... 
And then he saw the mast, the small snow hurled ■ '■ 

The fore-topgallant yard far, far aloft, 

And blankne .s settling on him. and great pain ; 

And snow beneath Ms fingers wet and soft 
,: And . tops.ail-slieet-bloeks shaking at the chain, ■ ' - 
He knew it was he who had fallen ; then his brain 
Swirled in a circle while he w^atched the sky« 

Infinite multitudes of snow blew by. 


** I thought it was Tom who fell/’ his brain’s voice said 
Down on the bloody deck I ” the Captain screamed. 
The multitudinous little snow-flakes sped, 

His pain was real enough, but all else seemed# 

Si with a bucket ran, the water gleamed 
Tilting upon Mm ; others came, the Mate . . « 

They knelt with eager eyes like things that wait 
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For other things to oome. He saw them there. 

It will go on/’ he murmured^ watching Si. 
Colours and 'sounds seemed mixing in the air. 

The pain was stunning him, and the wind went by, 
** More water/’ said the Mate. Here, 'Bosun, try, 
Ask if he ’s got a message. Hell, he ’s gone ! 

Here, Dauber, paints/’ He said, It ■ will go on/*' 


Not knowing his meaning rightly, but he spoke 
With the intenseness of a fading ' soul 
Whose share of Nature’s fire turns to smoke, 

Whose hand on Nature’s wheel loses control. 

The eager faces glowered red like eoaL 

They glowed, the great storm glowed, the sails, the mast, 

‘‘ It will go on,” he cried aloud, and passed. , , 


Those from the yard came down to tell the tale. 

“ He almost had me off/’ said Tom. ‘‘ He slipped, 
There came one hell of a jumpdike from the sail 
He clutched at me and almost had me pipped.,, ' 
He caught my ’ris’band, but the oilskin ripped, 

It tore clean off. Look here, I was near gone, , 

I made a grab to catch Mm ; so did John. : ■ 


I caught his arm. My God ! I was near done. 

He almost had me over ; it was near. 

He hit the ropes and grabbed ' at every one, ” 

Well,” said the Mate, “ we cannot leave him here. 
Run, Si, and- get the half-deek table dear. 

We’ll lay him there. Catch hold' there, you, and you 
He ’s dead, poor son ; there *s nothing more to do/* 


Night fell, and all night long the Dauber lay 
Covered upon the table ; all night long 
The pitiless storm exulted at her prey, 

Huddling the waters with her icy thong. 

But to the covered shape she did no wrong. 

He lay beneath the sailcloth. Bell by bell 

The night wore through i the stars rose, the stars fell 
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B«t little of it all the Dauber knew- 


And when the watches changed the men would come 
Dripping within the door to strike a light 
And stare upon the Dauber lying dumb. 

And say, “ He come a cruel thump, poor chum.” 

Or, “ He’d a-been a fine big man ” ; or, “ He , . , 

A smart young seaman he was getting to be.” 


At dawn they sewed him up, and at eight bells 
They bore him to the gangway, wading deep, 

Through the green-clutching, white-toothed water-hells 
That flung his carriers over in their sweep. 

They laid an old red ensign on the heap. 

And ail hands stood bare-headed, stooping, swaying 
Washed by the sea while the old man was praying 


Or, “ Damn it all, it ’s what we've all to face I . , i 
I knew another fellow one time . . .” then 
Came a strange tale of death in a strange place 
Out on the sea, in ships, with wandering men. 

In many ways Death puts us into pen. 

The reefers came down tired and looked and slept. 
Below the skylight little dribbles crept 


Along the painted woodwork, glistening, slow, 
Following the roil and dripping, never fast, 

But dripping on the quiet form below, 

Like passing time talking to time long past. 

And all night long “ Ai, ai 1 ” went the wind’s blast, 
And creaming water swdshed below the pale, 
Unheeding body stretched beneath the sail. 
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Out of a borrowed prayer-book* At a sign 

They twitched the ensign back and tipped the grating, 

A creamier bubbling broke the bubbling brine. 

The muffled figure tilted to the weighting ; 

It dwindled slowly down,^ slowly gyrating. 

Some craned to see ; it dimmedj, it disappeared ; 

The last green milky bubble blinked and cleared. 


** Mister, shake out your reefs,” the Captain called. - '^ ' 
“ Out topsail reefs 1 ” the Mate cried ,*■ then all hands, ' 
Hiirriedj the great sails shook, and all hands hauled, ' ■ 
Singing that desolate song of lonely lands. 

Of how a lover came in dripping bands, 

Green with the wet and cold, to tell Ms lover ■ ■ 

That Death was in the sea, and all was over* ■ 


Fair came the falling wind ; a seaman said 
The Dauber was a Jonah ; once again 
The clipper held her course, showing red lead, 
Shattering- the sea-tops into golden rain. 

The waves bov;ed down before her like -blown grain | 
Onwards she thundered, on ; her voyage, was short, 
Before the tier’s bells rang her into port. 


Cheerly they rang her in, those beating bells, 

The new-come beauty stately from the sea, 
Whitening the blue heave of the drow'sy swells, 
Treading the bubbles down. With three times three 
They cheered her moving beauty in, and she 
Came to her berth so noble, so superb ; 

Swayed like a queen, and answered to the curb* 


Then in the sunset’s flush they went aloft, 

And unbent sails in that most lovely hour 
When the light gentles and the wind is soft, 

And beauty in the heart breaks like a flower* 
Working aloft they saw., the mountain tower, 

Snow to the peak';, they heard the laiiiichmen shout j 
And bright- along' the bay the lights came out* 
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And then the night fell dai'k, and all night long 
The pointed moiintain pointed at the stare* 

Frozen, alert, austere ; the eagle’s song 
Screamed from her desolate screes and splintered scars* 
On her Intense crags where the air is sparse 
The stars looked down ; their many golden eyes 
Watched her and burned, burned out, and came to rise. 

Silent the finger of the summit stood, 

Icy in pure, thin air, glittering .with snows* 

Theii^, the. sun’s coming turned the peak to blood, 

And in the rest-house the muleteers arose. 

And all day long, where only the eagle goes, 

Stones,, loosened by the sun, fall ; the stones falling . 
Fill, e,inpty gorge on gorge with echoes calling* 



EXPLANATIONS OF SOME OP THE SEA 
TERMS USED IN THE POEM 


f,y,cii:STAYS.— “Wire ropes which support the masts against lateral 
aai after strains. 

Babney’® BuLii. — figure in marine proverb. A jewel in marine 
' repartee. ^ 

Bells. — ^I'wo bells (one forward, one aft), which are struck every 
half-honr in a certain manner to mark the passage of the 
..watches. 

BiTTS.*-'“Strong wooden structures (built round each mast) upon ' 
wlilcli running rigging is secured. 

Block.—A sheaved pulley. 

•Boats. WAIN.'— A supernumerary o,r idler, generally attached to the 
mate’s watch, and holding considerable authority over the 

crew. 

BeiJiLLi Tin.— A ny tin that contains, or has contained, preserved 

meat. 

...Bcrws*'— The fcH' ward extremity of a ship. 

Bbace-bloces. — Pulleys through which the braces travel. 

.BiUCES.— Ropei by which the yards are inclined forward or aft.'- " ■ 
Bijmboat Pan.-- S oft bread sold by the bumboat man, a kind of 
: sea costermonger who trades with ships in port. . 

.Bunt,— T hose cloths of a square sail which are nearest to the mast 
wlien the sail is set. The central portion of a furled square sail. 
..The human abdomen (figuratively). 

BTOTLiNE^s.—Ropes wMcii help to confine square sails to the yards 
In the operation of furling. 

CHOCKS.-'-Woodea itaiids on which the boats rest. 

Cleats.— I ron or wooden contrivances to which ropes may be 
secured. 

Clew-lines.— Ropes by which the lower corners of square sails 
are lifted. 

Clews.— The lower corners of square sails. 

Clippee.— A title of honour given to ships of more than usual speed 
and beauty. 
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EXPLANATIONS OF 


Coaming.— The raised dm of a hatchway ; a barrier at a doorway 

to keep water from cEtedng. ■ ■ , , ■ , ^ 

Courses.— The large square sails set upon the lower yards of sailing 
ships. ■ The rohszeii course is called the crojlck.” 
Cringeed.— Fitted with iron rings or cringles, many of which are 
let Into sails or sail-roping for various purposes. 

CaoJiCK or CROSS-jrACK.— A square sail set upon the lower yard of 
the miszen-mast. ■ ■ , 


Dungarees.— Thin blue- or khaM-eoIoured overalls made,;, 
cocoanut fibre. 


Faibleads.— Rings of wood or iron by means of which , running^ 
rigging is led in any direction. 

Fife-rails. — Strong wooden shelves fitted with iron pins, to which 
ropes may be secured. 

Fish-hooks. — I.e., fingers. 

Foot-eofes.— Ropes on which men stand when working -nloft. ' 

Fo’c’s’le.— The cabin or cabins in which the men are bertheA;';'' II; 
Is iisuaily an iron deck-house divided through the midclle.' in|o'' 
two compartments for the two watches, and fitted with woodeii^v 
bunks, ■ Sometimes it. is even fitted witli lockers and an Iron • 
water-tank. 

Fokeb.— -S trands, yarns, or arrangements of yarns of rope* 

Frajp.— To wrap round with rope. 

BhiEEiNG-FOBTS.— Iron doors, in. the ship’s side wliich open oatwardi 
to free the decks of water. ■ 

Futtock-shrouds. — Iron bars to which .the topmast rigging.' if: 
secured. As they- project outward and upward, from the masts 
: they, are dlfficult^to clamber over. . 


'Galley.— -T he ship’s kitchen. 

Gantline (Gietline). — A rope used for the sending of sails up and 
down from aloft. 

Gaskets,— R opes by which the sails are secured in furllfig. 


Half-deck.— A cabin or apartment in which the apprentices are 
berthed. Its situation is usually the ship’s waist ; but ft is 
sometimes further aft, and occasionally it Is under the poop 
or even right forward under the top-gallant fo’c’s’le. 

Halliards. — R opes by which sails are hoisted. 

Harness-eoom.— An- office or room from which the salt meat fa 
issued, and in which it is sometimes stored. 

Hawse.— T he bows or forward end of a ship. , 



‘te»s are known as tbe idlers 


iIacf or JACKsmY.— An iron bar {litted along all yards In sailing 
sMps) to wiiieli tfae bead of a eciMare saii is secured wben lieii't 


fiiTBS* — Light «p|>er salbi. 


LEiCHE8.‘—*Tlift outer edges of square sails« In fiiiling some square 
sails the leech is dragged inwards till it lies level with the 
head npoo the surface of the yard. This is done by the first 
■ man who gets 'upon the yard, beginmog at the weather slcle*^ 
i<O0S‘HiP»“' -A cootrivaisee by which a ship’s speed Is mciasiirecl, 
LowEii Topsiail*— T he second sail from the deck on square-rigged 
masts. It is a 'veiyf' strongs important salL 


MABLiNB.-»Tarry line or coarse string made of rope-yam^* tmsted 
■ ■ ■: . togetlier. 

IIatb.-- “T he First or Chief Mate Is generally called the Mate. 
MiZMK-TOFKAia’-imAB,— The Summit of the second of the three or 


PiMS.— Iron or 'woodea bars to which mnamg liggmg m se 
Fowtiko. — A kind of seat plait with which ropea are bo 
ended off or decofated. 

Poc)P'"BiiE,AE.-““''Tl3e forTfSi’d end of the after superstriietiire, 


Raotnks.— T he rope steps placed across the shrouds to enable the 
seR'iaeo to go aloft, 

Rkeeebs,-— A pprentices, 

Reef*fointb,— E opea by which the area of some sails may be 




EXFLAHATIOHS OF 


RoYAi<s®*-*,1Llglil . upper ■ square sails ; tiie , ■ fburtlij^ 
satis from the deck according to tlie masffs rig, 


SAtt«*BOOM:.-— A large room or compartment In which the sMp% galls 

are itored. 

l%e saIJmaker li meant. 

ScOTTnE-BUTT. — A cask containing fresh water. 

S,iiAC]KriEi.— Rope handles for a eea-clxest. 

Sheet-blocks.— Iron blocks^ hj eieans of wliicti sails are sheeted 
home. In any i/tolent wind they best upon the mast with 

■ great rapidity and force. 

Sheets.— Ropes or chains which exterirl the lower eomc^rs of. square 
sails In the operation of sheeting Iiomct. 

SaiFriNS SuiTB (02? . Sails).— -The operatloa of removing a ship’s 
eails, and replacing them with others. 

SaiiouBS.—Wire ropes of great etreiigthj which support lateral 
strain® on masts. . ■ 

Shboub-scbews.— “Iron contrivancses by which shrouds are Jiove' 

■■■■.'taut. ■ ■ ^ 

SiBELiOETS.— A saihng ship carries two of these between sunsel^ 
and siiimse : one green, to starboard ; one red, to port, 

SiOHTS. — Observations to help in the finding of a siMp’s position.'"'. ' 

Skib.— A wooden contrivance on which ships’ boats rest, : 

Skysails.—- The upperniost square sails the fifth, sixth, or eeventh- 
sails from the deck according to the mast’s rig. 

Slatting. — ^The noise made by sails flogging in the wind, . " 

SLtrSH. — Grease, melted fat. ■ 

.SouTH-WESTEE.— A kind of oilskin Jaat. A gale from the .soutli*' 
.west, 

Si»iT Bbo’wn.— T o chew tobacco. 

Sq'OAE.e Sennit.— a cunning plait which maken a fowr-sqiiare bar. 

Staysails.— Fore and aft sails set upon the stays between the 
maste. 

Stow. — ^To farL 

SmoF (the, putting on).— A strop ii a grammet or rope ring. The 
two players kneel down facing each other, the strop la placed 
over thetf heads, and the men then try to pull each other over 
by the strength of their neck-miisclei. 

Swing Poets. — I ron doors in the ship’s side which open oiitwwcli 
to ftte the decks from water. 


Tackle (prounced ** taykel ”). 

Ta*i a Caulk,-— To sleep upo 


•Blocks, ropei, piilleyi# ete- 


SOME SEA TERMS 


' 251 : 

ToFiAiiiS®’- -I'lie aetMHid and third sails from the deck on the masti 
of a modem square-rigged ship are known as the lower and 
upper topsails* 

TiiiJCKs*--The siiiismits of the masts^ 

I ipFEii The third square sail fi*om the deck on the mastf 

of scitiare-rigged ships. 

fiteel or wooden spars (placed across masli) ffom 
w'Meli iqiiare, sails, are get. . . 





THE DAFFODIL FIIBDS 


IjirrWEEN the barren pasture and the wood 
♦ ) ilie/e is a patch of poiiltry-striekea grass^ 
i^mere^ in old times Syemeadows’ Fariiahoiise stoodg' 
And Miman fate brought tragic things to pass* 

. A M>rm| comes bubbling up there, cold as glass. 

It oiibMes dowiij, erusting the leaves with lime ■ 

Babbling the seif»same song that it has sung Sough time. 

D licks gobble at the selvage of the brook, 

Ijiit stili it slips away^ tlsa cold liill-sprijQfi' 

Past the Ryemeadows^ lonely woodland nook 
Where iiiaay a stubble graj-goose preens her winff, 

, On, by the woodland side* You hear it siri» 

Pa^4‘ the lone eopse where poachers set thefr wires* 

I asl the green lull once grim with sacriiicial fires* 

Another water Joins it ; then it tnm% 

lluns through the Ponton Wood, still turaiop west 
Past foxgloves, CaEtebuiy bells, and ferns, ’ 

And many a blaotoird’s, many a thrush’s nest • 

Ihe enttiS tjead 5t there ; then, with a sest 
It spam^ out, babbling Its pretty chatter 

TOfcef white-faced cattle 

road it runs, and now it slips 
I ast the great ploughland, babbling, drop and linn 
lo the mop’d stumps of dm trees Ih-ch it Hm 

Then fe. 

iiieii, on Its left, some sliort^grassed 

Red-ckyed and pleasant, whifh the yV^g sS Mlh 
With the never-quiet joy of dancing LffS ^ * 






•stiiekeii 


And many a IMaciimrd many a ^11^11"® nest ; 
The eat-tle tread it there ; then, with a sest 
It sparkles out, babbling its pretty chatter 
Tlmmgh Foxholes Farm, where it gives white-fseed 
water* 


Under the road it rans, and now it slips 

Past the great plougfiland, babbling, drop and lini 


and pleasant, which the young spring ij 





IdQ urn BAFFODIL FIKJ.DS 

‘i'liere are liirr^e Ifcias where daCfodila are fu'iaicl ; 
The gra&$f k clotfced bine-gray wlili I heir leavers; 
Tiis’-ir rioiidjag beauty shakes al\>ng the ground 
!Jp a fir-cirmp out the eavtni 

l)f an nid faii4 where I he v^iiiii 

liigii m the fir boiigho, ruoaoiiigi people vaJ 
Tlim fuKux The floiigliSg but soiiiC m!i it tiie Foi*f 
HalL 



There^ wiieE the first greea f^lioots of tender cofii 
Show uu the ; Tr*jii the ^4^ of none 

Stars the black brai.er^es; oi the a’piky il:ich\i^ 

And afternoons are wf/mi and evenings light, 

The shivering daffodils do take delight^ 

Shakiiig beside the brook^ and gra.s& cornet' greerjs 
And blue dog-violets come and glistening celaadiae* 


i i i 




And there the pickers eoaie, picking for town 
Ti^ose clandfig dalfodite ; all day they pic!'; ; 
llanl-'featiifeil ^.veallier-btateii 

Or sw'art;liy-rcrk tlie colon? of old bricks 
At; 110011 they ’break thc-ir iiieatfei viacler the iick« 

The smoke of all three iarois Hits blue in jur 
As tlioiigh maa'^s passionate mind liad never dtdioi’cil tiicit; 

And sometimes as they rest an old aiaa eonies* 

Shepherd or carter^ to the hedgercvi^-sidfp 
And looks upon their gangrel tribe^ and lit^rTis, 

And thinks all gone to wieek since muster died ; 

And sighs over a passionate Iiarvest^ticle 
W}iieliT3eath*s red sickle reaped uiider those Mifeg 
There, in the qniefc fields among the ciafiodils. 


r , ' 'V . ' 


When this most tragic fate had time and plaecs 
And hiiman hearts and minds to show’ it by® 
Ryemeadciws® Farmhouse was ia evii case i 
Its master, Nicholas. Gi^ay, was like to die* 
lie lay io bed, 'watching "the windy sky, 

Where all the rooks were homing on slow wings, 
Cawing, or blackly, circling in enormous rings. 



Hicifkni? tliriii c.time 

His liiigtrfs twiteMiij 
He watciied hk last 


no more he could ccMiiifiaucl 
:q the feebliiag blood ; 

■y’s sua dip down behind the 


is life s tfaodgtits surged about hls^ 1 
lid pietures dear, and faces known- 
peraaps ; he was a child again, 
threshold in the dark alone: 

surged^ making him me 
“ No, » they £ 
g No.” He moaned : « Con 


iJve things wandered in his mind 
Charles 0«ie ye oi The Houghs,” and “ FJowIanr 
v«r of the Foxhoks ” but his brain 
i bhiiu oki alley in the storm of th; 
iailling the traveller life with “ N« 
or al! his lantern raised 
i'^ithia that brain 


Jand Keir 

was blind, 
year, 

b way here,” 

, hfe would not tread 

again, along those pathways red. 

rn Si7f heaven one star 

footsteps Sred 

ad ono » ®aid, “ Here thiy are ' 

net -Oiiio* , J.jg ■ s ^ ■ » 

Oh God, be quick,” he SSed “ Onlfn'J?” 
sir! Oedeve! LdtherneZe 

hy stop to tell them that f-the devd 


1 m neither doll nor dead ; 

women, quid 
shall be dead before I' car 

nek man’s 'womaned I 

:ith had him by the throat 
ome m,” he fumed 
5 friends came in ; 


come in. 
k man flamed 

d-mad, and nursed and darned. 
, bis wrath was tamed. 

. btop muttering at the dooj 
a creaking ran across the floor 
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Tbcrf are three ieiai where daffocitly .are foiiiicJ ; 

Tin?, grains m doited blnc«gray with iheir kavt's; 

Theh nodding beauty sJmkes along the ground 
Up \o a lir*-domp shutting oat the ea^c<\5 
Of liB old farfii where ahways Hie wind 
High m the fir boughs^ moaoijig ; people cv.!^ 

Thu farm The iioughSs but some call ii tlie Poor idoidit 
Haii. 

There^ when the first green shoots of tender eori\ 

Show oil the plo>!gi? ; the fiiet d/ll'l 

Stars I'iie black forEnehes oi the spiky fhoivi, 

And afternoons are wzmi and evenings iigld;^ 

The shivering daffodils do take deliglitp 
Shaking beside the brook, and gmsi^ coiiie:i green ^ 

And blue dog-violets eoiiie and giistening edandSne* 

And there the pickers come, picking for town 
Thone claadng daffodils ; alt day they piclx ; 

Hard/ featured women, wcatbcr-bestcni bfOvFi!,j 
Of bwerthy-i*€ih tlie role nr of oki Liiclc, 

At iiocin they 'break their Yiieut^i liuder the tick. 

The OTioke of ali thiee ia.r'“es MCis blue In hh 
As though man's passionate mind had iievei suftcied iiicit'. 

And sometimes as they rest an old man Qonim^ 

Shepherd or carter« to the feedgercTf-sidC;, 

And looks upon the.ir gangrel tribe, and linrasg 
And thinks ail gone to -wreck since muster died ; 

And sighs over a passionate hari^est-ticie 
Which Death’s red sickle reaped under J Lose /iltiSs 
There, in the quiet fields among the ciafiocllis. 

When this most tragic fate had time and places 
And human hearts and minds to show it bja 
Ryemeadows’ Farmiiciise was in evil ease : 

Its master, Nicholas. Gray, wm like to die. 

He lay in bed, watching the windy sky, 

Where all the rooks were' homing on slow wings® 

Cawing, or blackly circling in enormous rings. 




Ujihc S|.,ir3ui’ s h:gs, SO mucli iiis fingers shoot) 

..•f r' adjoining land. 

.Md.fisig tiH-ro (omt ; no more he conld eoimuand 
His fiiigu's i wifchiiig to the feebiing blood ; 

I'ie waf;cii^ifl his lasi day^s sun dip down beiiififl the 

\Vbile ali his life’s thoaghts surged about bis brain 
ilcmories r.iid pictures dear, and faces known— 
Long dead, perliaps ; he was a child again, 
Ireaojng a threshold m the dark alone! 

Hp present surged, making him moan. 

lie aMvi:;cl ,.ilv .Keif ' iiad come yet. “ No thev 


SJrf M his mind .• 
ideve of ine Itoughs,” and “ Rowland K, 

L u.JioIes ; out ids brain was blind 

alley in ilie gtorm of the vefir ^ 


hold to that/’ lie said 
3 iii the court a Toiee s; 

almost goj 
God, be quiet,” be moi 
! Occleve 1 Let them a 
stop to tell them that ?■ 


Ulie Star. ' 

' stirred^ ■ 

?, are,” 

11m siek man heard. 

xxtP^/ word, 
ft’ don’t they come 1 
the devil strike you dumb, 





im DAFFODIL ifmLim 


NoWj^Mieks how goes it, mm ? ” sukl Oecleve. 
The dying mm replied, I am dying ; past ; 
Merey of God, I die, I*m going to go. 

Blit I, have mueh to tell you, if I last. 

Come near me, Oceleve, Keir. 1 am sinking fas' 
Aiid all my kin are ooming ; there, look there, 
All tile* old long dead Grays are moving in liie ai, 


It is my Michael that I called yoi:i for ; 
My son, abroad, at school still, over sea* 
See if that hag is listemag at the cioor* 
No I ^ Shnt the door i don’^t lock it, let- i- 
Ho faith is kept to dying men like me. 

I aril dipped deep and dying, baakruptj d 
I leave not even a farthing to my loveiy t 


Neighbours, these many years onr children playal, 
Down ill the fields together, down the brook ; 

Your Mary, Keir, the girl, the bonny luaMs 
And Occleve^s Lion, always at his book ; ' 

Tliam and my Jiichael dear, 'what jt^y Ihey toci£ 
Picking the daflodils ; sneh friends tliey’w^^ been — 
My boy and Occleve’s boy and Mary Keir for c|iieeri« 


I had made plans ? but I am done witJij L ■ 

Give me the- wine. I have to ask you this : 

I can leave Michael nothing, and I die. 

By ■ail our friendship used to be imd is. 

Help him,, old friends. Don’t iet my Michael miss 
The schooling I’ve begun. Give Mrii Ms chance. 

He does not know I am il! ; I kept him there in Franeu 


Saving expense ; each penny counts. Oh, 'friends^ 
Help him another year ; help him to take 
His full diploma when the training ends, 

So that my ruin won’t be Ms, Oh, make 
This sacrifice for our old- friendship’s sake. 

And God will pay you ; for I see God’s liarici 
Pass in most marvelous ways on souls : I understaai 



THE DAFFODIL FIELDS 

ust rewards are given for man’s deeds 
^imcnt strikes the soul. The wine there, 


see your Michael started on the road ” 
here,” said Oceleve, “ Nick’s not going' 
;he ruts, good nag, now zook the load, 


once 


te some friend 
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TUB DAFFODIL FIELDS 


Aacl I/* said Oeckvt^ ; but the slek lu-'in seeiiiecJ 
Hiill il! at ease* My Mcuds,” lie H%h\, my IVid^d' . 
PJehael may come to all Ihat I have dir:^ii»ed 
Clo.1:. lie '"s a wild yarn foil of broken 
So iaf ills life in t ranee has made arHcaiJn* 
iiod grant he steady so ; but girk and ciririk 
Oecc brought Mm near to heib'ays to the very brinlfe 

There is a itiiming vein of wiJflEess in, liiiii 2 
Wildness and looseness l}otI% whleh idees rtarjke 
That w'omaa^s task a hard one wlio wc'-iihi win in'rn ; 
His life depends upon tlie course you take. 

Tie is a fiery-mettled eolt to breaks 

And one to'eiirb,, one to be eiirbedg reiiienibert''’ 

The dying voice died do-wii,, the lire left the embei’. 

But once again- it flamed* All me/^. he cried'i 
Our secret sins take body in our sonsj 
To haunt our age with what we put: aside* 

I was a devil for tlie woiiien once* 

He is as I was. Beauty like the siinks ; 

Withiiij all water ; minded like the moon. 

Go now* I sinned. I dico I shall be pirnlsiied soorik" 


The two friends tiptoed to the room below. 

TTiere* till the woman came to thc.y told 

Of brave adventures in the long ago, 

Ere' Nick and they had thoiight of gro^iiiig old ; 
Snipe-sliooting in the marshlands in the cold^ 

Old soldiering days as yeomen, days at fairs^ 

Bays that had sent Nick tired to those selLsarne ciiaira 

They vowed to pay the schooling for his son* 

They talked of Michael, testing merits reports, 

How the young student was a lively one, 

Haxidsome and passionate both, and fond of sporty 
Eager for fun, quick-witted in retort* 

The-girls’ hearts -quick to see him, cocking by, 

Foiling April on a blood horse, with a roving eye. 


miu ihwmBiL FiELm 


^tii 

km% m they tfilked about the lad^ Kek asked 
If Oc*cIeve®s son had iiot^ at one time, been 
Heartsick for Mary, though with passion mr^sked. 

/ly,” Offdevc said : ** time was. At seFeritcen. 
ll: took Win hard, it ran liis ribs all lean, 

Ail of a summer ; but It passed, it died. 

Hfjf fancying Micliael better tonelied my Lianas pride/'' 

MfC!€ fficIrsTifed frciio the wainscot to the press, 

SfTbbliog ai emmfos;; rattling to shelter, squea-ldng. 
illacii ticking in the clock^s womb made life less ; 

Oil slowly dropped from where the lamp 'was lealdog*. 

At times the old nurse set the staircase ereakihig, 

Harked to tlie sleeper^s breath, made sure, returned, 
Ai'iswerecl the qtiestloniiig eyes, then wepit. The great 
stars biimeci, ' ■ : ■ 

1 4st.e sascl Ocele^e, listen, Rowlaricl. Hark.” 
ft ’'s Mary, come T/ltii Lkm,” auiswered ICclr ; 

^Tlicj saki ilieykl, conic to»geiher after dart/’ 
ll'e wcMl to door and eailed Come in, my dear.” 

Tile buT^yiiiif wt>oci iog blazed with sudden cheer. 

So tlM:it a glcnriiig lighted al! the roonio 

ills ciuiigliter 3fa?y entered from the outer gloom. 

The wind had brought the blood into her cheek, 
Helglitening her beauty, but her great gray eyes 
Were troiibied^ with a fear she could not speak. 

Firm, scarlet lips she had, not made for lies. 

Gentle she seemed, pure^aatiired^ thoughtful, w/ise. 

And when she asked what turn the sickness took, 

Her voice ’s passing pureaess on a low note shook. 

YcHing Lion Oeclewe entered at her side, 

A wdl-biiilt, clever man, unduly grave. 

One whose repute already travelled wide 
For skill in breeding beasts. His features gave 
Promise of brilliant mind, far«seeing, brave, 

One who would travel far. His manly grace 

Grew wistful when his eyes were turned on Mary’s face. 



We must be meek,*’ the imrse said ; such things be.” 
There *s little hope,” said Keir 5 “ he "s dying, siiikiug.” 
""Dying without Ms son,” the young girfs heart was 

thinking. 

Does Michael know ? ” she asked. Has he been 
called?” 

A slow confusion reddened on the laces, 

As 'when one light neglect leaves friends appalled^, 

“ No time to think/’ said nurse, “ in such like cases.” 

Old Oecieve stooped and fumbled with Ms laces. 

” Let be,” he said t ‘‘ there *s ulw’ays time for sorrow; ■ ■ 
He could not come in time 1 lie shall be called to-morrow.”’ '' 


There is a chance,** she cried, there always is.,:'; 
Foor Mr. Gray might rally, miglit live on. ■ 

Oh, I must telegraph to tell him this. 

Would it were day still and the message gone/' 

She rose, her breath came fast, her gra}^ eyes slioae, 
She said, "" Come, Lion ; .see. me through the wood.. 


Like breakers, 01 the sea the ieaiiess brandies 
Swished, bowing down, rolling like water, roaring 
like the sea’s welcome when the clipper launches 


Daflodils glimmered underfoot, the flooring 
Of the earthly woodland smelt like torn-up moss ; 

Stones in the path showed white, and rabbits ran across, 










Mary, m time you coulds periiaps,'"^ lie |}leii,rlect 

she replied, no, Lioo. ; lievcfs 
Over tie stars the boughs burst ai»d receded. 
The iioMeuess of Love comes in Lo‘ve*'s 
“ God Mess you theB, belovM, let as fo« 

Come on,®* he said, and if I gave you pain, 
Forget it| dear ; be sure I never will again.” 


They stepped together down the ride^ tlierr feet 
Slipped on loose >toiies« L^if *e waii brJd ; Jrii' late. 
Staked on a kingly cast, met defeat* 

Notlitag remained but to endure "miL 
She was stli! woiiaertui, and ¥S: g--’ea;fa 

Great m that bitter iastarii; side by side, _ 

Hallowed by thoughts of death thcTc in the blinded ride 


He heard her breathing by hims sirw tier face 
Dim, looliing straight ahead ; her feet by Isis 
Kept time beside hiio^ giving life a grace ; 
Night made the moment fid! of mysteiies.^ ^ 

“ You are fceautifiih” he thoright j snd life 
WalkiE^ a windy night while meM are 
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about the calliiig made them start, 

Air/uii the owl note laughed; the riagiiig ery 
Maihi tiic blood i|iiiekeii within Msry^s heart. 

I.ite a fkaci a brown owl floated by. 

ilioiiiMfl ? said Lion. “ Hush.” An owFs reply 
Cuuii* dowii !lie \dmi ; they waited ; then the mau^ 
resiiiiiccl Ms walks a merry song began. 

;\’U‘eh3.ieL’* tiiej?* cried together. “Miehaeb you ? ” 
li'iio oalls 't iiie singer answered. Where away ? 

Is tliat yoij^ Mary ? ” Then with glad hailoo ' 
llif; singer ran to meet them on the way. 
fl wm fheir Michael ; in the moonlight gmj, 

Tlii'y made ’trami welcome ; under tossing boughs^ 

They met and toid the fate darkening Ryemeadows® 
■ 'House,. 

As ihi-y rets >*rf ted at speed their 'comrade spoke 
Airaiigeiy and lightly of his eomliag lioiae, 
hh/hvj, that leaving France had been a. joke,. ■ 
timf events now proved him wise to come. 

Dowfi the steep Escarpment to the house they cloink' v .; 
Ami faltered in Ms pace they heard:; ' , . 

iliHf diaiib rebellion in the much-wronged cattle 'stirK^^ 

And as they came, Mgh, from the:slck;iiiaa®s;ro.omf:E; 

Old Gray burst out a-singing of the light ' . 'V:; 

Streaming upon Mm from the outer gloom, '■ 

As lii« eyes dying gave Mm mental sight. 

“ Triyiiiphiiig svvords,” he carolled, "‘Mii the bright:"; ■; 

Oh fire, Oli beauty ire,” and fell back dead, 

'Oecleve took Blichael up to kneel beside the bed. 

Si) the night passed ; the noisy wind went down ; 

Tli,e moon her starry trackway rode. 

Tlieii the first fire was lighted in the town, 

And the first carter stacked his early load, 

ITpoii the farirTs drawm blinds the morning glowed ; 

And down the valley, with little clucks and tiiils, 

The dancing waters danced by dancing daffodils. 

9 * ' 
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Teky buried Gray ; Ms gear was sold ; liis farm 
Passed to aaodicr tenant, Tims men go ; 

Tiic drofiped sword passes to another 
And ililfereiit waters in the river fiow^. • 
ills two old friltlifoi friends let Michael know 

Ills fatlier^s ruin and their .promise, Keir 

Brought Mm to stay at Foxholes till a path was clear, 

There, when the- sale was over, all three met 
To talk about the future and to iincl 
Upon what project MIchaeTs heart was s^et. 

Gentle the two old men were, tlioiightfuls Mud, 

They urged the youth to speak his lamost iii!,nd, 

For they would compass wliat he chose ; they: told^ 
How he m.ight end his training ; they would had the.- goli 

Thanks, but I cannot,” Michael salci He smiled* 

Cannot* TiieyVe kicked me out, Fve been expelled 
Kicked out for good and all for being wi,!d. 

They. stopped- our evening leave,, and I rebelled* ■ ■ 

I am a gentle soul until compelled. 

And then I put my ears back. old fool 

Said that my longer presence iiiiame the school 

*lAnd' l am glad,, for I have had my fill ■ 

Of farming by the book with those old fools. 

Exhausted talkatives whose blood is still. 

Who strive to bind a living man with rules* 

This fettered kind of life, these laws, these schools, 
These codes, these cheeks, what are they but the clogs 
Made by collected sheep to mortify the dogs ? 

And I have had enough of them ; and now 
I make an end of them, I want to go 
Somewhere where man has never used a plough* 

Nor ever read a book ,* where clean winds blow, 

And passionate blood is not its owner^s foe, 

And land is for the'; asking for it* There 
Man can create a life and have the open air. 
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“ The Kiver Plate ’s the country. There, I know* 

A man like me can thrive. There, on the ran^.% 

. The cattle pass like tides ; they ebb. and flow,, 

Afsii life ti cliaii<,feless in unending ehfiiige, 

And one can rkie all day, and all day strange, 

Strange, never trodden, fenceless, waiting there, 

To feed iiiiendiiig cattle for the men who dare. 

There I should have a chance ; this land too old/® 
Old Oecleve grunted at the young many's mood ; 

Keir, who was losing money, thought him bold, 

And thought the scheme for emigration good. 

He said that, if he wished to go, he should. 

•South to -the pampas,, there to learn the trade. 

Old Oecleve thought it mad, but no objection made. 

So it was settled that the lad should start, 

. A |;)Iaee was found for him, a berth was taken ; 

, , And Mlehaefs beauty piuckeci at Mary’s heart, 

And now the fabric of their lives w-as shaken ; 

For now the hour’s nearness made love waken 
In MieliaeFs heart: for Blary. Now Time’s guile 
< Granted her passionate prayer, nor let her see his smile, 

Granted his greatest gifts ; a night time came 
„ When the two w^'aUdng down the water learned 
That life till then had only been a name ; 

Love had unsealed their spirits : they discerned. 

Mutely, at moth time there, their spirits yearned, 
f I shall be gone three years, dear soul/’ he said. 

“Dear, will you wait for me f ” “I will,” replied the 
; maid. 

So troth was pledged between them. Keir received 
1 Michael as Mary’s suitor, feeling sure 
i That the lad’s fortunes would be soon retrieved, 

Having a woman’s promise as a lure. 

The three years’ wait w^oiild teach them to endure, 
l' He bade them love and prosper and be glad, 

j And fast the day drew near that was to take the lad. 
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Cowslips liaci come along the liobbliiig bfookj 
Cow'slips and oxllps rare, and In the wood 
The iiiaiiy-blossoiiiecl slialks of. bluebells shitok ;; 

The outward beauty fed tlicir liieiitril mooiL 
Thought of the parting stabbed her as lie wooed. 

Walking the brook moth her, and day by day, 

The precious fortnight’s grace dropped, waked* slipped 
■away. ■ ’ . ■■.:■ 

Till only one dear day remained to her i 
One whole clear, precious day, before lie sailed, 

Some forty hours, no more, to minister 
To months of bleakness before which she c|iiai!ecl* 

Mist rose along the brook ; the corncrake failed ;■ 

Dim red the sunset burned. He bade her coiiie 
Into the wood with Mm; they went,. the riigM. came., 
dumb. 


Still as high June, the very water’s noise ■ 

Seemed . but a breathing of the earth ; the flowers 
Stood in the dim like souls without a voice. 

The wood’s conspiracy of occult powers 
Drew all about them,- and for hours on, 

No murmur shook the oaks, the stars did lioiise 
.Their lights like lamps upon those aever-nioviiig bi 


Under their feet the woodland sloped away 
Down to the valley, where the farmhouse' iiglits 
Were sparks in the expanse the moon made gray, 
June’s very breast was bare this night of nights. 

Moths blundered up against them, grays and whites 
Moved on the darkness where the moths were out, 
Nosing for stickysweet with trembling uiieiirlecl snout. 

But all this beauty was but music played. 

While the high pageant of their hearts prepared* 

A spirit thrilled between them, man to maid, 

Mind flowed in mind, the inner heart was bared* 

They needed not to tell how much each cared ; 

All the soul’s stren^h was at the other’s soul, 
flesh, was away awhile, 'E glory made them whole* 
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Notiiing was said bj tiiem ; they understood, 

Tliey se'arched each other’s eyes without a soiiiici, 

Alofie witli. nicioiiliglit in the heart of the wood, 

EiMi'Wiag the stars aad ail the soul of the ground* 
Mary,”>l'ie ruuriuiired* Come.” His arms went rounds 
A wlaiie moth glimmered by, the woods were hushed ; 
lAe rose at Mary^s bosom dropped its petals, cnislied. 

>ui siord profaned the peace of that glad giving, 
ill ft; tiie ¥/jirm diumess of the night stood still, 

Drawing ail beauty to the point of living. 

There in the beecli-tree’s shadow on the liilL 

Spirit to spirit miirmured ; mingling will 

Made llierii one being ; Time’s decaying thought 

Fell from them like a rag ; it was the soul they sought. 

The inooniiglit foiiad an opening in the boughs ; 

!’l‘ it filled that sacred place 

Ilf I- a 'nseen on the throbbing brows; 

If; with beiiedlerioH and with grace. 

A ivliispering ciwue from face to yearning face s 
11cic>%i3ci, will you. w^ait for me ? ” My own.” 

“ I shall be gone three years, you will be left alone ; 

Yoiill trust and wait for me ? ” Yes, yes,” she 
sighed ; 

She would wait term of years, all time™ 

So faithful to first love these souls abide, 

€arr}iiig iiiaifs soul 'with them as they climb. 

Life was all fio'irer to them | the church belis’ chime 
Rang out the burning hour ere they had sealed 
Love’s charter there below the June sky’s starry field. 

Sweetly the church bells’ music reached the wood, 
Chiming an old slow tune of some old hymn, 

Calling them back to life from where they stood 
Under the nioonlit... beech-tree gray and dim, 

Mary,” he murmured ; pressing close to him, 

Her kiss came on the gift he gave her there, 

A silken scarf that bore her name worked in liis hair. 



>0 l»„„y :„„fe tt™ .Oble to/twfe:' „. 

|iiiiit' raruiut muse, however dear the wooer* 

I ft **"‘*4 1* sunrise came, the hours 

I- ft t» the lovers, thvindled swiftirfewe? ’ 

filnw f dandelion-flowers’ 

H m one by one. until the bare stalk cowers. 

\nd t y. June grass grows over; even so ’ 
l).uf.»vh-|ueker lime took from their lives the glow, 

Tu'l'i. "’****'' along the three green fields 

, '■•Ma est .n>«r together; he took, he stole ’ 

Ih- wf.itc conteiitim-nt that a true love yields* ■ 

Hf took »h. h-iiunph out of Mary’s soul5 ’ 
sjif (iiiut In- awakii and blow the coal 
CJl mwfim I'll lirnrl. The partiiig hour cauie ; 
ii'iry lii^sca itmt iiist good-bye* iiaiirmurirjg the other^i 


in iiosk wandered efowa the brooks 
Tmidifig iigiiin I ho tniekway trod of old, 

Wlirii nhr could fioki her loved one ia a look* 
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Tub steaming river loitered'Jike.'old blood, ■ 

' On' wliieh the tugboat bearing Michael ■ beat^, , . 

Past whitened horse bones stieking^ in the mnd« 

The reed stems looted like .inetai in the heat.' 

Then, the banks fell away^ and there were .neat, ^ 

Red herds of sullen eattle drifting slow. 

A fish leaped, making ringSs making the dead falood flow* 

Woraied Iiard»wood piles were driven In the river bank*;. 
The steamer threshed alongside with sick screws 
Churning the mud below her till it stank ; 

Big gassy butcher-bubbles burst on the -ooze*. 

There Michael went ashore ; as glad to lose,. 

One not a native there^ the Gauchos flung 

His' broken gear ashorcj one waved, a bell was rung. 

The bowfast was cast off, the screw revolved. 

Making a Moodier bubbling | rattling rope 
Fell to the hatch, the engine's tune resolved 
Into its steadier beat of rise and slope ; 

The steamer went her way ; and Michael’s hope 
Died as she lessened ;, he was there alone. 

The lowing' of the cattle made a gradual moan. 

He thought of Maiy% but the thought .was dim, ■ ' 

That was another life, lived long- before* ' 

His mind was in new wwlds wliieh altered liiiHa ■ 

The startling present left no room for more. 

The sullen river lipped, the sky, the shore 
Were vaster than of old, and lonely,. lO'Hely. ' 

Sky and low Mils of grass and moaning cattle only. , ,,' ;' 

But for a hut bestrewn with skulls of beeves, 

.Round, which the flies danced,;' where.. an Indian. girl ■ 
Bleared at Mm from her eyes’ ophthalmic eaves., 

Grinning' a welcome ; with, a ^throaty .:>sMrls, . 

She offered him herself ; but he, the churl, 

Stared till she thought Mm fool ; she turned, she sat, 
Scratched in her short, black hair,„'chewed a. cigar ^ 
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f ^|ij on the rise, the cattle bmielicd ; fclir trails^ 

Drew to the front with menace, pawirif^ bold. 

Snatching the grass-roots out with sudden pulls, 

The distant cattle raised their heads ; the wold 
Grew dusty at the top ; a waggon rolled, 

Drawn by a bickering team of mules whose eyes 
Were yeliow like their teeth and bared and full of vice, 


Down to the Jetty came the Jingling tearrij, 

An Irish cowboy driving, v/liile a Greek 

Beside him urged the mules with blow and sereaiiu 

They cheered the Indian girl and stopped to speak. 

Then lifting her aloft they kissed her cheeky 
Calling to Michael to be quick aboard, ' 

Or they (they said) would fall from virtue, by the. Lord, 


So Michael climbed aboard, and all day long . ' 

He drove the cattle range, rise after rise, 

Dotted with limber shorthorns grazing strong, 

Cropping sweet-tasted pasture, switching flies ; 

Dull trouble brooded in their smoky eyes. 

Some horsemen w^atched them. As tlie sun went down. 
The waggon reached the estancla biilMed like a town,, ' 


With wide corr^les where the horses squealed, ■ 

■Biting and lashing out ; some half- wild hounds 
Gnawed at the cowbones littered on the ield, 

Or made the stallions stretch their picket bounds. 
Some hides were drying ; horsemen came from roimdss 
Unsaddled stiff, and turned their mounts to feed. 

And then brewed bitter drink and sucked it through 
reed. 


The Irishman removed Ms pipe and spoke 

You take a fool’s advice,” he said, “ Return. 

Go back where you belong before you’re broke ; 
YouTI spoil more clothes at this Job than yoiiTl earn 
It ’s living death, and when you die you’ll burn : 
Body and soul it takes you. Quit it. No ? 

Don’t say I never told you, then. Amigos, Ho. 
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His footing paid^ lie Joined the living-shed^ 
lined witii rude bunks and set with trestles 


Torn off tO' wipe a knife or clean a gim. 


Then with the siin they rose to' ride the biifniiig course. 


Whacking the shipment cattle into pen. 


yearning 
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Down to the Jetty eame the jragling team, 

Ab Irish cowboy driving, while a Greek 

Beside him urged the mules with blow and screair 
They cheered the Indian girl and stopped to speui; 
Then lifting her aloft they kissed her cheek, 


Dotted with limber shorthorns grazing strong, 
Cropping sweet-tasted pasture, switching flies ; 
Dull trouble brooded in their smoky eyes. 


And then brewed bitter drink and sucke 
reed. 


The Irishman removed his pipe and spoke ; 
“You take a fool’s advice,” he said. “ Ret 
Go back where you belong before you’re bre 
You’ll spoil more clothes at this job than y 
It ’s living death, and when you die you’ll 1 
Body and soul it takes you. Quit it. No ? 
Don’t say I never told you, then. Amigos. 
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Here eoraes a Oriugo make Hm pay Ms shot, 
Pay lip your footiug, Mchael ; mm the word. 
It; suits my genius^ and I need a jot/* 

So the great cauldron full was mixed and stirred, 
And ftl! night long the startled cattle heard 


Tlaat barrack was ; men littered it about 

With . saddles,, blankets blue, old headstallSs, ..many a cloi 


•Tin dlsheSj sailors* liookpots, all the mess 
Made whewe. the outdoor work is neve? done 
every cleaning makes the sleeping less. ' 

Men came irom work too. tired to undress^ 

And slept all standing like the trooper*s horse ; ■ 

Then with the sun they rose to ride the burning course* 


Whacking the shipment cattle into pen» 

Whem^ in the dust, among the stink of burning, 
The half*mad heifers bolted from the men, 

And tossing horns arose and hoofs were churning, 
A lover there had little time for yearning ; 

But all day long, cursing the flies and heat, 
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Gave on dismounting. All day long he rode, _ 
Then when the darkness came, his males and he 
Entered dog-tired to the rude abode ^ 


And shots and oaths rang loud upon the twitching ears 
Of the hobbled horses hopping to their feed. 

So violent images displaced the rose 

In Michael’s spirit ; soon he took the lead ; 

None was more apt than he for games or blows. 

Even as the battle-seeking bantam crows, 

So crowed the cockerel of his mind to feel _ 

' Life’s bonds removed and blood quick in birn toe to lieei. 


But sometimes when her letters came to him, 
Full of wise tenderness and maiden mind, 

He felt that he had let his clearness dim ; 

The riot with the cowboys seemed unkind 
To that far faithful heart ; he could not lind 
Peace in the thought of her ; he found no spur 
To instant upright action in his love for her. 


She faded to the memory of a kiss, 

There in the rough life aniong foreign faces ; 

Love cannot live where leisure never is ; 

He could not write to her from savage places, 

Where drunken mates were betting on the aces, 

And rum went round and smutty songs were lifted. 

He would not raise her banner against that ; be drifted, 
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Ceasing, ie time, to write, ceasing to thinks 
Blit faappy in, the wild life to the bone ; 

The riding in vast space, the songs, the drink, '■ 

Some careless heart beside him like his own, ' 

The racing' and the fights, the ease iinknown ■ ■■ 

In older, soberer lands ; Ms young blood, thrilled. 

The pampas seemed his own, his cup of joy: was fille:i;, : > 

And one day, riding far after strayed horses, ■ ■ 

He rode beyond the ranges to a land 
Broken and made most green by watercourses. 

Which served as stray line to the neighbouring brand* ■ ■ 
A house stood near the brook ; he stayed his hand, 
Seeing a woman there, whose great eyes burned, ■ 

So that he could not choose but follow when she turned; 

After that day he often rode to see 

That woman at the peach farm near the brook, 

And passionate love between them came to be 
Ere many days« Their fill of love they took ; 

And even as the blank leaves of a book 
The days went over Mary, day by day, 

Blank as the last, was turned, endured, passed, turned 
away. 

Spring came again greening the hawthorn buds ; 

The snaking flowers, new-blossomed, seemed the same 
And April put her riot in young bloods ; 

The jays flapped in the larch, clump like blue flame. ■: 

She did not care ; Ms letter never came. • 

Silent she went, nursing the grief that kills, ' 

And Lion watched her pass among the daffodils. 


lY 

Time passed, but still no letter came ; she ceased, 
Almost, to hope, but never to expect. 

The June moon came which had beheld lovers feast, 
Then waned, like it ; the meadow-grass was flecked 
With moon-daisies, which died ; little she recked 
Of change in outward things, she did not change ; 

Her heart still knew one star, one hope, it did not range, 
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Nothing,” she said, much touched* ** But you belief/e- 
fou. stilfLelievc in Mm ? Why, yes/' he saki 
flit* il WAS he did aot dare'deceiTe ; 

The ail too Ci'iiei faith, withia the maid* 

TJiat faiiclilog is a w41d and lonely trade. 

Far from all posts ; it may be hard to send ; 

All puzzling things like this prove simple in the ecfi. 

We should have fa.eard if he were ill or deari 
Keep ii good heart Now come ; he led the way 
ileyoiid the barton to the calving^slied, 

Where, on a strawy litter topped with hay, 

A doiilile-pedigree prize bull-ealf lay* 

Near three weeks old/' he said, the Wrekin^s ^pet^ 
Come up, now, son, come up | you haven't seen Mr%,yet 


“ We have done well,” he added, with the stock, 

But this one.^ if he lives, will make a name.” 

Tlie buil-calf gambolled with his tall aeock, 

Then shyly nosed towards them, seared but tame ; 

His trcii3]>loiis eyes were sulky with Moe flame. 

Softly he tip'-toed, shying at a touch | 

He nosed, his breath came sweet, his pale tongue curled 
to clutch* 

They rabbed his head, and Mary went her way, 

Counting the dreary time, the dreary beat 
Of dreary minutes dragging through the day ; 

Time erawleci across her life with leaden fee^t ; 

There still remained a year before her sweet 
Would come to claim her ; surely he would come ; 
Meanwhile there was the year, her weakening fatlieir. 

^ home. 

Home with its deadly round, with all its setting, 

TMngs, rooms, and fields and flowers to sting, to bum 
With memories of the love dime past forgetting 
Ere absence made her very being yearn* 

“ My love, be quick,” she moaned, ” Return, return ; 
'Come when the three years end, oh, my dear soul, 

It *s bitter, wanting you,”' The lonely nights took toll, 
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Puttin!» a sadness where the beauty was, 

Taking^a lustre from the hair; the days 
Saw each a sadder image in the glass. 

And when December fouling the wa} -. 

And ashless beech-lop made ® 

Sone had called him “ wild » to some returning man. 

Who travelling through that cattle-range, had heard 
NoS’i^rS” ».e tl^;. tfc ; but tM, he told 
At second-hand upon a cowboy s v/om» 

K stoick on Mary^s heart and turned her cold. 

That winter was an age which made her old. 

“ RiitToon ” she thought, “ soon the third year will pd i 
“pA mV, June, then I shaU tee my taend. 

He promised he would come ; he will not fail 
Oh, Michael, my beloved man, come soon ; 

Stay not to make a home for me, but saiL 

Xove and the hour will put the world m tune. , ^ 

You in my life for always is the boon 

I ask from life — we two, together, lowers* „ 

So leaden time went by who eats things and discovers. 
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Kind Lioi.1 ()ccle¥e helped the maid’s affairs, 
tier sorrow brought him Eiiich beside her ; he 
Caused litrr to settle, having stilled her cares, 

III the long cottage tinder Spital Gree,^ 

He had no hope that she would love him | she 

Still waited for her lover, but her eyes 

Tbaiikcd Lion to the soul | he made the look suffice. 

By this the yearling bull-calf had so grown 
That liii men talked of him ; mighty he grew, 
Hiige-slioiiMered, scaled above a hundred stone, 

With, deep.' .chest ma'riy-wrio.kled with great thew, 
Plain-loined and pla3ffiil«eyed ; the Occleves knew 
That he surpassed his pasture ; breeders came 
From far to see this bull ; he brought the Occleves feme. 

Till a meat-breeding rancher on the plains 
Where Michael wasted, sent to buy the bead:, 

Meaning to cross his cows with heavier strains 
Until ids yield of meat and bone increased. 

He paid a uiighty price; the yearling ceased 
To be the wonder of the countryside. 

He sailed in Lion’s charge, south, to the Plate’s red tide. 

..There , Lion landed wdth the bull,' and there 
The 'great beast raised his head and bellowed loud, 
Ghailenging that expanse and that new air ; 

.Trembling, but full of wrath and thunder-browed, 

Far from the daffodil fields and Mends, but proud. 

His wild eye kindled at the great expanse. 

Two scraps of Shropshire life they stood there ; their 
..advance 

Was slow along the well-grassed cattle land, 

But at the last an end was made ; the brute 
Ate Ms last bread crust from his master’s hand, 

And snuffed the foreign herd and stamped Ms foot ; 
Steers on the swelling ranges gave salute. 

The great bull bellow^ed back and Lion turned ; 

His task was now to find where Michael lived ; he learned 
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The farm's direction, and with heavy mind. 

Thinking of Mary and her sorrow, rode, 

LeaviiigUie offspring of his fields belmid*. ^ 

A last time in M*s ears the great bull lowecL 

Then, shaking up Ms horse, the young man glowed 

To see the iinfenced pampas opening out 

Grass tli# r/iakes old earth sing and ail the valleys sboul, 


At sunset on T-he ■ second day he came 

To that white cabin in the peach-tree plot 

Where Michael lived ; they Tiiet, the Shropshire name 

Rang trebly dear In that outlandish spot 

Old memories swam up dear, old joys forgot, 

Old friends, were real again ; but Mary’s woe 
Came Into^ -Lion’s mind, and Michael vexed Mm so, : ' 


Talking with careless freshness, side by side ■ 
With that dark Spanish beauty who had wholly 
As though.no heart»broke woman, lieavj-eyeci, 
Mourned for him over sea, as though the siin 
Shone but to light his steps to love and fun, 
While she, that golden and beloved sou!, 

Worth ten of him, iay wasting like an unlit coaL 


•So supper passed the meat in Lion’s gorge 
Stuck at the last, he could not bide that face® ' 

...The idle laughter on it plied the forge 

Where hate was smithying tools ; the Jokes, the place,, 

Wrought him to wrath ; lie could not stay for grace* 

The tin mug full of red wine spilled and felL 

He kicked Ms stool aside with Michael, this is lieli 


Come out into the night and talk with me«” 

The young man lit a cigarette and follo'wed ; 

The stars seemed trembling at a brink to see ; 

A little ghostly white-owl stooped and holloed. 

Beside the stake-fence Lion stopped and swmlloweds 
While all the wrath wdthin him made him gray* 

Michael stood still. and smoked, and flicked Ms ash away* 



Rum and misery to us both. Let be, ■ 

You say I should have told her this ? Perhaps. 
You try to make a loving woman see 
That the warm link which holds you to her snaps. 
Neglect is deadlier than the thunder-claps. 


Break hers, or hers and mine, which were the greate 


” Michael,” said Lion, I have heard you. Now 
Listen to me. Three years ago you made 
With a most noble soul a certain vow. 

Now you reject it, saying that you played. 

She did not think so, Michael, she has stayed, 

Eating her heart out for a line, a word, 

News that you were not dead ; news that she never heard, 



Nought for the paio yotiVe given and are giving | 

That ail your lover’i vowss were empty air. 

This I must tell s thus I shall biirri her bare® 

Bum out all hope, all eomfort^ every crambj, 

End it, and watch her whiten, hopeless, tearless, dumb, 

Or do I Judge you wrongly ? ” He was stilL, , 

The cigarette-end glowed and dimmed with ash i ' -/ 

A preying night bird whimpered on the hilL. 

Michael said Ah ! ”, and fingered with Ms sash, 

■Then stilled. ■ The night was still ; there came no iash 
Of sudden passion bursting. All was still ; 

A lonely water gurgled like a whip-poor-wili 
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I’feinking of English fields which that mooa saw, 
Fields full of quiet beauty lying hushed 
M midnight in the moment full of awe. 


!Fhe men drooped too ; the stars in heaven drooped 
Hank after hurrying rank the silver water trooped 

In ceaseless bright procession past the shallows^ 
Taikiiig its quick ineoasequeiiee. The MendSs, 
WamRicI hy the gallop on the unfenced fallows, 

Felt it a kmdlieT tiling to make amends. 


idfnoiis iriarcli with fin 



Yes, Mieliael amwereci, tiiey were tiappy I 
iliclifig beyond there ; but a man needs change 
I know what they connotej those Christmas chi 
Fudge in the heart, and pudding in the grange, 
It sriSes me all that ; I need the range, 
like this before us, open to the sky ; 

There every wing is clipped, but here a man cai 


“ Ah,” saM Ms friend, man only flies im youti 
A, few short years at most, until he finds 
That even quiet is a form of truth, 

And all the rest a coloured rag that blinds. 

Life offers nothing but contented minds. 

Some day you’ll know it, MichaeL I am grieve 


” And see the old Shropshire mountain and the fair, 
Pull of drunk Welshmen bringing mountain ewes ; . 
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For flinctecn rounds* ob grass, with the bare hands 
Sliaky,” said Lion, '' living still, but weak i 
AIiaor»t past speaking, but he understands/' 


What came to little Sue, his girl,” he said at last 


Got into trouble with a man and died ; 

Her sister keeps the child*” His hearer stirred* 
Dead, too ? She w^'as a pretty girl,” he sighed 
“ A graceful pretty creature, like a bird* 

What is the child ? ” “ A boy.- Her sister heai 
Too late to help ; poor Susan died ; the man 


Ah,” Michael said* The horses tossed their heads ; 
A little wind arising struck in chill ; 

“ Time,” he began, that we were in our beds.” 

A distant heifer challenged from the hill, 

Scraped at the earth with 's forefoot and was still* 

“ Come with me,” Lion pleaded. Michael grinned ; 
He turned Ms splashing horse, and prophesied a wdnd. 


No other word to Lion ; the dull beat 

Of Ms horse’s trample drummed upon the trail ; 

Lion could watch Mm drooping in the moonlight pal 


Drooping and lessening ; half expectant still 
That he would turn and greet Mm ; but no sound 
Came, save the lonely water’s whip-poor-will 
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Soon the far hoof-beats died, save for a stir 
Half lieard, then lost, then still, then liearcl again. 

A qiifekening rliythia showed lie plied tlie^-sniir 
Then a vast breathing siknee took the plain. 

The moon was like a soul within the brain 
Of the great' sleeping world ; silent she rode. 

The water .talked, talked, talked .it trembled as it flowed, 

A moraent Lion thought to ride in chase. 

He tiiJiied, then turned again, knowing hk Mend* 

He forded through with death upo.E his face. 

And rode the pl^n that seemed never to end* 

Clumps of pale cattle nosed the thing iiakenned, 

Riding the night ; out of the night they rose, ^ 

Snuffing with outstretched headsj, stamping 'with siirl|,' 
lows, 

Till, he was threading through a cro'wd, a sea ' .' 

Of curious shorthorns bacj'kiog as he came. 

Barring his path, but shifting warily 5 
He slapped the hairy flanks of the more tame* 

Unreal the ghostly cattle lumbered lame. 

His horse kept at an even pace ; the cowS' ^ 

Broke right and left like waves before .aclvaiicing'.bowi.:,,:' 

Lonely the pampas seemed amid that herd* ,: ' 

The thought of Mary’s sorrow pricked him sore ; 

He brought no comfort, for her,' not a word ; 

He would^ not ease' her pain, but .bring her more. 

The long miles dropped behind ; lights rose before, 

Lights and the seaport and the briny air'; ■ 

And so he sailed for home to comfort Mary there* 

$1 * * « » 

When Mary knew the worst she only sighed, 

Looked hard at Lion’s face, and sat quite still, 

White to the lips, but stern and stony-eyed, 

Beaten by life m all things but the will* 

Though the blow struck her hard it did not; kill 

She rallied on herself, a new life bloomed 

Out of the ashy heart where Michael hay entombed* 
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Am! iiiOF* tlmn fhh i fur Lion toiiehed a sense 
Ihid lie, ilie ticiiiest humdrum mac, was inore 
he by wlium fclie ^lory and the offence 
Cmiti to her life ilirte bitter years beiOTe« 
llib Wtth a treason Irif her beiBg^s core ; 

It hiHuiihyrvd there ; meanwhile as two good frieiich 
llity met at autuMa dusks and winter dayligiiDend! 


oricje^. niter long twiiiglit talk, ho broke 
1 1 IK stix^ii^ restraint upon Ms passion for 
.\iid bumlnglyi, most like a man he spoke, 

Until her pity almost overbore htf. ^ 

It couid not be, she saM ; her pity tore her ; 

But stiil it could not be, thougli this was pain. 
Then cm a frosty night they met and spoke again, 


And then lie wooed again, ciutehing her hands, 
Calling the iiMiid Ms iiiiadj his heart, his soul, 
Saying God had linked their lives in bands 
Wlieii the worm Life iifst started irom the gcjjal ; 
That tlitf were linked together, past control, 
Linked from all time, could she but pity ; she 
Pitied liiixi from the soul, but said it could not be, 


'** Mary,” iie "asked, you cannot love me ? No ? ” 

“ No,” she I'eplled ; would God I could, my dear,” 
“ God bless you then,” he answered, I must go, 

Go over sea to get away from here, 

I cannot think of woik when you are near ; ' 

My^ whole life fells to pieces ; it must end* 

This meeting now must he ^ good-bye/ beloved friend, 


White-lipped she listened, then with fsiling breath, 
She asked for yet a little time ; her face ' 

Was even as that of one condemned to death. 

She asked for yet another three months’ gracCj^ 

Asked it, as Lion inly knew, in ease 

Michael should still return ; and “ Yes,” said he, 

** FII wait three months for you, beloved ; let it be, 



Slowly the tbr< 
Mdmh broiigM 
April was quid 
May came witli 
Tlieii dwindled 
said.J 
White like a gl 


Wild^eyed and 
She gave her aj 
Coid" as a corpS' 
Shuddering aws 
Tlieii her best i 
This sliriiikirig 
They searched 
despair. 


So the irst passed, and after that begi 
A happier time : she eouid not choose 
That' reeog'oitioni of her in the man ' 
•Striving to salve her pride in myriad 
He was a gentle lover : gentle days 
Passed like a music after tragic scenes 
Ifcr heart gave thanks for that ; but sti 
beens ' . 


Haunted her inner spirit day and night. 

And 'Often In Ms kiss- the memory came 
Of BliciiaeFs face above her, passionate,' white, 
His lips at her lips .murmuring her name. 

Then she. would suffer sleepless, sick wdtli shame, 
And struggle with her weakness. She had vowed 
To give herself to Lion -; she was true and proud, 


He should not have a woman sick with ghosts, 

But one .firm-minded to be , his ; so time 

Passed one by one the summer’s marking posts, 

T'he '"dog-rose"aBd'the foxglove and the lime. 

Then on a day the church-bells rang a chime. 

Men fired the bells till all the valley filled 

With bell-noise from, the belfry where the jackdaws builds 
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linn aod slie were married ; home they went, 
iioirie to The Roiiglis as mae and wife ; the news 
Was printed in the paper, Mary sent 
A copy oiit to Micliael Now we lose 
Slglil of her fur a time, and the great dews^ 

Fall, imhI tlio liarvest-moon grows red and fills 
CIviT the barreii fields where March brings daffodils. 


The rider IIiigeiLil at the fence a moment, 

Tossed out the pack to Michael, ■ whistling low, _ ■ 

ilien rode, waving Siis hand, without . more comirieiit, ' „ fi 
Bowti the -vast gray-green pampas sloping slow.' . 
Michuers last news had come so long ago, 

He wmderec! who had written now | - the hand ■ , 

Thrilled Mm with vague alarm, it brought him to a stand 

He opened It with one eye on the hut, 

Lcf-f she vriiiiin were ivatcliing-hiiTi, but she .■ 

Wa/’i eoiahiag out lier hair, the door was shut, 

The green siiE"SiiiitteTfi closed, she' could not see. , 

Out. IHl the lave-tryst handkerchief which , he 
Had had eiuliroidered with Ms name- 'for her y. ; , , 

It had been clearly kept, it smelt , of lavender, 

Sometiiing remained : a paper,' crossed with blue, 

Where he' should read i he stood there .in the .sun,. .-. ' v V 
Heading of Mary’s W’'eddiiig till he knew ■ 

Wlmt he bad ccejt away, what he had done. 

Jle was rejeetiid. Lion 'was the one. 

Lion, the gotllj and the upright^ he. 

•■The Mack lines in the paper showed liow it could be* 

lie fioeketed the love gift and took horse, . 

And rode out to the pay-shed for bis savings^ 

Then turned, and rode a lonely water-course, 

Alone with bitter thoughts and bitter cravings, 
Suo-sliadows on the reeds made twinkling wavliigs ; 

An orange-bellied turtle scooped the mud ; 

Mary had married Lion, and the news drew blood. 



He could remember Mary now ; her crying , 

Niglit after night alone through weary years, 

Had touched him now and set the cords replying 
He knew her misery now, her ache, her tears, , 
The lonely nights, the ceaseless , hope, the fears, 
The ami stretched out for one not there, the slow 
Loss of the lover’s faith, the letting comfort go* . 


“ Now I will ride,’’ he said. Beyond the ford 
He caught a fresh horse and rode on. The night 
Found him a guest at Pepe Blanco’s board, 

Moody and drinking rum and ripe for fight | 
Drawing Ms gun, he shot away the light, ^ 

And parried Pepe’s knife and caught his horse, 
And all night long he rode bedevilled by remorse, 


At dawn he caught an eastward-going ferry, . 

And all day long he steamed' betw^een great banks 
Which smelt of yellow thorn and loganberry. 

Then wharves appeared, and chimneys rose in ranks, 
Mast upon mast arose ; the river’s flanks 
Were filled with English ships, and one he found 
Needing another stoker, being homeward bound. 


And all:the' time the trouble in his. 'Iiead 
Ran like a wMrlwind moving him ; he knew 
Since she was lost that he was better dead. 

He had no project outlined, what to do, 

Beyond go home ; he joined the steamer^s crew. 

She sailed that night : he dulled his maddened soul, 
Plying the iron coal-slice on the bunker coal. 
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Work did not clear the turmoil in Ms mind ;.:' 
Passion takes colour from the nature’s core ; 

Ifw misery was as his nature, blind* 

Life was still turinoil when he went ashore* 

To see his oM love married lay before t 
To see another have her,, drink the gaH, ^ , 

Kicked like a dog without, while he witMn had all 


Soon he was at the Foxholes, at the place 
Whither, from over sea, Iiis heart had turned 
Often at evening-ends in times of grace. 

But little outward change his eye discerned ; 

A red rose at her bedroom window burned, 

Just as before. Even as of old the wasps 

Poised at the yellow plums ; the gate creaked on its hasp! 


And the white fantalls sidled on the roof 
Just as before ; their pink feet, even as of old, 
Printed the frosty morning’s rime with proof. 

Still the zew-tallat*s thatch was green with mould ; 
The apples on the withered boughs were gold. 

Men and the times were changed : ‘‘ And I,” said he, 
go and not return, since she is not for me., 


I’ll go, for it would be a scurry thing 
To spoil her marriage, .and besides, she ca,res 
For that half-priest she married with the ring. 
Small |oy for me in seeing how she wears, 

Or seeing what he ' takes and what she shares. ■ ■ 
That beauty and those ways ; she had such ways. 
There in the daffodils in those old April days.” 


So with an impulse of good will he. turned, 

Leaving that place of daffodils ; the road 
Was paven sharp with memories which burned ; 

He trod them strongly under as he strode. 

At the Green Turning’s forge the furnace glowed ; 

Bed dithying sparks dew from the crumpled soft' 

Fold from the fire’s heart ; down clanged the hamn'ifTs off, 
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That was a bitter place to pass, for there 
Mary aad he had. often,- often stayed, 

To watch the horseshoe growing in the glare. 

It was a tryst in childhood wlie,n they strayed. 

There was a stile beside the forgo; he kid 

His elbows on it, leaning, looking down 

The river-*val!ey stretched wit,h great trees tiiriiiiig brown 


liiiinite, too, because it reached the sk3?v 
And distant spires arose and distant smoke ; 

The whiteness on the blue went stilly b j ; 

Only the eJi?iking forge the stillness broke. 
Rye-meadows brook was there ; The Boughs, the. oa 
Where the White Woman walked ; the' Hack firs sin 
Aroiind the Oceleve homestead, Mary ''s abode. 


A long, long time- he gazed at that fair place, 

So well remembered from .of old ; he sighed.-. 

‘‘ I will go down and look upon her face, 

See her again, whatever may betide. 

Hell is my future ; I shall soon have dicjd,' ' 

But I will take to hell one memory more';., . 

She shall not see nor- know ; I shall be gone; before.: 


“ Before they turn the dogs upon me, even, ■ 

I do .not mean to speak ; but' only see. 

Even the. devil- gets -a peep-at heawn ;- ' 

One. peep at her. shall come to hell with m,e- ; 

One peep at her, no matter what may be.” 

He crossed the stile and hurried down the slope. 
Remembered trees and hedges gave a zest to hopi 


A low brick wall with privet shrubs beyond 
Ringed in The Roughs upon the side he neared* 
Eastward some bramble bushes cloaked the pond 
Westward was barley-stubble not yet cleared. 

He thrust aside the privet boughs and peered. 
The drooping fir trees let their darkness trail 
Black like a pirate’s masts bound under easy sail 
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Tlie garfeii w'itli its Biitnmn flowers was there ; 

Fpw tiiftt fils wayward memory linked with lier« 
Siiiiniiier had biiriii the summer flowers bare. 

But honey*” iiiin ting bees still made a stir® 
iSfirigs were stil! bluish on tliejavender, 

Aid bluish daisies biicMedj bright flies poised ; 

The wren upon the tree-stnmp carolled cheery«voieefi 


He eoisld not see her there, Windows were wide* , 

Late wasps were eraisiiig^ and the enrtains shook® 
Smoke^ like the house^s breathlngj floated, sighed ; 
Among the trembling firs strange ways it took® 

Blit still no Mary^s presence blessed Ms look ; 

The house was stiil as if deserted, ^hushed. 

Faint fragrance hung about it as if herbs were crushed, 


Fragrance that gs¥e his memory^'s guard a hint 
Of times long past, of reapers in the com. 
Bruising with hea¥j boots the stalks of mint. 
When first the berry reddens, on the thorn. 
Memories ' of her that fragrance brought. Forlorn 
That Tigil of the watching outcast grew ; 

He crept towards the kitchen, sheltered by a yew* 


The' windows of the kitchen opened wide. 

Again the fragrance came ; a woman spoke ; 

Old Mrs, Oceieve talked to one inside, 

A smell of cooking filled a gust of smoke. 

Then fragrance once again, for herbs were broke ; 

Poiim was being made ; the listener heard 

Things lifted and laid dowm, bruised into sweetness, stirred, 


While aa old woman made remarks to one 
Who was not the belo^’^ed : Michael learned 
That Iloger^s wife at Upton had a son, 

And that the 'red geraniums should be turned ; 

A hen was missing, and a rick was burned ; 

Our Lord commanded patience ; here It broke ; 

The window closed, it made the kitchen chimney smoke, 
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Steps clacked on iagstones to the outer door; 

A cfairpnaidj.whom he remembered well, - 
Liiifci, now, With age, and grayer than before, 

Hang a cracked coW“bell for the diiiiier-belL 
lie saw the dining-rooni ; he could not teli ' 

If Mary, were 'within : inly he knew 

That she was coming now, that she would be in blue. 

Blue with a silver locket at the throat, 

And that she would be there, within there, near, ;' ' : 
With the little blushes that he knew by rote, 

And the gray eyes so steadfast and so dear, 

The voice, pure like the nature, true and clear, ■ 

Speaking to her beloved within the room. 

The, gate clicked, Lion came i the outcast hugged ■ the'::: 
gloom, 

Watching intently from below the boughs, 

While Lion cleared his ridirig-'boots of clay, 

Eyed the high clouds and went ■vvlthin the house,' : 
His eyes looked troubled, and his hair looked gray* 
Dinner began within with much to say» ' , 

Old Occleve roared aloud at Ms own Joke, 

Mary, it seemed, was gone ; the lo'ved voice never spoke,': ■ 

Nor could her lover see her from the yew'i ■ 

She was not there -at table she was ill, ' ' 

111, or away perhaps — he wished he knew. 

Away, perhaps, for Occleve bellowed stilL 
If sick/’' he thought, the maid or Lion will 
Take food to her,” He ivatched ; the dinner ended. 

The staircase was not used ; none climbed it, none 
descended. 

Not here/* he thought ; but wishing to be sure, 

He waited til! the Occieves w'ent to field, : . 

Then followed, round the house, anotlier lure, 

Using the well-known privet as Ms shield. 

He meant to run a risk ; his heart was steeled. 

He knew of old which bedroom would be hers ; 

He crouched upon the north front in among the irs. 
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Tli€ duil red brick, the windows- sealed or' wide : 

“ I will go in,” he said. He rose and stepped 'inside. 


None could have seen him coming ; ail was still 
ffe llsteiiiefl in the doorway for a sign, . 

Aliove, a rafter creaked, a stir, a thrill 

Moved, till the frames clacked on the picture line. 

Old Mother Oecleve sleeps, the servants dine,®* 

He muttered, listening, Iliish.” A silence 'brooded 
i'ar off the kitchen dinner clattered ; . he intruded, ; 


Still, to his right, the best room door was locked. 
Another door was at Ms left ; he stayed. 

Within, a stately timepiece ticked and tocked 
To one who slumbered breathing deep ; it made 
An image of Timers going and man’s trade. 

He looked; Old Mother Occleve lay- asleep, 

Hands crossed upon her knitting, rosy, breathing deep. 


He tiptoed up the stairs which creaked and cracked 
The landing creaked ; the shut doors, painted gray,, 
Loomed, as if shutting in some dreadful act. 

The nodding frames seemed ready to betray. 

The east room had been closed in MIcIiaeFs day, ■ 
Being the best ; but now he guessed it hers^ ; ' 

The fields of daffodils lay next it, past the firs, '' ' 


Just as be reached the landing, Lion , cried. 
Somewhere below, “ I’ll get it.” Lion’s feet 
Struck on the flagstones with a hasty stride, 

He ’s coming up,” thought Michael, ” we shall meet 
He snatched the nearest door for his retreat, 

Opened with thieves’ swift silence, dared not close, 
But stood within, behind it. Lion’s footsteps rose, 
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liiinning two steps at ooce^’ while IVlichael stood, 

Not breathing, only knowing that the room 
Was someone’s bedroom smeliiiig of old wood, 

Himg with engravings of the day of doom. 

The footsteps stopped ; and Lion called, to whom ? 

A gentle question, tapping at a door, 

And Michael shifted feet, and creakings took the floor 


The footsteps recommenced, a door-catcli clacked ; 
Within an eastern room the footsteps passed* 

Drawers were pulled loudly open and ransacked, 
Chattels were thrust aside and^overcast* 

What could the thing be that lie sought I At last 
His voice said, Here it is/’ The womM floor ^ 
Creaked with returning footsteps down the corridor. 

The footsteps came as though the walker read, 

Or added rows of fibres by the way ; ^ 

There was much hesitation ill the tread ; ' 

Lion seemed pondering which, to go or stay ■ 

Then, seeing the door, which covered Michael, sway,' ■ v'- 
He swiftly crossed and shut it. “ Always one ' 

For order,” Michael muttered ; Now be swift, my soil'. 


ThC' action seemed to break the walker’s mood ; : , 
The footsteps passed downstairs, along the hall, 

Out at the door and off towards the wood. 

“ Gone,” Michael muttered. Now to hazard ali” 
Outside, the frames still nodded on the walk 
Michael stepped swiftly up the floor to try 
The door where Lion tapped and waited for reply* 


It was the eastmost of the rooms which look 
Over the flelds of daffodils ; the bound 
Scanned from its windows is Ryemeadow^s brook, 
Banked by gnar|ed apple trees and rising ground. 

Most gently Michael tapped ; he heard no sound. 

Only the blind-pull tapping with the wind ; 

The kitchen-door was opened ; kitchen-elatter dinnei. ' 
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A wotiian walked aloriif the hall below, 

Mmnmmg ; a maid, he judged | the footsteps died, 
lihieiiiiig inieutiy stil!, he heard them go, 

Tlieii swifOy tiiracfl the knob and went inside. 

Tiie biiiicTpiill at the window volleyed wide ; 

The curtains streamed out like a waterfall ; 

The pictures of the fox-hunt clacked along the wait 


No one was there '; ao one ; the room hers. 

A book of praise lay open on the bed. ;■ 

The clothes-press smelt of many laveriders, 

Her spirit stamped the room ; iierself 'Was fled« . 

Here she found peace of soul like- dally bread, 

Here, witli her lover Lion ; Blichael gazed 

He would have been the sharer had he not been crazed 


He took the love-gift handkerchief again - 
He laid It on her table, near the glass. 

So opened that the bmidered name was plain 
Plain,” lie exdaioied, “ she caimot let it pas. 
It stands and speaks for me as bold as brass. 
My answer, my heartts cry, to tell her t.his, 
Tliat she is still my darling ; ail she was she i; 


So she will know at least that she was wrong, 
That imderaeath the blindness I was true. 

Fate is the strongest thing, though men are strong 
Out from beyond iifci I "was sealed to yoiio 
Bat iriy blind ways de.stroyed the cords that drew 
And now, the evil done, I know my need-.; 


He would go down through darkness to despair. 

Out at the door he stept ; the autumn air 
Came fresh upon his face ; none saw Mm go. 
Good-bye, my love,” he muttered ; it is better so. 



He had to cross the brook, to cross a field 
Where daffodils were thick when years were young. 
Then, were she there, his fortunes should be sealed, 
Down the mud trackway to the brook he swung ; 
Then while the passion trembled on his tongue, 
Dim, by the dim bridge-stile, he seemed to see 
A figure standing mute j a woman — it was she. 
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Soon he was on the high road, out of sight 
Of valley and farm ; soon he could see no more 
The oast-house pointing finger take the light 
As tumbling pigeons glittered over ; nor 
Could he behold the wind-vane gilded o’er, 

Swinging above the church ; the road swung round. | 

“ Now', the last look,” he cried : he saw that holy ground, 

“ Good-bye,” he cried ; he could behold it all, 

Spread out as in a picture ; but so clear 

That the gold apple stood out from the wall ; ^ 

Like a red jewel stood the grazing steer. 

Precise, intensely coloured, all brought near. 

As in a vision, lay that holy ground. ; 

“ Mary is there, ”*he moaned, “ and I am outward bound, j 

i 

I E'ever saw this place so beautiful. 

Never like this. I never saw it glow. 

Spirit is on this place ; it fills it full. 

So let the die be cast ; I will not go. . : 

But I will see .her face to face and know ■ 

From her own lips what thoughts she lias of me ; 

And if disaster come : right ; let disaster be/’ 


Back, by another way, he turned. The sun 
Fired the yew-tops in the Roman woods. 

Lights in the valley twinkled one by one, 

The starlings whirled in dropping multitudes. | 

Dusk fingered into one earth’s many moods, | 

Back to The Roughs he walked ; he neared the brook ; 

A lamp burned in the farm ; he saw | his fingers shook I 
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She stood quite stilly, waiting for him there. 

She did not seem surprised ; the meeting seemed 
.Fkiined from ail time by powers in the air 
Til chiM'ige their Imiimn fates ; he even deemed 
‘Tliat in another life this thing had gleamed, 

This meeting by the bridge. He said, It k you.” 

** Yes, I,” she said, “ who else ? You must have known ; 
you . knew , 

■’** That I should come here to the brook to see, 

After your message.” You were out,” he said. 

Gone, and I did not know where you eoiild be. 

Where were you, Mary, when the thing was laid ? ” 

** Old Mrs. Cale is dying, and I stayed 
Longer than usual, while I read the Word. 

You eoiild have hardly gone.” She paused, her bosom 
stirreci 

** M.B.ryj I sinned,” he said. “ Not that, dear, no.” 

She' said ; ‘‘ but, oli, you were unkind, unkind, 

Never to write a wore! and leave me so, .-r 

But out of sight with you is out of mind.” 

Mary,. I sinned,” he said, and I was blind. 

Oh. my beloved, are you Lion’s wife ? ” 

** Belov’d sounds strange,” she answered, in my present 
life. 

** But it is sweet to hear it, all the same. 

It is a language little heard by me ■ 

Alone, in that man’s keeping, with my shame.' 

I never thought such miseries could be. 

I was so happy in you, Michael. He 

Came when I felt you changed from what I thought you. 

Even now it Is not love, but jealousy that brought you.” .. ^ 

“ That is untrue,” he said. I am in- hell, ' 

You are my heart’s beloved, Mary,. you. 

By God, I know your beauty now too well. 

We are each other’s, iesh and soul, we two.” 

“ That was sweet knowledge once,” she said 5 “ we knew 
That truth of old. Now, in a strange man’s bed, 

I read it in my soui and ind it written red.” 



.misery of it 


Intense fierce wmspering passings soiii to soul, 
Love running hot oo m.mj a murmiired word* 
Love’s passionate giving into new contro.L 
Their present misery did but blo'w the coal, 

Did but entangle deeper their two wills, 

While the brown brook ran on by buried daflodik 


Dfoh a light gust came a waft of bells, - 
Ringing the chimes for nine ; a. broken sweety' , 

Like waters bubbling out of hidden wells, 

Dully upon those lovers’ ears it beat, 

Their time was at an end,^ Her tottering feet 
Trod the dim field for home ; he sought a,n inn* . , 

Oh, I have sinned,” she cried, “ but not a secret , sin, 


the clock struck ; the clock- weights ran down 


It *s nine,” she said. Old Occleve stroked the cat. 
“Ah, cat,” he said, “ hast had good go at mouse ? ’’ 
Lion sat' listening tense to all within the house. 
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“ You are unsettled, shaken from tlie shock*” 

“ Not so,” she said. She stretched a hand to him, 
White, large and noble, steady as a rock, 

Cunning with many powders, curving, slim/ 

The smoke, drawn by the door-draught, .made iidiiin . 

Might,” 'Lion answered* “ You are steady. Then 
There is but one world, Mary ,* , this, the world of.: iiieii. 


And there another world, without its. bounds, 
Peopled by streaked and spotted souls who prize 
The flashiness that comes from marshy grounds ' ' 
Above plain daylight. In their blinkered eyes 
Nothing is bright but sentimental lies, 

Such as are ofered you, dear, here and now | 

Lies which betray the strongest, God alone knows .tow 


You, in your beauty and your whiteness, turn 'v . 
Your strong,, white mind, your faith, your fearless trutli: 
All for these rotten fires that so burn. 

A sentimental clutch at perished youth. 

I am too sick for wisdom, sick with ruth, 

And this comes suddenly ; the unripe man , 

Misses the hour, oh God. But you, what is' your 'plan.: .I':':"., 


“ What do you mean to do, how act, how live f . 
What warrant have you for your life ?: What trust ? 
You are for going sailing in a sieve. 

This brightness, is too mortal not to rust. ' ' '.' 

So our beginning marriage ends in dust.' ■ 

I have not failed you, Mary. Let me know 
What you intend to do, and ivhither you will go.” 


Go from this place ; it chokes me,” she replied. 

” This place 'has branded me ; I must regain * 

My truth that I have soiled, my faith, my pride, 

It is all poison and it leaves a stain. 

I cannot stay nor be your wife again. 

Never. You did your best, though ; you were kind, 
I have grown old to-night and left all that behind. 
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fioofMiyc*” She liimed. Old Oecleve faced Ms son« 
Wrath at the womaa's impudence was blent, 

Upon his face, with wrath that siieh. an one 
Skmid stand iinthrashcd imtil her words. were spent, 
lie stayed for Lion's wrath ; but Mary went , 
Unchecked ; he did not stir. Her footsteps ground. 

The gravel to the gate ; the gate-hinge made a sound , , ., 

Like to a cry of pain after a shot. 

Swingings it clicked, it clicked again, It swung 
Until the iron latch bar hit the slot. 

Mary had gone, and Lion held his tongue. 

Old Mother Occlcve sobbed ; her white head hung 
Over her sewing while the tears ran down 
Her worn, blood-threaded cheeks and splashed upon her 
gown. 

Yes, It is true,'' said Lion, she must go. 

Michael is back. Michael was always first, 

I did but take his place. You did not know. 

Now it has happened, and you know the worst. 

So passion makes the passionate soul accurst 

And crucifies his darling. Michael comes 

And the savage truth appears and rips my life to thrums,*®. 

Upon Old Occleve’s face the fury changed 
First to contempt, and then to terror lest 
Lion, beneath the shock, should be deranged. 

But Lion's eyes were steady, though ■ distressed, 

“ Father, good-night,” he said, “ I’m going to rest. 
Good-night, I cannot talk. Mother,, good-night.” ' 

He kissed her brow and went ; they heard him strike a 
light, , 

And go with slow depressed step up the stairs, 

Up to the door of her deserted bower ; 

They heard him up above them, moving chairs ; 

The memory of his paleness made them cower. 

They did not know their son ; they had no power 
To help, they only saw the new- won bride 
Defy their child, and faith and custom put aside. 
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After a time men learned where Mary was 5 
Over the Eot many miles aw^ay^ 

Heating a eottage and a- patch of grass 
Wliere Michael eaine to see her. Every day 
Taught her what fevers can inhabit elay^ 

Shaking this body that so soon must die. 

The tiriie made Lion old ; the winter dwindled by* 


Till the long misery had to end or kill : 

And I must go 'to see her„” Lion cried ; ■ 

*•‘■1 am her staridby, arid she needs me still ;■ 

If not to love she needs me to decide. 

Dear, I will set you free. Oh, my brigiit bride, 
Lost in such piteous ways, come back.” ' lie rode 
Over the wintry hills to Mary’s' new abode. 


And as he topped the pass betvFeen the hills, ' 
Towards him, up the swerving road, there came ' 

■ Michael, the happy cause of all his ills ; 

Walking as though repentance 'were the shame,' 
Sucking a grass, unbuttoned, still the same, ' 
Humming a tune ; Ms careless beauty wild ■ 

Drawing the women’s eyes ; he wandereM with a child' 

Who beard, wide-eyed, the scraps of tales wMeh fell ■ ■■. 
Between the fragments of the tune ; they seemed ■ ' ■ ■.■^ 
A cherub bringing up a soul from helL 
Meeting unlike the meeting long since dreamed* 

Lion di'soiounted ; the great valley gleamed 
With W'liters far below ; bis teeth were set, 

His heart thumped at his throat ; he stopped ; the 


The child well knew that fata! issues joined ; 

He stood round-eyed to watch them, even as Fate 
Stood with Ms, penny piece of causes coined 
Ready to throw for issue; the bright hate 
Throbbed, that the heavy reckoning need', not wait. 

Lion stepped forward, watching MichaeFs eyes. 

We are old friends,” he said. , “ Now, Michael, you be 
wise, ■' 
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And let the Iiami already done suffice ; 

Go, before Mary's name is wholly gone. 

Sparc her the misery of desertion twice, 

Tisere 's only min in the road you’re on— 

Riiin for both, wdiatever promise shone 
In sentimental sliriiikiags from the fact. 

So, Michael, play the man, and do the generous act 

“ And go if, .not for ,my sake, go for hers. 

You only want her with your sentiment. 

You are* water roughed by every wind that stirs, 
0.ne little gust will alter your intent. 

All ways, to every wind, and nothing meant, 

Is your life’s habit. Man, one takes a wife, 

.Not for a three months’ fancy, but the whole of life. 


.*■ We have been friends, and so I speak you fair. 

How, will you bear her 111, or cross, or tired ? 

Sentiment sighing will not help you there. 

You call a half life’s volume not desired. 

I know your love for her. I saw it mired, 

Mired, past going, by your first sharp taste 
Of life and work ; it stopped ,* you let her whole life 
waste, 


Rather than have the trouble of such love. 


As for my past, I was a dog, a cur. 

And I have paid blood-money, and still pay. 

But all my being Is ablaze with her ; 

There is no talk of giving up to-day, 

I will not give her up. You used to say 
Bodies are earth. I heard you say it. Liar ! 

You never loved her, you. She turns the earth to fire. 
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Michael/’ mid IJob, “ you have said siieh liiinp 
Of other women ; less than six miles lienee 
Yoti and another woman felt iove’s wings 
Rosy and fair, and so took leave of sense. 

She ’s dead, that other woman, dead, with pence 
Pressed on her big brown eyes, under the ground ; 

She that was merry once, feeling the world go round* 

“■Her child (and yours) is with her sister now, ' 

Out' there, behind us, living as they can'; 

Pinched by the poverty that you allow. - 
All a long autumn many rumours ran 
About Sue Jones that was :■■ you were the man. 

The lad is like you. Think about his mother, • 

Before you turn the earth to hre with another/’ 

“ That is enough/’ said Michael,"^* you shall knoW' ". 
Soon, to your marrow, what my answer is ; 

Know to your lying heart ; now kindly go, ' ' 

The neighbours smell that something is amiss. 

We two will keep a dignity in this, 

Such as we can. No quarrelling with me here. , 

Mary might see ; now go ; but recollect, my dear, ' 

That if you twit me with your wife, you lie ; 

And that your further insult waits a day 
When God permits that Mary is not by • 

I keep the record of it, and shall pay. 

And as for Mary ; listen ; we betray 

No one. We keep our troth-plight as we meant. 

Now go, the neighbours gather/’ Lion bowed and went 

Home to his memories for a month of pain, 

Each moment like a devil with a tongue, 

Urging him, “ Set her free,” or “ Try again/’ 

Or “ Kill that man and stamp him into dung/’ 

“ See her/’ he cried. He took his horse and swung 
Out on the road to her ; the rain was falling ; 

Her dropping house-eaves splashed him when he knocked 
there, calling. 
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l}fiiwfic?c! yellow Jasmine dripped | Ms horse's flanks 
Stefiiiit'ii and dark runnels on his yellow hair 
Slrc‘iAkt?ci the groomed surface into blotchy ranks. 

Th*^ noise of water dropping filled the air. 

He knoeieil again ; but there was no one there ; 

No. Mit wllJiiin the door was locked, no smoke 

Came from the chimney stacks, no clock ticked, im one 


Only the water dripped and dribble-dripped, 

And gurgled through the- rain-pipe to the butt | ^ 
Drops, trickling down the windows, paused or slipped 
A wet twig seraked as though the glass were cut. 

The Minds were all drawn down, the windows shut, : 
No one was there.* Across the road a shawl 
Showed at a door a, space ; a woman gave a call,. , 


.They're. go.oe, away/' she cried, “ They're gone away. 
...Been- gone a imitier of a week/’ Where to ? 

The woman thought to Wales, but could not say, 

No.r if she planned returning ; no one kB.ew, 

She looked at Lion sharply ; then she drew 
The half-door to its place and passed- within, 

.Saying she hoped the rain would stop and spring, begim 


Lion rode home, A month went by, and now 
Winter was gone | the myriad shoots of green 
Bent to the mdnd, like hair, upon the plough, 
And up from Fathered leaves came celandine. 
And sunlight came, though still the air was keen, 
So that the first March market was most fair, 
And Lion rode to market, having business there. 


And in the" afternoon, when all was done, 

While Lion waited idly near the inn, 

Watching the pigeons sidling in the sun, 

As Jim the ostler put his gelding in, 

He heard a noise of rioting begin 

Outside the yard, with catcalls ; there were shouts 

Of Occleve. Lion Occleve/’ from a pack of louts, 
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Who hung about the courtyard-arelig and cried* 

" Yah, Occleve, of The Eoiighs, the married man* 
Oeeleve, who had the bed and not the bride.” 

■ .At irst without the arch ; but some began 
To sidle in, still ealling; children ran 
To watch ' the baiting ; they were farmers’ leavings 
Who shouted thus, men cast for drunkeimess and thiev- 
ings. 

Lion knew most of them of old ; he paid 

No heed to them,' but turned his back and talked ' 

To Jim, of through-pin in Ms master’s jade. 

And how no' horse-wounds ' should be stuped or caulked. :';, 
The rabble in the archway, not yet baulked, 

Came crowding nearer, and the boys began, ■ 

' Who was it took your mistress, master married man 

Who was it, master, took your wife away ? ” 

I wouldn’t let another man take mine.” " 

“ She had two husbands on her wedding day,” , ■ 

See at a blush : he blushed as red as wine.” 

‘' She’d ought a had a cart-wHp laid on fine.” 

The formers in the courtyard watched the baiting, 
Grinning, the barmaids grinned above the window g'ral* ''' 
Mg, 

Then through the mob of brawlers Michael stepped 
Straight to where Lion stood. I come,” he said, 

To ^give you back some words which I have kept 
Safe in, my heart till I could see them paid. 

You lied about Sue Jones ; she died a maid 

As far as I’m concerned, and there ’s your lie 

Full in your throat, and there, and there, and in your eye, 

“ And there ’s for stealing Mary ”... as he struck, 

He slipped upon a piece of peel and dropped 
Souse in a puddle of the courtyard muck ; 

Loud laughter followed when he rose up sopped. 

Friends rushed' to intervene, the fight was stopped."" 

The two were hurried out by different ways. 

Men said, ’Tis stopped for now,, but not for many days.” 

^ ^ 0 9 $( 3 $ 
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L the green earth’s impulse 


But little joy m life could Lion see,' ■ 

Striving to gird Ills will to set liis loved one free, 


While ill iiis heart a hope still struggled dim 
That the riiacl Iioiir would pass, the darkness breaks 
The fever die, and she return to him, 

The routed nightmare let the slee:j:)er' wake. 

‘"Then we could go abroad,” lie cried, ‘tand make 
A new life, soul to soul ; oh, love ! return.” 

Too late,” Ms heart replied. At last he rode to learn, 


Matched by the happy stars and newdy wed, 
Over whose lives a rosy presence hovers. 

Lion dismounted, seeing hope was dead. ' 

A child was by the road, he stroked Ms head, 
And “ Little one,” he said, ‘‘ who lives below 
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He was not dancing to that pipe of the Spring, 

!fc reached The Rooghs, and there, within Jier.,oieii,R. , 
Bowed for a time above her wedding ring, 
i?hic}i had so chained him to imhappy doom ; 

All his dead marriage haunted in the gloom 

Of that deserted chamber ; all her things 

Lay still as she had left them when her love took wings. 

He kept a bitter vigil through the night. 

Knowing Ms loss, his ten years’ passion wasted, 

His life all blasted, even at its height. 

His cop of life’s fulfilment hardly tasted. 

. Gray on the budding woods the morning hasted# 

And looking out he saw the dawn come chill 
Over the shaking acre pale with daffodil. 

Birds were beginning in the meadows ; soon 
The blackbirds and the thrushes with their singing 
Piped down the withered husk that was the moon, 

And up the sky the ruddy sun came winging, 

■ Cows plodded past, yokes ctanked, the men were firinging"^ 

Milk from the barton. Someone shouted Hup, . ■ 

Dog, drive them dangy red ones down away on tip.”'"- '" 

^Some heavy hours went by before he rose# ' ■ ■ ■ 

He , went out of the house into the grass. 

Down wMch the wind flowed much as water flows ; 

■ The ■ daffodils bowed down to let it pass. ' ' 

At the brook’s edge a boggy bit there was, 

Right at the field’s north corner, near the bridge, 

Fenced by a ridge of earth ; he sat upon the ridge, 

Watching the water running to the sea, 

WatcMng the bridge, the stile, the path beyond, 

Where^ the .white violet’s sweetness brought the bee. 

He paid the price of being overfond. 

The water baoMed always from the pond 
Over the pretty shallows, chattering, tinkling, 

With trembles from the sunlight in its clearness wrinMing. 
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So gazings like one stuiitieds it reached his iBinds 
That the liedge-brambles overhung the brook 
More than was rights making the selvage blind | 

The dragging brambles too much flotsam took. 

Diiily he thought to meitd. He fetched a hook. 

And standing iii tlie shallow stream he slashed* 

For hoiirs^ ii seemed ; the thorns* the twigs* the dead 
leaves si’ilaslied* 

Splashed and were bobbed away across the shallows ; 

Pale grasses with the sap gone from them fell, 

Sank,” or were carried down beyond the sallows. ■ 

The bruised ground-ivy gave out earthy smell. 

I must be dead,” he thought, ‘‘ and this is he!!.”- 
Fiercely he 'slashed, till, glancing at the stile, ' 

He saw" that Michael stood there, watching, wnth a, smile,,. 

His , old contemptuous smile of careless ease, 

As though the world with all its myriad pain 
Siilficed, but only Just sufficed, to please, 

Micliaei was there, the robber come again. . 

A tiimiilt ran like flame in Lion’s brain ; , 

•Then, iookiiig down, he saw the flowers shake s 
Gold, trembling daflodils ; he turned, he plucked a stake 

Out of the hedge that he had come to mend, 

And 'flung MS' hook to Michael, crying, “ Take ; 

.We two will settle our accounts, my friend, 

■Once and .for ever. May the Lord God make ■ -■ 

.Yoa.'see your sins in tiine.” He whirled his stake ■. "■ 

.Alii struck at Michaers, head ; again he struck ' 

While Michael dodged and laughed, “ Why, man, I bring 
you luck. 

Don’t kill a bringer of good news. You fool, 

Stop it and listen, I have come to say ; 

lion, .'.for ..God’s, sake, listen and be cook ' ■ ^ ■ ■■.■ .'.i 

You silly hothead, put that stake aw^ay. I 

/Listen, Y:::teU But he could nok.stay . ' 

The anger fiainiiig in that passionate souL 
Blows rained upon Mm thick ; they stung ; he lost con- 
trol. 
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TiiL “ If you warifc to figlit/* he criccL “ iet he. 

Let me get off the bridge and we will fight. 

That firm bit by the quag will do for me. 

So. Be on guard, and God defend the right. 

You foaming madman, with your helFs delight. 
Smashing a man with stakes before he speaks s 
On guard. Ill make you humbler for the next few weeks 


The ground was level there ; the daffodils 
Glimmered and danced beneath their cautious feet, 
Quartering for openings for the bloiv that kills. 

Beyond the bubbling f3rook a tlimsii was sweet. ' 
Quickly the footsteps slid ; wdtii feint and cheat, ■ 

The weapons poised and darted and withdrew, ' ■ 

‘‘ Now stop it/’ Michael said, I want to talk to you/’ 


We do not stop till one of us is dead/’ . 

Said I.ion, rushing in, A short blow fell 
DiKziiy, through all guard, on Michael’s head. 

His liedging-hook slashed blindly but too well : . 

It struck in Lion’s side. Then, "for a speil, 

Both, sorely stricken, staggered, while their eyes 
Dimmed under mists cf blood ; they fell, they tried to 
. rise,”— ■ ■ . " 


Tried hard to, rise, but could not, so they lay, ■ ■ ■■ 
:WateH,ng the clouds go sailing on. the sky, " ' ■ 

Touched with a redness from the end of clay. 

There was all April in the blackbird’s cry. 

And lying there they felt they had to die, 

Die and go u?icler mould and feel no more 
April’s green fire of life go mniiing in earth’s core. 

There was no need to hit me,” Michael said ; 

You quiet thinking fellows lose control 
This fighting business is' a foolish trade. 

And now we join the grave-worm and the mole. 

I tried to stop you. You’re a cmzy soul ; 

You always were hot-headed. Well, let be : 

You deep and passionate souls have always puzzled me. 
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Fm sorry that I struck you. " I was hit, 

And laslieci m% bliniliy at you ; you were imd. 
It woiilcl be different if youVJ stopped a bit. 
you are too blind when you are angrys lad. 

Oh, I am gicidy. Lion ; dying, bad. 

Dying,” He raised hiEiscIf, he sat, Ms look 
Grew greedy for ilit' water biibbliiig ia the brocik 


4fid as iiC ‘raielied !t, Lio^, raised Me ae%d 
fill! Gi n i>iGjJhtc Ci^j£ip ey fenodih 
" Mich sill” hfi iroCiBods I, ioG< aiii dying s 
Yoif re nearer to tlie water. Could you. 
Your hat. and give nie^cirliik ? Or ^ won Id Jit ^ 
Spill, I expect.” Ilf try,” said Ifieliaei,^ 

1 way as well die trying, knee I have to die. 


Slowly he foreerl Ms bocIy‘'§ failiiig life 
Down tf> tlie water | there he itooped 
And as Ids back tiiFiied Lion cl^'cw his 
And Mfi It close, while cll bis being th 
To see, as Mkdiael came, the water 
Nearer and ever nearer, bfight, so brig 
Driiikj” muttered Miehaeh drink 
sleep to-night,” 


We shall 


He tilted up the fiat, and Lion dmnk.^ ■ 

Lion lay still & monieiit, gathediig power^ 

Then rose, as Ifiehael gave him more, and sank. 

Then, like a dylBg bird whom death makes tower, 

He fai'-’eci binrseb- above the bloodied Hower 
And struct w;d:!i aP Ms force in aide.. 

You slioiilc! not have done hh srrickerj i ontradc 

crkxi 


“..Mo,:; .for I .meant to tel yoiig LIob ; meant . .. 

To t;eH you ; but I carmot bow ; I ciie« 

That lilt me to the heart and I am spent. 

Mary and I have parted | she and J 
Agreed she must return, lad. That is why 
I came to see you. She is coming here. 

Back lo your home to-night. Oh, my beloved 


■r’g?rTlB“T:TFrt-fT?T-? 
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You come to tread a bloody path of flo\?er«« 

Ail the gold flowers are covered up witli blood 
And the bright bugles blow along the towers ; 

The bugles triiimpli like the Plate in flood.” 

His spilled life trickled down upon the mud 
Between weak, clutching fingers, CJii,” he cric^d, 

This isjQ®t what we planned here years ago.” He dfed< 


Lion lay still while the cold tides of death 
Came brimming up Iiis cfeaanels* WItii one hand 
Ife groped to know if Michael still drew breath. 
His little hour w^as running out Its sand, 

^Fhen, In a mist, he saw his Mary stand 
Above, He cried aloud, “ He was my brother. 


‘‘ Oh desolate grief, beloved, and through 
We wise who try to change, Oli, you will 
Help my unhappy spirit to the sea. 

The golden bowl is shattered Into sherds,’ 


Ana you nave iouea iiim, Jbioir; he is dead. 

My little friend, my -love, my Michael, golden head, 


We had such fun together, such sweet fun, 

My love and I, my merry love and 1. 

Oh, love, you shone upon me like the sun. 

Oh, Michael, say some little last good-bye.” 

Then in a great voice Lion called, '' I die. 

Go home and tell mj peoj^Ie, Mary. Hear. 

Though I have wrought this ruin, I have loved you, dear, 
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** Better thaa he ; not better, dear, as well. 

If you could kiss me, dearest, at this last. , 

We have made bloody doorways from our hell, 
Cutting our tangle. Now, the murder past, 

We are but pitiful poor souls ; and fast 

The darkness and the cold come. Kiss me, sweet ; 

I loved you all my life ; but some lives never meet 




I 




’* Though they go wandering side by_ side through Time. 
Kiss me,” he cried. She bent, she kissed his brow, 

“ Oh, friend,” she said, “you’re lying in the slime.” 


They left her with her dead j they could not choose 
But grant the spirit burning in her face 
Rights that their pity urged them to refuse. 

They did her sorrow and the dead a grace. 

All night they heard her passing footsteps, trace 
Down to the garden from the room of death. 

They heard her singing there, lowly, with gentle breath. 
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To tile mo} rlai‘kiie«s' full rjf ^lowt iv, 

Ti|.3B bfii'L sl?l] ¥vjg:i]g coft^ with cjiilet 
IJiit: at the dawn her ??ing;a!g gathcifecl powtm 
Lit;-,? to tli €3 dying bwbi. b^iio lifts liis head 
On lastaer liftsltj siiKgi'og, dsfoblecl red, 

Sirigi.jg the gioij fr h“s irich^^iLg ivlLi\ 

Before tha doors burst in^ before dealli b'zdic.s hiai hiiii;! 

So triumpliisf her son.g of love ibegari, 

Bitigicg ieros?; the ;oieadows like old wos 
Sweete?ie*l bj poefe to the ^:elp of iiiaii 
IJiJcooquerefi In eterDai cyei'tbrow ; 

grest tr.niipet froia:! the long ego . t 

Her aWgLng toweled s all tlis valley liearrl. 

Mcb Jingliug down to caesdow stopper! their teams aai ■ 
atirrerL 

And. tliey^ the Occlevesr hitmed to the door ■ ''/v 

And burst itj, fearing | there the singer lay ' ' , I ' 

Drooped at her lover’s bedside on tlie floor^ 

Singing her passionate last of life a-way. 

White ilo'wers had fallen from a 'biaektliom spray 
Over iief .loosened iialr. Fate llo^/ers of spring 
Filled the white room of death ^ they covered everything* 

PrlmroseSj daffodiiSs and eaekoo-flowers. 

She bciwed her singing head on Mlcliaefs breast* 

"" Oh, It was sweet,®’ kae erieci^ """ that love of ours* 

You were the d€are.st3 sv/aet | I loved yciti best. 

Beloved, my beloved^ let me rest 
By you forever, .little Michael mine* 

Mow the great hour is stricken^ and the bread and wine 

Broken and spilt ; and now the Iioming birds 
D,mw to a covertg Mieliaei ; I to you* 

Bury us two together/’ came her words,, 

The dropping petals fell about the two* 

Her heart had brokea | she was dead; They drew 
Her gentle head aside,; they fonnei it pressed 
Against the broidered ’kerchief spread on Michaefs breast, 
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The one that bore her name in Miehaei’s halr« 

Gi'Feri fjo long before* They let her lie 
While the dim moon died out upon the air^ 

Anri liapi^y sunlight uolotired all the sky* 

The last cock crowed for morning | carts went by ; 
Smoke rose fwwn eofct.age chimneys ; from the byre 
The yokes went eJaniing b}\ to daIrVj through the raif' 

In kbe day’s ncAbC ilie watei’r noise was stMleri, 

But stili it slipped slorw^ the ewid hhl-siirlog, 

Dropping front IcAfy hollow.-^ %vHch if; lihed, 

On to tlie pebbly shelves which made it sing ; 

Glints glittercxi on it from the ’fisher’s wring ; 

It Hiiw tfie iiu)f’U‘!iea neb ling ; taea it stayed 

III a great space of reeds where merry otters played.- 

Slowly il loitereci past the sIiiYering reeds 
loto a iiiigliitlei ’water ; tlieaee its coarse 
Bwomes u fiaptare r/here the salmon feeds, 

WlieTfi'G no fc-ubble tcrils its humble source ; 

But tfie grervi; weaves go rollings and the iiorse 
Snorts at the borsting waves and vvlll tioc drink, 

Ami the great ships go ciitwarcl, bubbling to the brink, 

Outward, witli men upon them, stretched In line, 
Handling fialliards to the oeeaofs gatCxS^ 

Wlierv fhclviug wiiiilrisvfs fill tie air writh brine, 

And ai! the ocean opens* Tlien tie mates 
Fry, and tl^e Liinboint crew no longer wwo. 

Bat sdngs ariumfuu&.ib riie toos^i! f Is 
To IuIk old tale of woe amicLF the c!i ■’locri.fcc 
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Peilip [kneeling]. 

L Oll-B* I am that FHIip whom Tlioii hast' made 
King of half the w^orld. Thou knowest, Lordj- how 
great a fleet I have fitted out to destroy the Eriglishs 
who work evil against Thee, Lord, I beseech Thee, 
keep that great Armada now, as I trust, in battle on 
the Erigiish coast. Protect my ships, O Lord, , from 
fire and pestilence, from tempest and shipwreck, and 
in the day of battle. Amen. Amen. 

Lord, now that the battle is joined, grant us Thy 
victory, I beseech Thee. Amen, Amen. 

' Lord, I beseech Thee to have in Thy special keeping- 
my, beloved friend, Alonso de Leyva, now at sea with 
my fleet Guard his ways, O Lord' that so he may come 
safely home to me. Amen. Amen, 
y Lord, of Thy mercy, I beseech Thee to send to me, 
if, it be Thy "Will, some word or message from my fleet,' 
■that I may. know Tlij: will concerning it, that rny /weary 
.heart may find peace. Amen. Amen, 

[He rises.] 

[Mnier tke Princess^] 

Princess. 

Has no news come ? , 

■ PHimp.. 

None yet'' . 

Princess. 




Still' nothing ?' 



1 wo IBO, ritlm BOW since /fcliey sailed, 


j eaiiQoi 


Ind jet what tales, what rumours 
low the heart siekeos for the wan 
s that a courier ? 


■Feincess* 
What If w< 


Fhimf, 


liy sliould we lose ? 


F,£Ii>rCESS* 

... ^ , Because of too n 

unnmg for glory not as scripture bade 

Philip. 

m not proud nor hopeful, nor afraid. 

I you are trembling, sweet, and heavy 

PmNCEsa 

m afraid, for all night long 
J spmt of Spain’s committed wrona 
irishcd wherever a life was shed, 
stood near my bed ; 
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And at! long it talked to me 
Of a trouble there h beyond the sea* 

A trouhie of war * * • I heard a horn 
Blowing' forlorrij 

And I knew' iliat it came froiii far a\ray, 
I'^rorri men of Spairi in a pass at bay ■ 
lliowmig for helf> ; the beaten call 
Xone hci'ds at nil, .... 

AiitJ iiow I ft.'ur that we- liav’e angered limi 
Ulio makers pride diiri^ 


What we have done with our might 
Cannot be hateful to God, 

He speaks with dreams in the night 
That the tired heart torn home 
And an end of brooding co-m,e. 

Ily heiirt has flushed in His pi^aise, 
The glow In my lieart took sad 
In a fleet that darkens the sprays | 
Saerllice may not avaib 
But the uttermost gift is wise. ■ 


FRiiNmEss, 

Yes, I believe that ; and the deed is granc 
It is a mighty blow to deal for. God, 

But in my ear there rings 
Ill-onieiieci 'words about the pride ■ of kings* 
Pride is the evil that destroys a iandC’ 


Philip* 

Brooding and w^atchlng w^aste you, you must sleep 
The hand of God will bring us through the deep* 

Pbincess* ' ■ ' 

Amen, my father, but my heart is breaking* 

Philip* 

You are too young for heart-break ; let it be« 


gems ana m 
Olid llafif was 


Cliiid, these are only dreams. I have learned 1 
, hmce^I have been a King, that our concern 
Hope nor Fear^ but with what is* 
Wiiicn, when we follow dreams, cannot leai 
Ee patient, child ; besides, the wind has chane 
Gods wilHniist never find our hearts estraniofec 
Ihe wind is north, the news may come toHiay, 
hhip after ship is running down the Bay 
With news; God grant that it be happy news, 

Pbincess. 

Rest till it comes, dear father, 

Philip. 

XT t ■ . You can choose 

You who are young, whether to rest or no ■ 
When one is old one sees the hours go. 

Dear, they go fast from withered men like me. 
You were my little daughter on my knee 
When first this war with England was conceived 

1 1 ... it would not be believed 

i^id nothing done, and still time hurrying by. 
We are two grey old partners— Time and f : 

Look at the work we do * . . VOItl tft.lt r%f 
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PjilKCESS. 


And time goes Imt no results appear— 
Your little iiands have happier work than iTiine, 
Ah, little daughter, cliilcihood is divine* 


Peincess, 

I am no child now that the fleet has sailed 
I was till then^ but bow I realise 
What it would cost; my father if it failed* 


Philip, 

Yes, It has cost some life, this enterprise, 


Peincess. 



Alls CMiriing^ tliousaiid men iiave aearcl 

Orders from me since this attempt began 
Seventeen years ago. Full many a man 
’Wio helped the earliest outlines of the plot 
Died at ills unknown task suspecting not 
What pattern Ms lifers colour helped to weave. 
Cliikh if I^told you, you would not believe 
How this idea has triumphed on liiichangeci 
Past great commanders’ "deaths, past faith estranged 
Fast tyranny and bloodshed and 
Treachery striking like a thiinder-clap, ' 

Murder, betrayal, lying, past all these, 

Fast the grim days when feelings had to freeze 
Lest the great Kiog should drop liis mask of. lies 
And Mat Ms purpose to the thwarted spies, 

Fast half a world of men and years of thought, 

Past human hope, to be the thing I sought. 

Now that the dice are scattered for the stakes, ' 

I half forget that old affront of Drake’s, 

By which this war with England was begun. 

O child, the labour that must first be done 
Before a King can act ! — unending wmrk. 

All the long days of beating down the Turk, 

Then wiie.ii Don John had tlirost the Crescent' down' 


He would have sunk the English in the sea, 


The French to check, and then the Portuguese, 

Clearing myself a pathw^ay through the seas. 

Then, when my way was clear, my Admiral died, 

The Marquis Santa Cruz, the unconquered guide, 

The greatest sea commander of knowm times. 

Seventeen years of subtleties and crimes. 

But it is done. I have resolved those years, 

Those men, those crimes, those great attempts, tfiose tears, 
Sorrows and terrors of a twisted earth, 

Into this fleet, this death, this Dragon’s birth ; 

I who have never seen it, nor shall see. 
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I Peincess, 

; ! sliall thank GocJ that it was showo to me ; ■ ■ 

:.,f . . i saw.it sail. , 

I Philip* 

I You saw my lieart/i blood, child* 

Princess. 

Ail a long siH'iirner day those ships deiled* ■ 

I never saw so iiiaay aor' so graad ; 

They wandered down the tide and' cleared the land, 
And* ranked themselves like pikemen, clump to dimipe 
Then in the silence came the Adiiiirai’s trump, 

And from those hundreds of expectant ships, ;■ ■ 

I From bells and cannoiiade and sailors’ lips, 

1 [ And from the drums and trumpets of the foot „ 

J Burst such a roaring thunder of' salute 

As filled my heart witli wonder like a cup. 

;■ They cheered St, James’s banner^ 'going up— 
tk-., Golcien St. James, whose figure blew out fair, 

I H'igli 00 the flagship’s mast in the blue air, 

I: ' Rippling the gold. Then all the city bells,. 

Fired like the singing spheres some spirit impels, 

Rang ill the rocking belfries, the guns roared, 
j' Each human soul tliere shook like tautened, cord, 
i And to that Christian march the singing priests ' 

Bore up the blessed banners. Even the beasts ' 
Ramped at the challenge of that shouting erow’d. ■ 
Then, as the wind came fair, the Armada bowed. 

Those hundreds of great vessels, ranked in line,, " 
Buried their bows and heaped the bubbled brine ' 
j In gleams before them. So they marched ; the van, 

Led by Be Leyva, like slipped greyhounds, ran 
: To spy the English. On the right and left 

[ By Valdes and his friend the seas were cleft ; 

S Moncada’s gallies weltered like a weir. 

Blanking Recalde, bringing up the rear, 

While in the midst St. James’s banner marched, 
Blowing towards England till the flagpole arched* 
Onward they swept the sea, the flagship’s side 
Smoked from her cannon’s hail ; she took her stride* 
Leaned and stretched forward. 
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I was corisdoiis then 

That I beheld the greatest fleet that mea 
Ever sent seaward ; all the world was there* 

/\.II natioBS that begem the crown ^ou wear^ 

Plkemen of Rome, whose settled pikes had stood 
Stem in full many a welter of man’s blood, 

Ciiiiiiirig Levantines, armed with crooked swords* 
'ferietiahs bronzed, the ocean’s overlords, 

Pisans and knights of Malta, .Ferrarese, ' 

Passionate half-bloods from the' Iiidiari, seas, 
Hollanders, Austrians, even English, come 
To bring again religion to their home ; 

Spain too, our Andalusians, and the hale 
Iberian Basquers used to hunt the whale— ■ ■ 

The flow^er of the knighthood of the world 
Mustered beneath the banner you unfurled. 


And that w^as but the half, for there in France' 
Was Parma’s army ready to advance, 
Death-coupled bloodhounds straining to the slip® 
■ Waiting your navy’s coming to take ship, 

Father, such power awed me. 


Worked for long years. 


Philip, 

■ Time and I 


Princess. 


And when it had passed by 
Tlie.bellS' were 'silent, and a sigh arose ■ ■ . ; 

Of joy in that fleet’s pride, and grief for those 
Who, even if all went well, had looked their last 
On men and women who had made their past- 
Then darkness came, and ail that I could see 
Was the horizon where the fleet must be— 

A dimming skyline with a setting star. 

It was as though they died ; and now, who knowi 
What has befallen them, or where they are ? 

And ni^ht by sleepless night my trouble grows* 

This daily silence nas, been hard to bear, 

But now I dread news worse. 
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Philip* 


We must, prepare, 
tlic best, but ready for the worst ; 
ieut siiil, for rumour must come first— 
aiid broken news and seamen's: lies ; 
expecting nothing, is most wise. 

Ltuii ¥ lUicIisfiies it, shall hear tO"day» 
liien your licuri, my daughter. 


Princess. 


for a Spanish .triumph* 


I will pray- 


Philip* 


Pray for me. 

for Goers cause adventured on the sea* 


Princess* 


Will ; God help my prayer. 


Philip. 


God help us both. 

[She goes, 

I have laboured long to keep my- oath, 

'^ed one died it has been hard, 
in blessed mercy guard 
De' Leyva, now at sea ; 

O Lord, and bring him home to me* 
be Thou his bulwark and his guide ; 
lonely since my loved one died. ■' 


.ow splendidly the ' nations hold their way, 

'archmg with banners through the fields of Time f 
sees the withered King weary and grey, 
rompting it all with secret lust or crime ? 

^ho guesses at the heavy brain behind ? 
am Earth's greatest man ; the world is blind. 

[He droops over Ms papers. Starting wp.] 
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I liavc sHI! sirc'iii^fUii, and I niosi 
Of all got^a to ruiii ; I rniist rcjAcl 


Til its, 

i /L; &te|w» 


Philip I 


Wlio calls ? 


Voices, 


Philip, 


[The Imdians enter.] 

Voices, 

We are tlie Indian souls, 

Loosed from the gold-mines where our brothers blecd« 
We swell the tale of blood : we dug you gold ; ' 

We bore your burdens till we died of thirst ;■ 

We sweated in the mines or shook with cold, 

Washing the gravel which the blast had burst,. 

We dived for pearls until our eyeballs bled ; 

You burned us tili^ we told where treasure lay. 

We were your Indian slaves, but we are dead | ■ : 

Our red account is cast and you must pay. 

. A Voice, 

Our lives paid for your fleet ; you pay ' for .us« ' 

The unjustly killed restore the balance thus, 

A Voice, ■ 

They flung my little baby to the hounds. 


A Voice, 

They took my daughter from me for their lust. 
A Voice. 

Iven the weak are strong beyond lifers bounds ; 
We myriad weak add power to the thrust. 
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I Voices. 

f Philip! Philip i Ptiiiipf 

j We giii her from over the sea 
f To the Justice that has to be 
’f 'IVhile the biindl red bull goes on. 

; „ Phitifif Philip! Philip 

We who were ciphers slain 
In li tale of the pride of Spairi 
Are a j:jiirt of her glory gone* 

A Voice. 

We see tiierii where our will can help their foes* 

A Voice. 

Quick* brotlier, quick I another galleon goes ! 

Waken those sleeping gunners by the drej 
Or she*!! escape ueraeked, 

[They fade away.] 

Philip. 

The voices tire. 

They gci. I dreamed. I slept. My heavy head . , 

, . Is drowsed. What man Is that ? 

[Don John appears ^ with .Escovedo behind Mm.} 

Voice of Don John of Austkia. ' 

I am the dead ; 

1 am your brother^ Philip— brother John. 

Philip. 

Yon corpse-fetch from the unclean grave, begone'! '' 

I had no brother. 

Don John. 

Would you never had ! • 





I oil were a lancmiark of iiij fattier s siiig. 
Never my brother 

Bom John*: 

■ I was that briglit lad. 
Yci*ir father'^s son, my brother ; I helped 
Great glory for you, Philip^' 


Philip^ 

I agreed 

To overlook your bastardy, ray frieiicl, 

So long as your bright talents served ,my need 
But you presumed, aod so it had to end* 


Don John 


My talents served you well 


Following a crazy scheme wdiich overbore you, 


Don John, 


Not crazy, unsuccessful. 


Philip. 

Poor vain ghost, 

Poor iickering candle that was bright awhile, 
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nm A ./-A: ,A A A'-V: , A'^A^ ' ' ' ■■■■:, 

I 

t Don John. 

J I wall tl'ie man wlioiii Eiiro|>e worshipped most, 

4 ^ OiitA wifcli. a. mighty, .pkii wliiela you thought guile. 
I Why did you kill me, Philip ? 


Philip. ■ 

You heirayecl me, 

Or would bivt\ traitorj had I not been wise* 

Don John. 

I was yoiir boarcFs best piece, you should hawe played me 
Now ,I .am dead and earth is in my eyes. 

. .1 could' hawe w^oii you England. I had planned . 

To' eonqiier E,iiglaiid. I had ail prepared 

Ships, soldiers, ixioney, but your cruel hand 

Killed me, aiid nothing ’s done and nothing "s dared. 

Philip. 

You planned to conquer England and be King ; 

Those who obstriiet rny path I sweep aside. 

Bon John. . 

Brother, there is a time for everything ; 

That was the time for England, but 1 died. 

Now you attempt too late, 

The powers have closed the gate. 

Destiny enters by another door, 

The lost chance comes no more. 

The Voice op Escovedo. 

Philip, he tells the truth. We could have won 
England for you, we w^ere no plotters then. 

. Voices. 

Philip, you were betrayed, you’ were undone. 

You iiad the moment, but you killed the men. 


i 
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■..'EsCOVEBO^ 

The liar, Pereas, tricked you. 0 'great King ! ■ 
We would have add'ed England to .your 'crown. 
Now the worms cling 
About our lips deep down, ' , 

You had me stabbed at midnight going home. 
That man of Perez* stabbed me in the back. 
And then I could not stir, down on the loam ; 
The sky was full of blood, the stars were black,. 
And then I knew my wife and children waited 
But that I could not come | a moving hand 
Had interposed a something fated 
*Twixt us and what we planned. 


1 



Don John, 

You had me poisoned in that Hoilaiid den, 
Outcast, alone, without the help of men. 
We planned a glorious hour 
Hoisting the banner of Spain 
On the top of London Towxr, 

With England a Spanish fief. 

Life cannot happen again, 

And doing dies with the brain ; 

Autumn ruins the flower 
And after the flower- the leaf. 



Voices, 

Philip, Philip, Philip ! 

The evil men do. has strength, 

It gathers behind the veils 
Wliile the unjust thing prevails, 

While the pride of life is strong. 

But the balance tips at length, 

And the unjust things are tales, 

The pride of life is a song, 

Philip, 

I kept my purpose while you lived. Shall I 
Be weaker, now that 'you are dead, you things ? 
What can such reedy wretches do but die 
Standing against the purposes of Kings ? 
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Don John..' 

Do ! Wc ean tfiwarfc you. 

¥oices.- 

A-od we wiil, we will 

A!! Spain’s iiii|iisfJy murdered work you ill 
ihiilmr aiiainst iiim, gather, mock him down. 

TiJE Voice of the Mabquis of Santa Ceos. 

Scatter, you siiadows, ily. Philip, great King, 

You fiiltiires gathered in an unclean ring ; 

.Away, you shadows, scatter, 

Tliey are gOD,e, ■ 

PMIip, , 

[27i-ig Marquis enter $.] 


Who calls ? 


Ifiister. 


Philip. 


Santa Ckus. 


PhiliFo 


Let me dreain om 
Whose voice was that ? It warned me of defeat* 

Santa Cruz, 

I am that Santa Cruz who built your fleet, 

A lid died to make it good. It was my child, 

I call because my work has been defiled. 


Philip, 


Why rail, uneasy soul ? 


Santa Ceuz. 

If I had speEt 

Less life in that, I should be still alive, 

Commanding what I built to my content. 

Driving the English slaves as conquerors drive. 
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Why did you give away my spleadid sword* 
Forged by a never-conquered captain’s farain; 


Folly from which so many men must die< 


Philip* 

We stand against all comers* Time and I 
I, chose the Duke because I wanted one * 
Who * » « ■ 


Santa Ceijz« 

Give no reason for the evil done, 
Souls wrestle from the ever deedless grave 
To do, not to hear reason. Oh, great Kirigj ' 
You still may save the ruin of this thing I 


Philip, 

You speak of ruin. Tell me what you see, 


Santa Cbuz. 

Ruin that threatens, but need never bc« 

Be silent, Philip ; listen while I tell 
What you must do, 

Philip. 

You are a voice from hell | 
1 will not listen to these obscene dreams. 


fwHlilc 

«i«i\ Ji 








icVififiVlIl 
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Philip. 


I still doubt, 


Santa Cbuz. 

Listen, great Eng ; the light is dying out- 
You are fading from me, Philip ; they are coming. 
Before it is too late for ever send ... 

Philip. 

Send ? 

Santa Ckuz. 

Yes. 

Philip. 

To whom ? 

Santa Ceuz. 

To . . . 

Voices. 

Drown Ms voice with drumming ; 

Pipe with the Inca conch, the Indian flute, . 

What red flowers spring from this blood-sprinkled root ! 

Philip. 

What name was that you said ? 

Santa Ckuz. 

Wait, Philip-wait ; . , 

They are so many and so full of hate. 

Voices. 

Call to your monarch, Marquis— call again. ^ 
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Philip*. . 

Sonietliing he meant is knocking at my brain- 
ICooekirig for entrance*. Marqii.is I ■. 


Philip ! King I 
W.hat must I do ? 


S.ANTA CllfJZ* 


Philip* 


Santa Crus* 


Obj fiends ! 

Voices, 

Ah, conquerers, sing ! 

Now we haye triumphed, 

' We have torn the' iag* 
Dance in a ring, ■ victorious spirits, dance ; 

Brought to a byword is the Spanish brag, 

And ruined is the grand mheritance. 

Mourn, wretched Philip, for your plans are cheeked | 
Your colonies defenceless ; your sweet faith 
Mocked by the heretics ; your ships are wrecked ; • 
The strength, of Spain has dwindled to a maith. ■ 
Aha ! '.you beaten King, you blinded fool ! 

Seream, for the empire tumbles from your rule* 

.. Philip, 

.God. will deliver me ; you are b'u,t words 
: Ca.lIed in the night-time by malignant birds 
But who are you ? 

[The figure o/De Leyva enters .} 

Voice oe De Leyva. 

I am De Leyva, come 

Out of the sea, my everlasting home. 

To whisper comfort to my ruined friend. 

Dear, I am dead, but friendship cannot end ; 

Love does not die, and I am with you here* 

Often in sorrow you will feel me near, 
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Feel £i'ie, fciit nevei speak, nor hear me speak* 
Philip, wfiiitevcr bitter F’ate may wreak 
On Spaiii and you, remember I am here, ■ ■ 

The? cleiifi are bound to those they held most dear, 

Philip, 

Dreams of the night, I dreamed De Leyva came. 


to hear the story of your shame, 
[Tkei^ erp. ■ A gun is shot ‘off. 


lEfMsiHg,] I dreamed I was defeated like those men 
Whom i defeated ; I have felt- their woe. 

What is tills liOise ? A message ? 

Enter then® 

Princess. 

A prisoner comes with news of victory. 


So, 

Victory comes 


e win 


riilMCESS, 

His will be done. 

PillLIF, 

Lord, help me use this victory for Thy praise, 
Lords Thou hast burst this night of many da; 
With glorious iiiornlrig and my heart is fulL 
0 Gciil, in j Gods Thy ways are wonderful 1 
Bring rue the ijrlsoncr. 
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■ Peincess. 

He brouglit this letter. 
[An Englishman is brought in,] 


Philip* 


Yow are an Englishman ? 


Yes, yoor Majesty. 


Prisoner, 


Philip. 


This letter says that you eao tell me how things have ' 
fared. Tell me your story. 


■ n 


Prisoner. 

I was at sea, my lord, fishing, some fifteen miles, south- 
west from Falmouth. We were not expecting^ the Spanislii:' 
fleet, our eruisers had said it was not coming. It waS"' 
hazy -summer weather and early morning. We could ' 
hear that we were among a big fleet, and when the haze : 
lifted, your s.faips were ail round us, so we were taken' 
aboard an adimrars ship. A dark man the admiral was, 
with a very quick way ; he was not the chief admiral, 
but an Admiral Reeaide, with the rearguard. 


at 




Philip. 

Where was the English fleet at that time f Was it 
..expecting us ? ^ ■ 

■■■■.' Frisoneb,-' - 

No, your honour. It was wdndbound in Plymouth, 
unprepared, as I told your admiral. Then I was taken 
down below. 

Phiwp. 

Did our fleet enter Plymouth, then f ' . 
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No mv lovd, and I could not think why, for Hie wind 
held and they liad only to sail straight in. Ihe day 

^^The’next day there was firing, and I 

Enciish have got out of the trap at least, but the firing 

died down, and I concluded the English were beaten. 


Yes ? 


Philip. 

Peisonee. 


I thought the ships would put ashore then to take 
what they had won, but they kept at sea some days, 
though there was firing every day, sometimes very heavy. 
Thev said they were burning all the English towns as 
they passed, and then going to Prance to fetch an 5 

and after some nights I was brought ashore in Calais to 
come to your Majesty. 


Philip. 


What did you sec in Calais ? 


Peisonee. 


It was dark night, my lord, when they sent me in. 
I saw the road full of shipping, lit up like a town. 


Philip. 


What W'as the feeling among you English prisoners? 
That the Spaniards had prospered ? 


Peisonee. 


Yes, my lord. You had reached your army, which 
was ail vour intent. You had only to take it across 
the Channel ; the wind was fair for that. 


Philip. 


So then you started for Spain, 
what happened ? 


You know no more of 
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Pbisonee* 

No, ray lord, except that looking back from a hill-top, 
f saw a great glare over Calais. 

. ■ - Philip. 

Something was burning there ? 

PlilSOiXEiC 

It was the bonfires, niy lord, to give iheiri iight ; 
they were embarking the army. Then in France later 
on we heard that Drake had been sunk off Calais with 
fifteen . ships. A man said he had seen it. That is.alM 
.know, my lord. 

Philip, 

What you say will be proved. You, will foe returned - 
to England. Treat this man well. [Exit Pkisoneb, 

Prin-cess. 

Father, what blessed news ! 

We have not failed ; '■ ' 

But then he hardly knew. The letter here 
Shows that our navy partly has prevailed. 

Princess. ^ ■ 

The news lias spread. - 

Cries WTthout. 

Long- live King Philip ! Cheer I 

Cries* 

Cheer our great King 1 Long live our noble King* 

Beat “ Santiago/’ drummers. 
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PiUKCESS. 

Hark f they* slog. 

j'lie c»iiri h ciiifk wifcli ptople, but more come. 

Cries. - 

Long live Kirill Philip I 

A .GiiEA'r Voice. . 

Sileece for the dramJ 

Anti when the ciriiiii beiits, we will lift our tlianks 
Till Ws heart triniuphs. , 

Silence in the ranks ! 

.’Eyes .front ! O people, listen ! Oor attempt 
Has triiimpiied more than our desires drea.mt. ' , 

Eiiglaiicl is ours. Give thanks, Sound trumpets. Sing I 

Ceies, 

FIiiI.,ip,, Piri.!.ip the King ! God save the King I 
Philip the coiM|ii.eror ! Philip ! 

{A straiige cryj] 

Princess. 

Oh, look I look ! » ». ® 

Just as they cheered, the palace banners shook. 

They' took it for a sig.n. 

The guards are there, 

Look, and t/he monks are forming in the square 
Bringing the blessed relics, OIi, my dear I 
I ain so" happy. Listen how they cheer. 

Father, tlieyh*e cheering because Spain has won, 

AH you have hoped and striven for is doiie« 

I hardly dare believe it, 

Ceies.' 

Long live Spam* 

Peincess. 

Oh^ there are horsemen, I must look again I 
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CeieS', 

There is the Princess at the wiodow* See f 
God save you, little lady* Which is she f 
There. Is the King there f No. He must be. Yes. 
God save your Grace, He there with the Princess. 

Philip. 

Stand iarther back ; they saw you. 

Pbincess, 

Oil, not now ! 

They called ‘ God save me/ father ; let me bow. , ■ ■ 


Bow, then, my dear. 


Philip, 


Ceies. 


God save your pretty face*'. 
Peincess. 


Father, do come, they want you. 

Cries, 

God save the King— King Philip. 


Bless your Grace, 


Princess, 

, Father dear,. 

TheyTe calling for you ; stand beside me here. 


Philip. 


Not yet. It is not time. 


Cries. 

Philip the King ! 
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Peincess. 

Oh. father, come ! It is a thrilling . 

To know they won, and hear these shouts of prai 

Ceies. 

G.jd save the King I God send hini many days ! 
PhiliTJ the King, t iw conqueror of the sea I 
St. James for Spain, King Philip, victory! 


Philip. 

Wait! 

Kings must not yield them at too cheap a rate. 
Voices. 

Philip the King ! The English are destroyed 1 
God save him! Victory! We are overjoyed 1 
Let the bells ring ! King Philip ! Philip^ ! King 
King the Cathedral bells — ay, let them ring ! 

St. James for Spain ! King Philip 1 Clear the guns 

[Guns shot off .] 

King Philip, fire— fire all at once I 

King Philip, fire ! King Philip, fire 1 St. James 1 

Thank God, the King of kings, the Name of names 1 

Fire, King Philip ! Santiago, fire I 

Give thamts to God who gives us our desire 1 

Philio. God save and bless him 1 


Philip [going to window]. 


Voices, 
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He *s there I 


Philip* ■ 
Voices* 

PllINCESS, 
Oh, father, look ! 

Philip* 

Voices* 


Man is weak* 


Stand at my side. 


God bless and guard our blessed country's guide! ' 
King Philip, fire ! The King I 

[The hells begin,] 

Peincess, 

Oil, bells of joy! 

And now the monks are singing* 

The Monks* 

Let us give thanks unto the Lord of lords, 

Who saves His faithful from the Egyptian .sworifi,:' 

Voices* 

Amen* God save' the King ! ' 

■ The Monks* ' 

He made the Red Sea waters to divide, 

And led our Israel through with Him for guide* 

Voices* 

Amen. God save the King ! Philip the King ! 

Philip, 

0 God, I thank Thee for this marvellous thing. 


mmm 



The Monks, 

He 'wlieliiied King Fliaraob's army in tlie sea, 

Atifl of liis riierey giirt m victory* 

¥oices. 

Tlie famoti? kings are blown like elmS 
fScfore Tliy fiery car* 

Thoii sniifst fh' iiBgodly with Thy staff . 

Fkilifi the King ! Ciod shve our prudent King f 

Philip. 

My subjects* wliorii God gave me for His ends « . * 
P.EINCESS. 

Whatever pain you bore* this makes amends* 

¥oices. 

.Speak to your loving hearts,, your .Majesty* 

• Philip* 

I do ills will ; to God the glory be. 

The Monks* ■ 

Praise Him* 0 sun and moon, morning and evening star! 
The kings mKo mocked His word are broken in the war. 
Praise Him with heart and soul 1 Praise Him with voice 
ami lute I 

.Voices* ■ . . . 

The King t God save the King ! Silence ! He speaks. 
Salute I 

' The Monks. ' 

lii the dark night* ere dawn, we will arise and sing 
Glory to God on liigh* the praises of our King* 
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./Voices. 

The King is going to speak. He makes a sign. 

God bless your noble Grace and all your line I 
God bless you. Sir, for all^ your thought for us I 
The c,c>nquerin.g King, Phihp victorious ! 

Philip the great and good I Hush I Silence I i eaee I ,. 
Philip 1 Attention I Bid the ringers cease. 

The King is going to speak ; he raised his hand. 

Feincess. 

Dear, to be loved as you are is most grand. ^ ■ 

Speak to them, father ; thank them for their love. 

The Monks. 

I will exalt the Name of God above. 

Voices. 

The bells are hushed. Be quiet ! Silence all I 

Philip. 

I thought I heard, far off, a funeral cal ! ; 

As In your dream, a melancholy cry. 


It was the fifes. 


Peincesb. 

Philip, 
No ; listen ! 








Peincess. 

That sound ? 

Philip. 


Petncess. 

It was the crowd outside. Now they are still. 


Ay, 
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PniLiF, 


No ; it was smgmf!, eomiiig up 
Slid singing, too* 


Philip. 

There I ■ 

Pbixcess* 

The t3ells have left a trembling in the air. 

Philip* 

No ; it was voices. I will speak one word 
To tliese below. There is the noise I heard. 

[IIecalde’s men are heard singing ,] 
Recalde’s Men, 

Out of the deep, out of the deep, we come, 
Preserved from death at sea to die at home* 
Mercy of God aiorie preserved us thus ; 

III the waste sea Death laid his hand on us* 

Pkincess. 

The Black Monks in a penitential psalm. 

¥oices. 

Philip the King I 

Philip. 

FI! wait. 


Peincess, 


I cannot cross Goef s word with words of mine. 
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■ Foicesv 

Quiet, you singers I 

' T’EiHCESS 

They are men in liiie^ 

■ [Recalde/s men are heard dnging .} 
RecaiiDE’s Men; 

We called the world' too smail witJi boasiliil lips * 
Now we are ghosts crawled from the bones of 
We w^ere most glorioii.s at our setting sail ; 

Now our knees knock, 'our broken spirits fall 
Our banner is abased and ail our pride : 

A. tale of ships that sank and men who died* 

PPa'NCESS. 

Listen I ■ Who are they ? 

. Philip. , 

Wliat is it they sing' ^ 
Voices,' 

The King is speaking. Silence for the King I 
Let the King speak ; be still. You ragged crew, 
Ilaye you no manners ? Silence I Who are you f 

Recalde's .Men. 

We are the beaten men, the men accursed, 

Whose bitter glory '®tis t’ hawe borne the worst. 

Peincess. 

They are not monks* 

Philip. 

Nor beggars. 

Princess* 


Now they stand* 
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fnn muff driven uimi to lancL 

Go to fLe hens auil tunnies ; beat them down 
liaek to the sea you ran from ; back and drown. 

Hecalde’s Men. 

Pity our' shame, you... imtried heroes here. 

Ilefeat not ¥icf,ory,' hut ’tis bought 'as dear. 

Philip. 

They are sailors from the fleet. 

Peincess. 

They come with news, 

They are ragged to thc^ skin, they have no shoes. 
Philip. 

The crowd is still 

PillNCESS. 

Why do they eo'me like this ? 
Philip. 

Listen ; their Captain tells them what it is. 

Recaldk's Mb:n. 

Darken tlK! bedrooms for us, people ali^ 

And let us turn our faces to the wall 
And kt the darkness and the silence make 
A cpiiet time in which our hearts may break. 

[A murmur runs through the Cottft] 
Peincess. 

Father,, what is it ? 

Philip, ■ 

Child, the Act of One 

Wlm chastens earthly kings, whose Will be done* 
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: \ ■ 




Princess. 


It ttieaos that we are beatea ? 


Philip. 


Who can tell f 


I ather. 


Phimf. 


Dear child, even defeat is well 


Princess* 


I thought that we were happy. 


Philip. 


Watch the square; 

Now tell me calmly what is passing there. 


Princess. 


The Captain comes^ the crowd is making way. 


Philip, 


Who is it ? Can you see ? 


Princess. 


His hair is grey. 

He walks bareheaded, slowly, and the crowd 
Shrink as though Death were passing in Ms shroud. 


Philip, 


Worse news has come. Who is the man ? 
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I Bvvm to km.m him, but Ihe air is strange. 

Hi* puts the toiicii of Death upon the place. 
Notfiing but Death could fashion such a change, 
He carries, something. Now the people kneel 
We are flefeatedj fatlier. 


Philip. 

. What I feel 
I cover. Go witl:ii:n,. Misfortune stuns 
Norte but the tender. 


[Exit PniNCEsa 


Voices. 

Give us back our sons, 

Pliilip, give back our sons, our lovely sons. 


The Palace Guard, 


Halt r ' Who comes there ? 


A Voice. 


Spain and the Empire. 


The Guard, 


Voices. . ' 

They are drowned. Alas ! 
Philip^ give back our sons, our lovely sons. 

Messenger, carrying an AdmiraPs chain,] 


Philip. ■ 

What brings you to me, Captain I 
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Mebsengee. 

Tills gold ciiaiii , , ^ 

Beans the twelve badges of the sireiigtli of Spaiii 
Once linked in glory, Philip, but now loosed, 

[Detaching link from UnL] 

Gastilla, Leon, Aragon, and these, 

Palestine, Portugal, the Sicilies, 

Navarre, Granada, the Valenciaii State, 

The Indes, East and West, the Archdiicate, 

The Western Mainland in the Ocean Sea. 

Those who upheld their strength have ceased to be* 

I, who am dying, King, have seen their graves* ■ 

Philip, your Navy is beneath the waves. 

Philip* 

He who in bounty gives in wisdom takes* 

Messengee. 

0 King, forgive me, for my spirit breaks ; 

1 saw those beaches where the Grange descends 
White with unburied corpses of stripped friends* 

Philip, 

I grieve that Spain’s disaster brings such loss. 

Messengee, ■ 

From Pentland to the Groyne the tempests toss 
Unsliriven Spaniards driving with the tide. 

They were my lovely friends and they have died. 

Far from wind-broken Biscay, far from home, . 

With no anointing chrism but the foam* 

Philip* 

The dead will rise from unsuspected slime ; 

God’s chosen will be gathered in God’s timCi 
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Philif. 

Chrii?t is the only remedy for thought 
When the mind sickens. We are pieces pla 
Not moving as we will, but as we are made 
Beaten and spurred at times like stubborn ; 
That we may go God’s way. Your spirit bl 
Having been proved in trouble past her stre 
Give me the roll in all its ghastly length. 
Which of my friends survive, if any live I 


Messbngee. 

Some have survived, but all are fugitive. 
Your Admiral in command is living still t 
Miehfd Oquendo too, though he is ill, 
Hying of broken heart and hitter shame, 
Valdes is prisoner, Manrique the same. 
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Philip* 


God willed the matter ; they are not to biame* 
Thank God that they are livmg. Name the rest* 


Messengee* 

They are ail dead , * « with him you loved the best. 


Philip* 


! dreamed De Leyva died, so it is true ? 


Messenger* 


Drowned on the Irish coast with ail his crew, ■ 

After enduring dying many days 

The sea has given him quiet. Many ways 

Lead men to death, and he a hard one trod, 

Bearing much misery, !ike a knight of God* 

Philip. 

Allien. Go OIL 

. Messenges« 

Hugh de Mongada died, 

Shot in his burning ship by Calais side, ■ 

Cheering his men to save her* Pimentel 
Sank in a galleon shambled like a hell 
Rather than yield, and in a whirl of flames 
Pedro Mendoza, Captain of St. James, 

Stood with Don Philip thrusting boarders back 
Till their Toledan armour was burnt black, 

And both their helrasTan blood. And there they fell^ 
Shot down to bleed to death. They perished well, 
Happy to die in battle for their King 
Before defeat had fallen on their friends ; 

Happier than most, for where the merrows sing 
Paredes and his brother met their ends, . ^ 

And Don Alarcon, cast alive ashore, 

Was killed and stripped and hanged upon a tree. 
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And young 

l)i«-d of starvation a mention these f 

i!'t.l;" S*Sf.i,tS ?he ,e.» 

ita " ov^JSS tha chivalry of Spain. 


Philip. 

Misfortune, after effort f 
Fftiiaiis 1 underjiidged the English flee . ^ 

Ufiw was it that the Spaniards met deteat . 
What evil fortune brought about ou* tall ? 


Messekoee. ■ 

Tlieir sailors and their cannon did it alL 


Philip. 

Yet when the fleet reached Calais all went well 


M.KSSENGEli. 

Oar wcics began tiiere* 

PliiLIF, ■ 


Tell me wb,at befell. 


Messengee. 


We were to ship the troops in Calais Road ; 
They lay encamped, prepared to go 
To windward still the English ^et abode 
Still as in port when peace has been restored. 


The wind and sea were fair, 
We lay at anchor there ; 
The stars burned in the air, 
The men were sleeping, 
Wlien in the midnight dark 
Oiir watchman saw a spark 
Suddenly light a bark 
With long flames leaping. 
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Then, as they stood amaxed, 

Others and others biaxed ; 

Then terror set them crazed, 

They ran down ■ screaming- s 
** Fire-ships are coming I Wake 
Cast loose, for Jesus’ sake ! 

Eight ire-ships come from Drake- 
Look at- their gleaming ! ” 

Roused in the dark frorn ^ bed. 

We saw the ire show red, 

And instant panic spread 
Through troops and sailors ; 

They swarmed on deck unclad^ 

They did what terror bade, 

King, they , were like the mad 
Escaped from Jailers* 

Some prayed for mercy, some 
Rang bells or beat the drum, 

As though despair had come 
At hell’s contnving ; 

Captains with terror pale 
Screamed through the dark their hail 
“ Cut cable, loose the sail, 

And set all driving I ” 

Heading all ways at once, 

Grinding each- other’s guns, 

Our biundering' galleons 
Ath wart-hawse galleys, 

Timbers and plankings cleft, 

And half our tackling reft; 

Your grand Arniada left ' 

The -roads of Calais* 

Weary and overwrought 
We ■ strove' to-'- .make all taut ; 

But when the morning brought 
The dawn to light us, 

Drake, with the weather gage® 

Made signal to engage, ' 

And, like a pard in rage, 

Bore down to fight us* 
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Nobly tbe English line 
Trampled the bubbled brine , 

We beard the gun-trucks whine 
To the taut laniard. 

Onwards we saw them forge, 

While billowing at the . 

« Ob, on I ” they cried, _ St, i 

iJown with tlic hpe«iiiurd ! 

From their van squadron broke 
A withering battle-stroke. 

Tearing our plankM oak 
By straiks asunder, 

Blasting the wood like rot 
With such a hail of shot. 

So constant and so hot 
It beat us under. 

The English would not close ; 

They fought us as they chose, 

Dealing us deadly blows 
For seven hours. 

Lords of our chiefest rank 
The bitter billow drank. 

For there the English sank 
Three ships of ours. 

a: * * * 

[ forced us northward from the fight ; 
ship the army nor return ; 

..a in trouble through the night, 
English signals blink and bum. 

shattered ships 

LJ4CJ - „ A. , 

like beasts beneath the drovers whips. 

» * *• 
id dcIJ ; we could not strive, 
north as herdsmen drive. 


Then the wind lore 
We could not ship 
We held the sea in 
Watching the , . . 

The English in a dim cloud kept astern 
All night they signalled, while our i 
Huddled i::- 

,■: * ♦ * * 

At dawn the same wind held 
The English drove us i-_*ll- 
# * =*" * 

Under our tattered flags, 

With rigging cut to rags. 

Our ships like stricken stags 
Were heaped and hounded. 
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eaiight by the unknown tide, 

With neither chart nor guide. 

We fouled the Holland side, 

Where four more grounded. 

Our water-casks were burst. 

The horses died of thirst, 

The wounded raved and curst, 

Uneared, untended. 

All night we heard the crying 
Of lonely shipmates dying ; 

We had to leave them lying. 

So the fight ended. 

Philip, 

God gives His victory as He wills. But this 
Was not complete destruction. What thing worse 
Came to destroy you ? 

Messenger. 

An avenging curse, 

Due for old sins, destroyed us, 

Philip. 

Tell the tale. 

Messenger. 

O King, when morning dawned it blew a gale, 

But still the English followed, and we fled 
Till breakers made the dirty waters pale. 

We saw the Zealand sandbanks right ahead, 

Blind in a whirling spray that gave us dread ; 

For we were blown there, and the water shoaled. 
The crying of the leadsmen at the lead, 

Calling the soundings, were our death-bells tolled. 

We drifted down to death upon the sands — 

The English drew away to watch us drown ; 

We saw the bitter breakers with grey hands 
Tear the dead body of the sandbank brown. > 



Phiup. 
ere wrecked ? 


Messengee. 

Time had not struck. 

0 King, we learned how blessed ‘ 

Even as our forefoot grounded on the muck, 

'I'riDDing us up to drown us m the waves, 

A sudden windshift snatched us from our graves 
And drove us north ; and now another woe, 

Tempest unending, beat our ships to staves 
A never-dying gale with frost and snow. 

Now our hearts failed, for food and water failed ; 

The men fell sick by troops, the wounded died. 

They washed about the wet decks as we sailed 
For want of strength to lift them overside. 

Desolate seas we sailed, so grim, so wide. 

That ship by ship our comrades disappeared. 

With nefther sun nor star to be a guide, 

Like spirits of the wretched dead we steered. 

Till having beaten through the Pentland Pass, 
We’saw the Irish surf, with mists of spray 
Blowing far inland, blasting trees and grass. 

And gave God thanks, for we espied a bay 
Safe, with bright water running down the clay— 

■■ brook whore we could drink snd drinlc. 

But drawing near, our ships were cast away, _ 

Bilged on the rocks ; we saw our comrades sink . . 

Or worse : for those the breakers cast ashore 
The Irish killed and stripped ; their bodies white 
Lay naked to the wolves— yea, sixty score— 

All down the windy beach, a piteous sight. 
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The gavaee Iiish watched by bonfire h'ght 

Lest more should come ashore ; we heard them there 

Screaininff the bloody news of their 

Then we abandoned hope and new tlespiur. 


And BOW the fleet is sunken in the sea, _ 
And all the seamen, all the nnght of Spam, 
Are dead, O King, and out of misery, 

Never to drag at frozen ropes again _ 

Never to know defeat, nor feel the pain 
Of vratching dear companions sink and die. 
Death’s everlasting armistice to the brain 
Gives their poor griefs quietus ; let them he. 


I, like a ghost returning from the grave, 

Come from a stricken ship to tell the news 
Of Spanish honour which we could not save, 
Nor win again, nor even die to lose ; 

And since God’s hidden wisdom loves to bruise 
Those whom He loves, we, trembling in despair, 
Will watch our griefs to see God’s finger theres 
And make His vnll our solace and excuse. 


Defeat is bitter and the truth is hard— 
Spain is defeated, England has prevailed r 
This is the banner which I could not guard. 
And this the consecrated sword which failed. 
Do with your dying Captain as you will. 

[He lays down sword and banner.] 


Philip. 

I, from my heart, thank God, from whose great hand 
I am so helped with power, I can still 
Set out another fleet against that land. 

Nor do I think it ill 

If all the running water takes its course 

While there are unspent fountains at the source. 
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o„ cAnfIfth nut. His word and melteth them, 
ivl-f back yonr standard, Captain. As yon go, 

Pr‘S.im » 

The soul finds God, God ns. Captain. 

Philip [alme], 

De Ley%'a, friend, 

Whom I shall never see, never again, 

This misery that I feel is over Spam. 

A Pod beloved God, in pity send 

?hS bIei«i ro* among the thora»-an end , 

Give a bruised spirit peace. 

[He kneels. A muffled march of the drurm.} 







TRUTH 



is tbe finest ship m 


with ids burning soul 
Ha.-; but an hour of breath 
To build a ship of trutli 
In which his soul may sail 
Sail on the sea of deatn. 

For death takes toll _ 

Of beauty, courage, youth 
Of all but truth. 

Life’s city ways are dark, 

Men mutter by ; the wells 
Of the great waters moan. 

O death 1 0 sea ! 0 tide 

The waters moan iiKO Deiib , . 

No light, no mark. 

The soul goes out alone 
On seas unknown. 

Stripped of all purple robes. 

Stripped of all golden lies, 

' 1 will ' not be afraid, ■ 

Truth will preserve through death. 
Perhaps the stars wiU rise— 

Tbs stars like globes ; 

The ship my striving made 
May see night fade. 

THE WAIiDEBEB. 

.UU day they loitered by the resting 

'elling their beauties over, taking stock , 
ciuug <- , « messmates li 
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I had not seen her,; but a friend, since drowned, 
Drew her, with painted ports, low, lovely, lean, 
Saying, The Wanderer, clipper, outward bounci, 
The loveliest ship my eyes have ever seen— 

Perhaps to-morrow you will see her saii 
She sails at sunrise : but the morrow showed 
No Wanderer setting forth for me to hail ; 

Far down the stream men pointed where she rode, 

Rode the great trackway to the sea, dim, dim, 
Already gone before the stars were gone* ■ ■ 

I saw her at the sea-line’s smoky rim 
Grow swiftly vaguer as they towed her on. 

Soon even her masts were hidden in the haze 
Beyond the city ; she was on her course 
To trample billows for a hundred days ; 

That afternoon the norther gathered force, 

Blowing a small snow from a point of east. 

Oh, fair for her,” we said, “ to take her south/*" 
And in our spirits, as the wind increased, 

We saw her there, beyond the river mouth, 

Setting her side-ilghts in the wildering dark, ■ , 

To glint upon mad water, while the ■ gale ■ 

Roared like a battle, snapping like a shark, 

And drunken, seamen struggled with the sail. 

While with sick hearts her mates put out of mind 
Their little children left astern, ashore, . 

And the ' gale’s- gathering made the darkness blind. 
Water and air one intermingled roar. 

Then we forgot her, for the fiddlers played. 
Dancing and singing held our merry crew ; 

The old ship moaned a little as she swayed. 

It blew all night, oh, bitter hard it blew 1 

So that at midnight I was called on deck 
To keep an anchor- watch ; I heard the sea 
Roar past in white procession filled with wreck ; 
Intense bright frosty stars burned over me, 


THBi WANDEREB 

A i-hf Rrrek briff beside us dipped and dipped, 

‘Ilf mii77le like a half-tide rock, 

S S rte roair mast with the seas she shipped ; 

Had beat its fury breatniess »uvi 

A P j,-j..“>}e.head to see ; we saw 

TfewSrs hurrying shorewards without end. 

ST rs»m S' —rpSr* u , 

?S.d Sft is >i«», hooting thd. oe..opoech ; 

Out of the dimness others made rep y. 

, a a. wo ^ th„e ^ o»«‘ 

hooh,.. 

&oSSf4fK"i;/£oJty-bri^^^^ 

|Ko=S1oMfSF”ii 

Kr™ p “»co“n'd in whnt it seomid, 

the to„,» 

SK;rnoT£»SS.VSSwo, 

“ Tom Into tatters, y»“'‘?‘T;f!-*‘Tt®iVtme 
Wpi- best foul- weather suit gone. , /t^^as true, 

Iler masts were white wHh f f 

Many as gannets when the fish are due. 
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I had not seen her, but. a friend, since drowned, 
Drew her, with painted ports, low", lovely, lean, 
Saying, “ The Wanderer, clipper, outward bound, 
The loveliest ship. my eyes have ever seen— 

Perhaps to-morrow you will see her saiL 
She sails at sunrise ’’ : but the morrow showed 
No JVanderer setting forth for me to hail ; ' 

Far down the stream men pointed where she .rode,. 

Rode the great trackway to the sea, dim, dim, 
Already gone before the stars were gone, ' 

I saw her at the sea-line’s smoky rim 
Grow swiftly vaguer as they towed her on. 

Soon even her masts were hidden' in the haze ' 
Beyond the eity ; she was on her course 
To trample billows for a hundred days ; 

That afternoon the norther gathered force. 

Blowing a small snow from a point of east. 

‘‘ Oh, fair for her/’ we- said, to take her south'/’^' 
And in our spirits, as the wind increased, 

We saw her there, beyond the river mouth, 

Setting her side-lights in the wildering dark, . 

To glint upon mad water, while the gale' ■ 

Roared like a battle, snapping like a shark, ; 

And drunken seamen struggled with the sail,; 

While with sick hearts her - mates put out of minci '. 
Their little children left astern, ashore, . , 

And the gale’s -gathering made t he darkness blind/ 
Water and air one intermingled roar. 

Then we forgot her, for the fiddlers played, ' ' 
Dancing and singing held our merry crew ; 

The old ship moaned a little as she swayed. 

It blew all night, oh, bitter hard it blew I 

So that at midnight I -was called on deck 
To keep an anchor-watch : I heard the sea 
Roar past in white procession filled with wreck | 
Intense bright frosty stars burned over me, 


the wandeseb 

. ^ Gr^-ek hriR beside us dipped and dipped, 

-upped 

SS7.&&.. ever, shock. 

M. w"IoSwSrMl.a«l 

lloartd « wT-^th was tlimned, 

'^JtLT^sfnvjhr.kthlessmd^-nsstrn 

f foSs moSfur^folSwed^^^^^ 

f fo’c’s’le-bead to see ; we saw 

The watm hurrying shorewards mthout end. 

, u, niif the river’s lowest reach ; 

*KntrS/«^ ; 

Out of the dimness others made rep y. 

, „ 4 ...v,rvfi there came a rush of feet 

And as Jit Sie tm the hatchway shook. 

^3"'* The WaSi ?toZ7tU rS Look 1 ” 

“g'i <->“ 

fine of the men about me answer made, 

“ Th2. is not frost, but all her sails are tore, 

“ Torn into tatters, 

is Ss°w«rwMt” withU of tattemd sail 
ianwamets when the fish are due. 
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Beauty in desolation was her pride, 

Her crowned array a glory that had been ; 

She faltered tow’rds us like a swan that died, 

But although ruined she was still a queen. 

“ Put back with all her sails gone,” went the word ; 
Then, from her signals flying, rumour ran, 

“ The sea that stove her boats in killed her third ; 
She has been gutted and has lost a man.” 

So, as though stepping to a funeral march. 

She passed defeated homewards whence she came 
Ragged with tattered canvas white as starch, 

A wild bird that misfortune had made tame. 

She was refitted soon : another took 

The dead man’s office ; then the singers hove 

Her capstan till the snapping hawsers shook ; 

Out, with a bubble at her bovrs, she drove; 

Again they towed her seawards, and again 

We, watching, praised her beauty, praised her trim, 

Saw her fair house-flag flutter at the main, 

And slowly saunter seawards, dwindling dim ; 

And wished her well, and wondered, as she died, 
How, when her cam^as had been sheeted home, 

Her quivering length would sweep into her stride, 
Making the greenness milky with her foam. 

But when we rose next morning, we discerned 
Her beauty once again a shattered thing ; 

Towing to dock the Wanderer returned, 

A wounded sea-bird with a broken wing. 

A spar was gone, her rigging’s disarray 
Told .of a worse disaster than the last ; 

Like draggled hair dishevelled hung the stay, 
Drooping and beating on the broken mast. 

Half-mast upon her flagstaff hung her flag ; 

Word went among us how the broken spar 
Had gored her captain like an angry stag. 

And killed her mate a half-day from the bar. 



■ '■ the wanderer 

She msed to *his*head^ and swore s 

5i,S=Ss=s-“- . 

n it truth and when we saw her there 
We thought It osg the stream, . 

Lying fhat we had called her fair, 

“1 a' >»*** “ 

4„a 'Jj!i “yo„X™rt'ke*i2Sy planned, 

How next ^ triampt would »»”'» "■« 

For soon the the expected cry 

“Here comes the IFawderer i 
ftnessiug the cause, our i-iockmg 31 
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Bays passed before anotlier crew would sign. 

The Wanderer lay in dock alone, tiiimamied, 

Feared as a thing possessed hy powers maiigai 
Boimd onder corses not to leave the land. 

But under passing Time fear passes too ; 

That terror passed, the sailors^ hearts grew bold. 

We learned m time that she had foorid a ere’w 
And was bound out and southwards as of old. 

And in contempt we thought, A little while 
Will bring her back again, clismantled, spoiled* , 

It is herself ; she cannot change her style ; 

She has the habit now of being foilecL” , 

So when a ship appeared among the haze,. 

We thought, The- Wanderer back again ; but 
No Wanderer 'sho\Yed for many, many days, ' ' ' 

Her passing lights made other waters glow. ■ ■ 

But we would often think and talk of her, 

Tell newer hands her story, w^ondering, then, ' 

Upon what ocean she was Wanderer^ 

Bound to the cities built by foreign men. 

And one by one our little conclave thimied, 

Passed into ships and sailed and so away, 

'■'To drown in some- great roaring of the wind,' ■ - , 

Wanderers themselves, unhappy fortune’s prey, - --v- 

And Time went by me making memory dim, 

Yet still I wondered if the Wanderer fared 
Still pointing to the unreached ocean’s rim, 
Brightening the water w^here her breast was bared. 

And much in ports abroad I eyed the ships, 

Hoping to see her weil-remembered form 
Come with a curl of bubbles at her lips 
Bright to her berth, the sovereign of the storm. 

I never did, and many years went by, 

Then, near a Southern port, one Christmas Eve, 

1 watched a gale go roaring tlirougli the sky, 

Making the caldrons of the clouds upheave# 



the wandeber 

, taHerpd and the stars appeared, 

Then ihat’ seemed to speak m fire ; 

S'teil^hShe mfndmps ran 

Sn lYrirlit ti^ey were, that one 
Bcyontl their twinkling 
The glory pushing m th< 

ThBt\idden soul which mi 

That' soul was there 

Unearthly meanings toy 
T hat wet grass grew m 5 
Those waters fed some i 

yte SVto“f quick : the trout 

Si to . «uei ?utob I me alone. 

All of the vaUey ^.p ttVtcilr, 

I walked the mo from the- rooks, 

I had not walked that glittering wo>:ld before, 

But up the hill P’J“Pn“fion“the° shore ; 

^i:aVtolI“tS«sS,‘’Sp'?pn, broke 

SIS SoSSe rStoSrprJi'ptib. spoke. 

\nd bright above the hedge a seagull’s wings 

Flashed and were prepares these things 

A Power URsecTi, •*■ crieu, «# 

i,„„ K»n<! t.Vie Wanderer is there. 


birth, 

along the thorn. 

could almost pass 
to the source, and know 
e blade of grass, 

akes the flowers grow. 

apparent, not revealed, 

ered every tree, 

an immortal field, 
aever-wrinkled sea. 
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So, hurrying to the hedge and looking down 
I saw a mighty bay’s wiiKl-erinkled bine 
Ruffling the image of a tranquil town, 

With lapsing waters glittering as they grew. 

And near me in the road the shipping swung, 

So stately and so still in such great peace^ 

That like” to drooping crests their colours hung, 
Only their shadows trembled without cease. 

I did but glance upon those anchored ships. 

Even as my thought had told, I saw her plain ; 
Tense, like a supple athlete with lean hips. 
Swiftness at pause, the Wanderer come again— 

Come as of old a queen, untouched by Jfime, 
Besting the beauty that no seas could tire, 
Sparkling, as though the midnight’s ram were nine, 
Like a man’s thought transfigured into fire. 

And as I look, one of her men began 
To sing some simple tune of Christmas day ; 

Among her crew the song spread, man to man, 
Until the singing rang across the bay ; 

And soon in other anchored ships the men 
Joined in the singing with clear throats, until 
The farm-boy heard it up the windy glen. 

Above the noise of sneep-bells on the hill. 

Over the water came the lifted song-— 

Blind pieces in a mighty game we swing ; 

Life’s battle is a conquest for the strong ; 

The meaning shows in the defeated thing. 


AUGUST, 1914 

How still this quiet cornlield ^is to-night ! 
By an intenser glow the evening falls. 
Bringing, not darknesSi but a deeper light | 
Among the stooks a partridge covey calls. 


august, 1914 

The whKlows 

Beyond the are still ; . 

Pasrihe blue hilis'^S the eveningjky ; 

So i,°n 

'£pe to t£ sOTl and “rich with summer’s yields. 

• * * * * u 

1 n +iu<{ vallev spread below me herCs 
These 1 Jd stLkl, the beasts in pen, 

Have bin the heartfelt things, past-speaking dear 
faTn&rgenerations of dea^ men, 

nid aiwe hear, the rumours and alarms 
Of wi at hand and danger pressing nigh. 

KotVsSS iS'Krtr^way end,. 

The harvest not yet wn, the emgy bin 
^ke friendly horses taken from the stalls, 

Se Uwtn tte Minot gt m 

The cracks unplastered m the leasing 

rsiSf 3f 

Strict If EnSh Hnd, 

Then sadly rose and left the well-loved Downs, 

k£fe.,Tb{|S»— . 

Nor the dear outline of the Englisla , 
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But knew the misery of the soaking Ireneh, 

The freezing in the rigging, the despair 
Iti the revolting second of the wrench 
IVheii the blind soul is flung upon the air, 

And died (uncouthly, most) in foreign lands 
For some idea but dimly understood 
Of an English city never built by hands 
Which love of England prompted and made good. 

J|t * # # , 5i! ♦ 

If there be any life beyond the grave, 

It must be near the men and things we love, , 

Some power of quick suggestion how to save, 
Touching the living soul as from above. 

An influence from the Earth from those dead hearti 
So passionate once, so deep, so truly kind, 

That in the living child the spirit starts, 

Feeling companioned still, not left behind* 

Surely above these fields a spirit broods 
A sense of many watchers muttering near 
Of the lone Downland with the forlorn woods 
Loved to the death, inestimably dear* 

A muttering from beyond the veils of Death ' 

From long-dead men, to whom this quiet scenes ' 
Came among blinding tears with the last breath,, 
The dying soldier’s vision of his queen* 

All the unspoken worship of those lives , 

Spent in forgotten wars at other calls 
Glimmers upon these fields where evening drives 
Beauty like breath, so gently darkness falls. 

Darkness that makes the meadows holier still, 

The elm-trees sadden in the hedge, a sigh 
Moves in the beech-clump on the haunted hill, 

The rising planets deepen in the sky, 

And silence broods like spirit on the brae, 

A glimmering moon begins, the moonlight runs 
Over the grasses of the ancient way 
Hutted this morning by the passing guns. 
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will be reduced to | _ gesh is rotten 

And long before this ^ ^H^be ail forgotten ; 

Ihe dlvM gle.m there used to be 

Isx s s. srbS , 

Men do not heed ® yp^n Time, 

Those gbtfo^l 3 dJid^selves, those hours of birth 

fhS SidelUTe mrn^re;ult, 

Sfp.T?o%S>^£^“deeds, 

“^“^o^rgolTen fosfaS? Td bright days ; 
f^L'X’ltSMumbles^b^Mng^wtato;^^^ 

Sd*a?SV®d«r^ ‘ 

the rent chapel on the brae at Slams ^ 

aT»S?bSs cmSng’ety. 

Out of the mist a little barque slipped ^^9 , 

Spilling tbe^l* turned head 

Broke to diVy by breakers, 
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The night alone near water when I heard 
All the sea’s spirit spoken by a bird ; 

Ihe Bnglish dusk when I beheld once more 
^ith eyes so changed) the ship, the citied shore. 
Ihe lines of masts, the streets so cheerly trod 
J*appier seasons), and gave thanks to God, 

^ had their beauty, their bright moments’ gift 
Their sonaething caught from Time, the ever-smft. 

All of those gleams were golden ; but life’s hainls 
Have given more constant gifts in changing lands 
And when I count those gifts, I think them such ’ 
As no man’s bounty could have bettered much • 
The gift of country life, near hills and woods, 
Where happy waters sing in solitudes ; 

The gift of being near ships, of seeing each day 
A city of ships with great ships under weigh : 

The great street paved with water, filled with shipp 
And all the world s flags flying and seagulls dipping, 

Yet when I am dust my penman may not know 
Ihose water-trampling ships which made me glow. 
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Away in towns* where eyes have nought to see 
But dead museiiiiis and miles of misery, • 

And fioating life unrooted from man’s need, 
And miles of fish-hooks baited to catch greed, 
And life made roetched out of human ken. 


With sii liking doors, where women stood to scold, 
And dnmkeii waits at Christmas mth their horn, 
Droning the news, in snow, that Christ was born ; 
And windy gas-laraps and the wet roads shining, 
And that old carol of the midnight wliining, 

And that old rooni' (above the noisy slum),” 

Where there was wine and fire and talk witli some 
tFnder strange pictures of the wakened soul, 
fo-whom this earth was but a burnt-out coai 


G Timei bring back those midnights and those friends^ 

- f hose glittering moments that a spirit lends, 

■ Ihat'.all may be imagined from the flash, 

Yhe velouddiid god-game through the lightning gash, 
Those hours of stricken sparks from which men took " ' 
Light to . send out to men in song or boolc 
Those friends who heard St. Pancras’s bells strike two 
Yet stayed until the barber’s cockerel crew, ' ■ . 

Talking of noble styles, the Frenchman’s best, 

The thought beyond great poets not expressed, 

The glory of mood where human frailty failed, 

The forts of human light not yet assailed, 

Till the dim room had mind, and seemed to brood, 
Binding our wills to mental brotherhood, 

Til! we became a college, and each night 
Was discipline and manhood and delight, 

Till our farewells, and winding down the' stairs 
At each grey dawn had meaning that Time spares, 

That we, so linked, should roam the whole world round 
Teaching the ways our brooding minds had found, 
Making that rooni our Chapter, onr one ' mind, 

Where all that this world soiled should be refined* 
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Often at night I tread those streets again 
And see the alley glimmering in the rain • 
iet now I miss that sign of earlier tramps 
A house with shadows of plane-boughs under lamn, 
rhe secret house where once a beggar stood ^ ' 

Iremblmg and blind to show his woe for food 
And now I miss that friend who used to walk” 
Home to my lodgings with me, deep in talk 
Uearmg the last of night out in still streets’ 

1 redden by us and policemen on their beats 
And cats, but else deserted. Now I miss 

4 guttural laugh of his, 

And that strange way he had of making gleam 
Like something real, the art we used to dreS 

London has been my prison ; but my books 
llills and great waters, labouring men and brooks 
and deep friendships, and remembered days 
Which even now set all my mind ablaze, ^ ’ 

As that June &y when, in the red bricks’ chinks 
I saw the old Roman ruins white with oinks ‘ 
And left the hillside haunted even then ’ 
meiuory of the Roman men. 

thronged by souls unseen, 
interest in me, and were keen 
ihat man alive should understand man dead 
,,So niany eenturics. since the blood was shed * 

with strange hush because this comer 
Sensed a strange soul alive behind the summer, 

^at oth(H day on Ercall when the stones 
Sf -f ®™Weached white, like long unburied bones 
W hile the bees droned and all the air was sweet 
hrom honey buried underneath my feet 
Honey of purple heather and white clover 

Tktn'ltK ‘*®,8iinimy bags tOI summer ’s over, 
then other days by water, by bright sea, 

Oear as dean glass and my bright friend with me 

An^ * XU skimming six feet down 

mtiug^uSJdfw waving, white with shells, 

waving, unfolding, drooping, to the swells ; 
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Days of endeavour have been good : the days 
Racing in cutters for the eomrade’s praise. 

The day they led my cutter at the turn 
Yet could not keep the lead and dropped astern 
The moment in the spurt when both boats’ oars 
Dipped in each other’s wash and throats grew hoarse 
And teeth ground into teeth and both strokes quickened 
Lashing the sea, and gasps came, and hearts sickened 
Andi coxswains damned us, dancing, banking stroke, 

To put our weights on, though our hearts were broke 
And both boats seemed to stick and sea seemed glue, 
The tide a mill-race we were struggling through 
And every quick recover gave us squints 
Of them still there and oar tossed water-glints, 

And cheering came, our friends, our foemen cheering, 

A long, wild, rallying murmur on the hearing 
“ Port Fore ! ” and “ Starboard Fore I” “ Port Fore ! 

“ Port Fore I ” 

“ Dp with her, Starboard,” and at that each oar 
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Lightened, though arms %vere l)ijrsti?ig, (.nd eyes shut 
And the oak stretchers grunted in the strut 
And the curse cjuiekeiied Iroio the cnx, our hows 
Crashed, and drove talking water, we inude v'ows 
Chastity vows and temperance ; in our pain ' ’ 

We numbered things we’d never eat again 
If we coidd only win ; then came the yell 
“ Starboard,” “ Port Fore,” and then a beaten bcii 
Rung as for fire to cheer us. “ Now.” Oars bent 
Soul took the looms now body’s bolt was spent, 

“ Give way, come on new ! ” “ On now ! ” “ On now 1 ” 
“Starboard.” 

“ Port Fore 1” “ Up with her, Port I ” each cutter 

liarocured ■ ■ , ' ' ; 

Ten cj-e-shut painsick stragglers, “ Heave, oh, heave ! " 
Catcalls waked <;chocs like a shrieking sheave. 

“ Heave I ” and I saw a back, then two. “ Port Fore ” 
“ Starboard ! ” “ Come on I ” I saw the midship oar 
And knew we had done them. “ Port Fore ! ” “ Star, 
board!” “ Noiv ! ” 

1 saw bright water spurting at their bow, 

Their cox’ full face an instant. They were done. 

The watchers’ cheering almost drowned the gun.' 

We had hardly strength to toss our oars; our cry 
Cheering the losing cutter was a sigh. 

Other bright days of action have seemed great : 

Wild days in a pampero off the Plate j 
Good swimming days, at Hog Back or the Coves 
Which the young gannet and the corbie loves • 
Surf-swimming between roUers, catching breath 
Between tlie advancing grave and breaking death, 

Then shooting up into the sunbright smooth . 

To watch the advancing roller bare her tooth. 

And days of labour also, loading, hauling ; 

Long days at winch or capstan, heaving, pawling : 

The days with oxen, dragging stone from blasting, 

And dusty days in mills, and hot days masting. 

Trucking on dust-dry deckings smooth like ice,’ 

And hunts in mighty wool-racks after mice ; 

buckwheat when the fields did blanch 
With White Leghorns come from the cliickcn ranchp 
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Dtyi near the spring upon the snobiamt hill, 
.Pl/iiig tile riiaiil or gripping tight the drilL 
Mights of work most real — delights that changi 
tfie liciidaeiic life of towns to rapture strange 
Not known by townsiiieoj nor imagined ; health 
That puts new glory upon mental wealth 

... . *..1L Ti -A. A 


That sunny landscape from life’s peak, that glory^ 
And all a glad man’s comments on life’s story, 

And thoughts of marvellous towns and living men. 
And what pens tell and all beyond the pen, 

End*' and are summed in words so truly dead, 

They raise no, image of the heart and head, 

The life, the man alive, the friend we knew, 

Tie mind ours argued with or listened to, 

None ; '-but are dead, and ail life’s keenness, all, 


'This many pictured world of many passions 
..:Wears out the nations as a woman fashions, 

■And what life is is much to very few, 
lien being so strange, so mad, and what men do 
So good to watch or share ; but when men cc^nt 
.. Those hours of life that were a bursting fount. 
Sparkling the dusty heart with living springs, 

There seems a world, beyond our earthly things, 
Gated by golden moments, each bright time 
Opening to show the city w’'hite like lime, 
High-towered and inany-peopled. This made sure^ 
Work that obscures those moments seems impure^ 
Making our not-retuming time of breath 
Dull with the ritual and records of death, 

That frost of fact by which our wisdom gives 
Correctly stated death to all that lives. 

Best trust the liap|)y moments. Wliat they gave 
'Makes^man less fearful of the certain grave, 

And gives Ms work compassion and new eyes> 

The days that make us nappy make us wise. 
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One simny time Ie May 
Wfaeii' lambs were sportiiig; 

The sap ran in . the spray 
And I went courting, 

And all the apple-boughs 
Were bright with , blossom, 

I picked an early rose 
For my love’s, bosom* 

And then I met her friend, 
Down by the w-ater, 

Who cried, ‘‘ She’s met her end. 
That grey-eyed daughter, 

That voice of hers is stilled* 
Her beauty broken.” 

Oh, me I my love is killed, 

My love unspoken. 

She was too sweet, too dear, 

To die so cruel. 

O Death, why leave me here 
And take my jewel ? 

Her voice went to the bone*. 

So true, so ringing, 

And now I go alone 
Winter or springing. , 


I CANNOT tell their wonder nor make known 
Magic that once thrilled through me to the bone* 


But all men praise some beauty, tell some tale, 
Vent a high mood which makes the rest seem pale 
Pour their heart’s blood to flourish one green leaf. 
Follow some Helen for her gift of grief, 

And fail in what they mean, whate’er they do : 
You should have , seen, man cannot tell to you 
The beauty of the ships of that my city. 
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fhat beauty now is spoiled by the sea's pity : 

For one may haunt the pier a score of times 
Hearing St, Nicholas’ bells ring out the chimes, 

Yet never see those proud ones swaying home, 

With mainyards backed and bows a cream of foam, 
Those bows so lovely-curving, cut so fine 
Those coulters of the many-bubbled brine, 

As once, long since, when all the docks were filled 
With that sea beauty man has ceased to build. 

Yet though their splendour may have ceased to be, 
Each played her sovereign part in making me ; 

Now I return my thanks with heart and lips 
For the great queenliness of all those ships. 


And first the first bright memory, still so clear, 

An autumn evening in a golden year, 

When in the last lit moments before dark 
The Chepica, a steel-gray lovely barque, 

Her trucks aloft in sun-glow red as blood, 

Came to an anchor near us on the flood. 

Then come so many ships that I could fill 
Three docks with their fair hulls remembered still. 
Each with her special memory’s special grace, 

Riding the sea, making the waves give place 
To delicate high beauty ; man’s best strength, 

Noble in every line in all their length. 

Aika, Genista^ ships, with long Jib-booms, 

The Wanderer with great beauty and strange dooms. 
Liverpool (mightiest then) superb, sublime, 

The California huge, as slow as Time. 

The Cutty Sark^ the perfect J. T, North, 

The loveliest barque my city has sent forth. 

Dainty EedgaunUet, well remembered yet. 

The splendid Argus with her skysail set, 

Stalwart Drumciiff, white-blocked majestic Sierras, 
Divine bright ships, the water’s standard bearers. 
Melpomene, Euphrosyne, and their sweet 
Sea-troubling sisters of the Femie Fleet. 

Corunna (in whom my friend died) and the old 
Long since loved Esmeralda long since sold. 
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Centurion passed in Rioj Glauem spoken^ 

Aladdin burnt, the Bidston water broken, 

Yola in whom my friend sailed, Bwwpool trim, 
Fierce-bowed Egeria plunging to the swiiin, 

Stanmore wide-sterned, sweet Cupka, tall Sari 
Queen in all harbours with her moonsail yard. 

Though I tell many there must still be others, 
M^Viekar Marshall’s ships and Fernie Brothers’ , ^ 

Lochs, Counties^ Shires, Drums, the coiiritless lines ■ ■ 
Whose house-flags all were once familiar signs 
At high main trucks on Mersey’s windy ways 
When SUB made all the wind-white water blaze.. ' : . 
Their names bring back old mornings when the docks''^ 
Shone with their house-flags and their painted blocks' 
Their raking masts below the Custom House ^ ■ 

And ail the marvellous beauty of their bows. ^ 


Familiar steamers, too, majestic steamers, 

Shearing Atlantic roller-tops to steamers 
Umbria, Etruria, noble, still at sea, 

The grandest, then, that man had brought to be. 
Majesfde, City of Paris, City of Rome 
Forever jealous racers, out and home. 

The Alfred Holt’s blue smokestacks down the stream. 
The fair Arabian with her bows a-cream. 

Booth liners, Anchor liners, Red Star liners, 

The marks and styles of countless ship designers. 

■ The:. Magdalena, Puna, Poiosi, 

Lost Cotopaxi, ail w’d! known to me. 

These splendid ships, each wnth her grace, her glory, 

Her memory of old song or comrade’s story, 

Still in my mind the image of life’s need, 

Beauty in hardest action, beauty indeed. 

They built great ships and sailed them ” sounds most 
brave, 

Whatever arts we have or fail to have ; 

I touch my country’s mind, I come to grips 
With half her purpose thinking of these ships. 
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That art untouched by softness, all that line 
Drawn ringing hard to stand the test of brine ; 
That nobleness and grandeur, all that beauty 

Bora of a manly life and bitter duty; 

i’Lt splendour of fine bows which yet could stana 
The shock of roHers never checked by land, 

Ttiat art of masts, sail-crowded, fit to break, 

Vet stayed lo strength, and back-stayed into rake 
The iife” demanded by that art, the keen 
l?«tg*nuck frerl. hard-case seameBj silent, lean, ■ 
Thev are grauder things than ail the art of towns, 
Titeir tesls are tempests and the sea that drowns. 
They arc rny country’s line, her great art done 
Bv strong iirains labouring on the thought unw'on, 
'['hey mark our passage as a race of men, 

Farth will not see such ships as those agea, 
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(FROM THE SPANISH OF DON FRANCISCO A. QUEVEDO) 

I SAW the ramparts of ray native land, 

One time so strong, now dropping in decay, 

Their strength destroyed by this new age’s way, 
That has worn out and rotted what w'as grand. 


I went into the fields ; there I could see 
The sun drink up the waters newly thawed. 
And on the hills the moaning cattle pawed ; 
Their miseries robbed the day of light for me. 


I went into my house : I saw how spotted, 
Decaying things made that old home their prize, 
My withered walking-staff had come to bend. 

I felt the age had won ; my sword was rotted, 
And there was nothing on which to set my eyes 
That was not a reminder of the end. 



ON THE DEATH OF HIS WIFE 


(from the PORTUGUESE OF ANTONIO DI FEREEIRO) 

That blessed sunlight, that once showed to me 
My way to heaven more plain, more certainly, 

And with her bright beams banished utterly * 

All trace of mortal sorrow far from me, 

Has gone from me, has left her prison sad,' 

And I am blind and alone and gone astray, 

Like a lost pilgrim on a desert way 
Wanting the blessed guide that once he had. 

Thus with a spirit bowed and mind a blur 
I trace the holy steps where she has gone 
By valleys and by meadows and by mountains 
And everywhere I catch a glimpse of her. 

She takes me by the hand and leads me on, 

And my eyes follow her — my eyes made fountains."""' 


THEY CLOSED HER EYES 

(from the SPANISH OF DON GUSTAVO A. BECQUtR) 

They closed her eyes. 

They were still open ; 

They hid her face 
With a white linen, 

And some sobbing, 

Others in silence, 

From the sad bedroom 
All came away. 

The nightiight in a dish 
Burned on the floor ; 

It threw on the wall 
The bed’s shadow, 

And in that shadow 
One saw some times 
Drawn in sharp line 
The body’s shape* 
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The dawn appeared. 

At its irst whiteness. 
With its thousand noise^^ 
The town awoke. 

Before that contrast 
Of light and darkness, 

Of life and strangeness, 

I thought a moment — 
M'y God, how lonely 
The dead are! 


On the shoulders of men 
To church they bore her. 
And in a chapel 
They left her bier. ' 
There they surrounded 
Her pale body ■ 

With yellow candles 
And black stuffs. 


At the last stroke 
Of the ringing for ..the souls 
An old crone finished- 
Her last prayers. . 

‘She crossed the narrow nave. 
The doors moaned, 

And the holy place 
Remained deserted. 


From a clock one heard 
The measured ticking, 

And from a candle 
The guttering. 

All things there 

Were so dark and moiirnfulj 

So cold and rigid, 

That I thought a moment— 
My God, how lonely 
The dead are ! 


THEY CLOSBID HEil EVES 


From the high beilTj 
Tlie- tongiie of iron ' 
Ckoged, giving out 
A . last farewelL 
Crape on their clotlies, 

. Her friends and kindred 
Passed' by in line 
III liomage to her« , 


In the last Tanit^ 

Bark and narrow^ 
pickaxe opened 
A niche at one end ; " 

T'uy laid her away there* 
Soc’o they bricked the place 
And with a gesture 
Ba<ie grief farewell. 


Pickaxe on shoulder. 

The gravedigger^ 

Singing between his teeth 
Passed out of sight 
ihe night came 
. It was all silent. 

Alone in darkness, 

I thought a moment— 
My God^ how kmein 
The dead are / 


In the dark nights 
Of bitter winter. 

When’ the wind' makes 
The rafters creak, 
When the violent rain 
Lashes the windoivs, 
Lonely I remember 
That poor girl. 
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There falls the rain 
WliJi its noise eternal ■ 

There the north wind ■ 

Fights with the- rain.- ■ 

Stretched in the hollow 
Of the damp brieks, ■ 

Pei haps her bones ■■ ■■ 

Freeze with the cold* . 

Does the dust return to dust f ■ ■ 

Does the soul iy to heaven ? 

Or is al! vile matter^ ■ ■ 

RotteniiesSs ilthiness I .. . 
f know riotj but. 

Th^re is something— sometliing--* 

Something which- gives me 

Lostliirig, terror, ■ 

To leave the dead ■ 

So alooe, so wretched. 


THE HIYER ■ 

4ix other wafeere have their time of peaee^ 

Caliu., or tile turn of tide or summer drought ; 

Bui on Hiese bars the tumults never cease, 
ly, uiticiit deaHi iliis river passes oux. 

Brimming she goes^ a bloody-coloured riish . 
llumiag he? rn*aped disorder, rank on rank, 
Hfibbleless speed so still that in the hush-^ . 

ite^-rs the Fiined earth dropping from the hmh 

a ing in little fails whose tingeings drown, 
by the waves for ever pressing on, 
wlth^a stripping crash the tree goes do'wn, 

Its washing branches flounder and are gone. 

Then, roaring out aloud, her water spreads, 

MaHiig a desolation where her waves 
Shriek and give battle, tossing up their heads, 
Tearing the shifting sandbanks into graves, 
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i Changing the raddled ruin of her course 

So swiftly, that the pilgrim on the shore 
. Hears the loud w'hirlpool laughing like a, hcirse ' 
.Where the scurfed sand 'was pa.rclied an liciiir ■.before. 

And always underneath that heaTing tide 
The changing bottom rims, or piles, or quakes, 
Flinging immense heaps up to wallo'w wide, 

Siicrkiiig the surface into wMrls like ..siiakes.’ , 

If anytliiiig should touch that shifting. sand, .. . 

All the .blind bottom sucks it till it smks f, , 

It ta.kes the clipper ere she comes to landj 
It takes t.he thirking tiger as he drinks, 

And on the river pours — it never tires ; 

Blind, hungry, screaming, clay a.nd night the:sa.iiie 
Purposeless hurry of a million ires, 

Mad as the wind, as merciless as flaine. 

There was a fulbrigged ship, the Trmmncm,^ 

To.wing to port against that, river^s rage—. 

A glittering ship' made sparkling for the ■s.hore,' 

■ Taut to the pins in all her equipage. 

Clanging, she topped the tide ; her .sai.Is 'were furled 
.H^er men came loitering downwards fro.m the ya.:rds,|^. 
They who had brought her half ae ?oss the ' world, 
Trampling so many billows into shards, 

Now looking up, beheld their duty done, 

The ship' approaching port, the great masts bare, ■ : 
Gaunt as three giants striding in the sun, ' 

Proud, with the colours tailing out like hai.r»\., 

.So., having coiled -their gear, they left the -deck ; 
Within the fb’e’s^ie’s gloom of banded steel, 

Mottled like wood with many a painted speck, 

-They brought their plates and sat about a meal. 

Then pushing back the tins, they lit their pipes, 

Or .slept, or played at .cards, ■ or gently spoke, 

Light from the portholes shot in dusty stripes 
Tranquilly ■moving, sometimes blue with smoke. 
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These simbeairis sidled when the vessel rolled, 

Their lazy yellow dust-strips crossed the floor, 
liglilirig a man-hole leading to the hold, ' ^ 

A man -hole leaded down the day before. 

Like gold the solder on the man-hole shone ; 

A few flies threading in a drowsy dance, ■ 

Slept in their pattern, darted, and were gone. ■ 

The river roared against the ship’s ad%^ance. 

And quietly sleep came upon the crew, 

^I'an by man drooped upon his arms and slept ; ■ 
Without, the tugboat dragged the vessel through, 
The rigging whined, the yelling water leapt, 

Till blindly a careering wave’s collapse 
Rose from beneath her bows and spouted high, 
Spirting the fo’c’s’le floor with noisy slaps ; 

A sleeper at the table heaved a sigh, 

And lurched, half-drunk with sleep, across the floor, 
Muttering and blinking like a man insane, 

Cursed at the river’s tumult, shut the door, 

Blinked, and lurched back and fell asleep again. 

Then there was greater silence in the room, 

Ship’s creakings ran along the beams and died. 

The lazy sunbeams loitered up the gloom, 

Stretching and touching till they reached the side, 

#£, , ■ , Jje ^ # 

Yet' something jerking in the vessel’s course 
1’old that the tug was getting her in hand , 

As, at 'a fence, one steadies down a horse, 

To rush the whirlpool on Magellan Sand; 

And in the uneasy ivater just below 

Her Mate inquired if the men should stir 

And come on deck ? ” Her Captain answered “ No, 

Let them alone, the tug can manage her.” 

Then, as she settled down and gathered speed. 

Her Mate inquired again if they should come 
Just to be ready there in case of need, 

Since, on such godless bars, there might be some.” 
13* 
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But “ No,” the Captain said, “ the men have been 

lioxiog about since midniglit, let them be 
1 he pilot able and the ship a ciueeri 
,llie hands can rest until we come to.qiiaj/* 


stations ; rifiht ahead 

l ie whirlpool heaped and sucked ; in tenor lone 
1 he steady leadsman chanted at the lead 
The ship crept forward trembling to the bone. 


And just above the worst a passing wave 
biought to the line such unexpected stress 

i hat as^Siie tossed her brnifs her towrope .c^a^Fe 
Snapped at the collar like a stalk of cress!,' ■ 


/or ,® !?hastiy moment, she was loose, 
b.iruf in the whirlpool, groping for a guide, 
swinging adntt without a moment’s truce, 
bhe struck the sand and fell upon her side 


And Instantly the sand beneath her gave 
So that she righted and again was fluriv 
Grinding the quicksand oj^-n for a grave 
Straining her masts until the steel was sprung. 


The foremast broke ; its migidy bulk of steel 
1 ell on the fo c s le door and jammed it tielit ; 
Ihe sand-rusn heaped her to an even keef 
bhe settled down, resigned, she made no fight, 


But, like an overladen beast, she lay 
Dumb in the mud with billows at her lips 
Broken, where she had fallen in the way ’ 
Grinding her grave among the bones of ships. 


At the first crashing of the mast, the men 
Sprang from their sleep to hurrv to the deck * 
They^ found that Fate had caught them in a pen. 
The door that opened out was Jammed with week. 


Then, as with shoulders down, their gathered strength 
Hove on the door, but could not make it stir, 

Ihey felt the vessel tremble through her lencyth • 

The tug, made fast again, was plucking her«** * 


Aif ':i 
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I wifi causing iiiotior^ till it seemed 

1 iial sfit* weiiM gel her off ; they heard her screw 
the bubbled rip-mp as she steamyd ; 

** Wease God, the tug '^vHI shift her I said tlie crew. 

“ She 's off ! llie seameri said ; they fell her glide, 
SiO‘upiiij. tilt bottom with her bilge, until 
SfOMeHnu:: eohapsiiig clanged along her side ; 

'The scraolnii stopped, the tugboat's serem' was-still.. 

She h iiolecJ. ! ' <.•*. voice without cried ; holed and 

Holed OB the old Ma^filan, sunk last June*. 

I lose rny ticket and the men are damned ; 

They II like rats unless we free them sooin 

.M;y Godj iiiey shall not I ’’ and the speaker, be^it ' ■ 
Mows with a crow upoii the foremast’s wreck ; ' 

Minute steel splinters -fell about his feet. 

No tremor jj^lirr-ed the rrnn on the deck. 

And as tJieir natures bade, the seamen learned . 

That they were doorned within that buried door ; . 

Some cursed, some raved, but one among them turned 
Straight to the maaliole leaded in the floor, 

And sitting down a&tride it, d.rew his knife, 

And staidh^ dug to pick away the lead, 

While at the ports his fellows cried fox life : 

Burst Hi the door, or we shall all be dead ! ” ' 

For like a brook the leak below them clucked* 

They felt the vessel settling ; they could feel 
How the blind bog beneath her gripped, and sucked;: 
Their flagers beat their prison wails- of steel. 

And then the gurgling stopped — the ship was stiik 
She stayed ; she sank no deeper- — an arrest ' ■ 

Fothered the poiiriog leak; -she ceased ...to ' fill. 

She trod the mud, drowmed only to the breast. 

And probing at the well, the captain found 
The leak no longer rising, so he cried : 

'' She is not sinking — ^you will not be drowned ; 

The shifting sand has silted up her side. 
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Now there is time. The tug shall put ashore 
And fetch explosives to us from the town ; 

1*11 burst the house or blow away the door 
(It will not kill you if you all lie down). 

“ Be easy in your minds, for youll be free 
As soon as we’ve the blast.” The seamen heard 
The tug go townwards, butting at the sea ; • 

Some Jit their pipes, the youngest of them cheered. 

But still the digger bent above the lid, 

Gouging the solder Irom it as at first, 

Pecking the lead, intent on what he did ; 

The other seamen mocked at him or cursed. 

And some among them nudged him as he picked. 

He cursed them, grinning, but resumed his game ; 
liis knife-point sometimes struck the lid and clicked. 
The solder-pellets shone like silver flame. 

And still his knife-blade clicked like ticking time 
Counting the hour till the tug’s return, 

And still the ship stood steady on the slime, 

While Fate above her fingered with her urn. 
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Then from the tug beside them came the hail : 

“ They have none at the stores, nor at the clock, 
Nor at the quarry, so I tried the gaol. 

They thought they had, but it was out of stock. 

‘‘So then I telephoned to town ; they say 
They’ve sent an engine with some to the'pier ; 

I did not leave till it was on its way, 

A tug is waiting there to bring it here : 

“ It can’t be here, though, for an hour or more ; 
I’ve lost an hour in trying, as it is. 

For w-ant of thought commend me to the shore. 
You’d think they’d know their river’s ways by this.' 

“ So there is nothing for it but to wait,” 

The Captain ans-wered, fuming. “ Until then, 

We’d better go to dinner, Mr. Mate.” 

The cook brought dinner forward to the men. 
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Another hour of prison; loitered, by ; • 

The strips of sunlight stiffened at. the port. 

But still the digger made the pellets fly, ■ 

Paying no heed to his companions’ sport, , 

While they, about him, spooning at their tins, , 

Asked if he dug because he found it cokl, 

Or whether it was penance for his sins, 

Or hope of treasiire. in the forward hold. 

He grinned and cursed, but did not cease to pick, 
f'lis sweat dropped, from him when he bent Ms head. 

I-Iis knife-blade quarried down, till with a click ■ 

Its grinded thinness snapped against the lead. 

Then, dully rising, brushing back his sweat, 

He asked Ills fellows for another knife. 

“ Never,’’ they said ; man, w'hat d’ye ho.pe to get ? ** 

” Nothing,” he said, ‘‘ except a chance for life.” 

Havers,” they said, and one among them growled, 

“ Vou’il get no knife from any here to break. 

You’ve dug the manhole since the door -was fouled, 

And DOW your knife’s broke, quit, for Jesus’ sake.” 

But one, who smelt a bargain, changed his tone, 

Offering a sheath-knife, for the task in hand 
At twenty times its value, as a loan . 

To be repaid him when they reached the land. , 

And there was Jesting at the lender’s greed 
And mockery at the digger’s want. of sense, 

Closing with such a bargain without need, 

Since in an hour the tug would take them' thence. ■ 

But ‘‘ Right,” the digger said. The deal' was made, ■ 

He took the borrowed knife, and sitting down ^ 

Gouged at the channelled solder %nth the 'blade, ' 

Saying, Let be, it ’s better dig -than drown.” " 

And nothing happened for a while ; the heat 
Grew in the stuffy room, the sunlight slid, 

Flies buzzed about and jostled at the meat, 

The knife-blade clicked upon the manhole lid 2 


And one man said, She takes a hell of time 
Brlrig!n!i the blasters” and another ?Tiorf-d , 

OfiCs between pipe-piiffs^ hummed h 

9ri€s who was waving, thiidckcl with his 3*M>rfl 

it was as tliGiigh the ship were in a dream. 

Caught IB a magic ocean, cairn like clealh, 

Traneeds till a. presence should arise ami .iffe 
Making the waters eoiiseious wi'th .her 

It was so drowsy that the riverV^ cries, 

Roaring aloud their ever-changing tiaie, 

Came to those sailors like the drone of flies, ' 

Filling wdtb sleep the summer afternoon. 

So that they slept, or, if they spoke, it v/as 
Only to worry lest the tug should come : 

Siieh power upon the foody labour has ■ 
rhat prison seemed a blessed rest to some, 

Till one man leaning at the port-lioie, stared. 

Checking Ms 3^awiiing at the widest stretch, 

Then blinked and swallo%¥ed5 while he iiniit''U!reil, seared. 
That blasting-cottoa takes an age to fetefu” 

T-hea sv/iftly passing from the port he went 
Up and then down the fo’c's’le" til! he stayed. 

Fixed at the port-hole with Ms eyes intent, 

Round-eyed and white, as if he were afraid, 

And muttered as he stared, My Qod ! she ls« 

She ’s deepen than she was, she ’s settling dewn* 

That palm-tree top was steady against this, 

And now I see the quay below the towm* 

Look here at her. She 's sinking in her tracks* 

She ’s going down by inches as she stands ; 

ThC' water ’s darker and it stinks like flax, 

Her going down is churning iipi the sands.” 

And instantly a panic took the crew. 

Even the digger blenched ; Ms knife-blade’s haste 
Cutting the solder witnessed that he knew 
Time on the brink with not a breath to waste* 
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While far away the tugboat at^the quay 
Under her drooping pennon waited still 
For that c‘Xf)losive“ which would set them free* 

Free, with the world a ser¥ant to their irilL 

Then from a boat beside them came a blare,, 

Urging that tugboat to be quick and men 
Siahitecl to sUr her from her waiting there. 

Hurry I he bla-4., and get us out of pen* 

“ She going down. She 's going down, man I Quick 
Ttie ti.igboat~ did not stir, no answer came ; 

Tliey saw tier toiigue-like pennon idly lick 
Clear for m iriStant, lettered with her names 

Then lircjop again. The engine had, not come, 

The bias! had not arrived. They prisoned liands 
Saw' her stiil waiting though their time had eoiiss^ 
Their ship was going dowm among the sands, 

Going so swiftly now, that they could see 
The banks arising as she made her bed ; 

Full of sick soiina she settled deathwarri. she 
Gurgled and shook, the digger picked the lead. 

And, as she paused to take a final plunge, , , 

Prone like a half-tide rock, the men on deck 
Jumped to their boats and left, ere like a spoiig« 

The river^s rotten heart absorbed the wreck ; 

And on the perilous Instant ere Time struck 
The diggerhi Tfork ’was done, the lead was cieareij 
He east the maiiiiole up ; below it muck 
Floated, the hold wbs full, the water leered. 

Ai of Ms labour had but made a hole 
By which to leap to death ; he saw black dust 
Float on the bubbles- of that brimming bowl, 

He drew a breath and took his life in trust, 

And plunged head foremost into that black pit, 

Where floating cargo bumped against the beams. 

He groped a choking passage blind with grit, 

The roaring in Ms ears was shot with screams. 
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So, B'itli a bursting heart and roaring ears 
He flouiiclCTed in that sunk ship\s inky womb, 

Browned in deep water for what seemed iike years, 
Buried ali¥e and groping through the tomb, 

Till suddenly the beams against Ms back 
■Gave, .and the winter on his eyes was bright ; 

He shot up through a hatchway foul with wrack ■ ' ' 
Into clean air and life and dazzling light, ■ 

And striking out, he saw the fo’c's’le gone, 

Vanished, below the water, .and the mast ' 

Standing columnar from the sea ; it shone 
.Proud, with its colours %ing to the last ■■ 

.And. all about, a many- wrinkled tide 

Smoothed and erased its eddies, wandering .chilled, ■ ; - ' 

Like glutted purpose, trying to decide 

If its achievement had been what it willed*' 

And men in boats were there ; ' they helped him in* 

He gulped for breath and watched .that patch of smooth, 
Shaped iike, the vessel, wrinkle into grin, 

Furrow to waves and bare a yellow tooth. 

Then the masts leaned until the shroud-screws gave. . . 
All disappeared — her masts, her colours, ail. 

He saw the yardarms tilting to the grave ; 

.He .heard the. siren of a tugboat call, 

.And .'.saw .her speeding, foaming at the bow,: 

Bringing the blast-charge that had. come ■too..la.,te. ' 
He heard one shout, ‘‘It isn’t wanted' now.”, '■ 

Time’s minute-hand had been the. hand of Fate. ., . 

Then the boats turned ; they brought, him: to the shore. 
Men crowded round him, touched him, and were kind ; 
The Mate walked with Mm, silent, to the store. 

He said, “ We’ve left the best of us behind,” 

Then, as he wrung his sodden clothes, the Mate 
Gave Mm a drink of rum, and talked awhile 
Of men and ships and unexpected Fate ; 

And darkness came and cloaked the river’s guile, 
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So that its liiidclled hurry:' was not seen, 

Only iiiacie louder, till" the,. Ml moon climbed 
Over the forest, floated, ■ and 'was queen. 

Within the town a temple-belfry .eiiimed. 

Then, upon silent pads, a tiger crept 
Do%ii to the river-brink, and crouching there 
Wat died it intently, till you thought he. slept 
lint for Ills ghastly eye and stiffened hair. 

Then, tre.ii'ibliog at a lost more fell tha.n h.is, 
He roared and bounded back to coverts lone,. 
Where, among moonlit beauty, slaughter is,. 
Filling the rriarvellous night with .niy;riad groan. 
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WATCHING BY A SICK-B:ED 

I HEARD the wind all day, 

And what it was trying to say. 

I heard the wind ail night 
Rave as it ran to fight ; 

After the wind the rain, 

And then the wind again 

Running across the MU 

As it runs stiU. . , 

And all day long the sea 
WTiiild not let the land be, 

But ail night heaped her sand 
On to the land ; . 

I saw" her glimmer wiiite 
.All through the night, 

Tossing the horrid hair 
Still tossing there. 

And all day long the stone 
Felt bow' the wind was llown ;■ ■ 
And all night long the rock 
Stood the sea’s shock ; 

While, from the window, I 
Looked out, and wondered wiiy, 

Why at such length 

Such force should fight such strength. 
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S O I have known this' life. 

These bead's of colo'ured daySs 
This self the string, 

IVhat Is this thing ? 


Not beauty, no ; not greed, 
Ob, .not indeed ; 

Not all, though much ; 

Its colour is not such. 

It has no eyes to .see. 

It has no ears ; , 

It Is a red hour’s war :■ 
Followed by tears. 

It Is an hour of time. 

All hour of road, 

.Flesh is its goad ; 

Yet, in the sorrowing lands, 
Women .and men take hands. 

O earth, give us the corn, 
Come rain, come sun ; 

We men who have been ' born 
'.'Have'.':' tasks , undone. . 'v; 

Out of this earth 
Comes the thing birth, 

The thing unguessed, unwon. 
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0 WE'SicjfEB iri£iD 5 that for a little laile 
Cra^Ms beaeatL heaveo for his brother’s blooci 
V' hose days the placets number with their slytc 
f'o all eaftii is sla¥e, ail living, food i 

U wittienr.g oum. within whose foliled slid! 
lie^r-yet- tbr- seed., the spirit’s quickening corn, 
It-at Thu;,"' aiid Sun will change out of the cdl 
into gre£i? meadows, in the world irabom ! 

II Beauty L * a dream, do but resolve 

n'’d di‘i .dm:! cvnie, that in the stiiuborn clay 

t'GorLu; to make: perfect till the rocks dissolve, 

Tiue barriers burst, aiid Bea?ity takes her way : 
Beauty Iiersclf, within whose blossoming Spring 
Even wf etched nian shall clap his hands and sing. 


Out of the .^jpedal ceiBs most special sense 
Came the siigge.vlion when tl;.e light was sv'cet ; 

All skill, all beauty, all magnilicence, 

Are hints sc caught, man’s glimpse of ilic eompieta 
And, though the body rots, that sense survives ; 
Bciiig of life's own essence, it endures 
(Fruit of the spirit’s tillage in men’s lives) 

R.oiiiid all this ghost that v^mndering flesh immui'es. 
That h our friend, who, when the iron brain 
Assails, or the earth clogs, or the sun hides, 

Is the good God to whom none calls in vain, 

Marias Achieved Good, which, being Life, abides ; 
The man-made God, that man in happy breath 
Makes in despite of Time and dusty Death* 



You are the link which binds us each to each. 
Passion, or too much thought, alone can end 
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Efen in. the blindiBg war I have know'n this, 
That flesh is but the carrier of a ghost 
Who, through his longing, touches that wliicii is 
Even as the sailor knows the foreign coast. 

So by the bedside of the dying black 
I felt our uncouth souls subtly made one : 
Forgiven, the meanness of each other’s Iac:k | 
f\)rgiven, the petty tale of iil things done. 

Wt* were but Man, who for a tale of days 
Seeks the one city by a million ways. 


I COULD not sleep for thinking of the sky, 

The imendiiig sky, witfi all its milhoiii suns 
Which turn. their planets everlastingly ■ 

In ootliing, Huiere the iire-liaired comet riiiis. 

• If I could sail that nothing, I should . cross 
. Silence and emptiness with dark stars passing ; 

Tiieri, in the darkness, see a point of gloss 
Burn to a. glow, and glare, and keep amassing, 

■ And rage into a sun with wandering planets, 

'.And dr'^p behind ; and then,, as I proceed, 

See- his last light upon his last moon’s g,m'iiites ' - ; 

Die to a dark that would be night iod-eed 
Night where my sou! might sail a million years 
In nothing, not even Death, .not even tears. 

VI ■ ' ' ■ ■ 

How did the nothing come, how did. these fires, 

These million-leagues of fires, first toss their hair. 
Licking the moons from heaven in their ireg, . 

Flinging them forth for them to wander 'there'? 

..W-hat was the Mind ? Was it a mind which t'hougljt *f 
Or chance ? or law ? or conscious law ? or power If 
Or a vast balance by vast clashes wrought ? 

Or Time at trial with Matter, for an hour ? 

Or is It all a body where the cells 

Are living things supporting something strange, 

Whose mighty heart the singing planet swells 
As it shoulders nothing in unending change ? 

Is this green earth of many-peopled pain 
Part of a life, a ceil within a brain ? 
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It may be, so ; but let the unknown be. 

■ ' We^ on this earth, are servants of the sun : 

Out of the SUB comes all the quick in me, 

His golden touch is life to everyone. 

■f , His power it is that makes us spin tliroiigii space, i 

' His youth is April and Ms manhood bread ; ' 
Beauty is but a looking on his face ; 

He clears the- mind, he makes the roses" red. 

What he may be, who knows ? But' we are his ; ' 
We roll through nothing round him, year by year, 
The withering leaves upon a tree which is, 

Each with Ms greed, his little power, his fear, 
What we may be, who knows ? But every one 
Is dust on dust a servant of the sun. 


vni 

| , The Kings go by with jewelled crowns ; 

Their horses gleam, their banners shake, their spears are 
many. 

j The sack of many-peopled towns 

i' Is all their dream ; 

i i:, , ^ The: way they take ' 

t Leaves but a ruin in the brake, 

I And, in the furrow that the ploughmen make, 

! A stampiess penny ; a tale, a dream. 

; I The merchants reckon up their gold ; 

;j| ’| Their letters come, their ships arrive, their freights are 

glories , , 

The profits of their treasure sold 
They tell and sum ; 

Their foremen drive 
The servants starved to half-alive, 

Whose labours do but make the earth a hive 
Of stinking stories ; a tale, a dream. 
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The priests are singing in their stalls ; . 

Their their iBcense burns, their pra}'!©! 

ckiiioiirs ; 

Yet Gml is as the sparrow fails ; 

The ivy drifts, 

The votive urns 

.. Are ail left ujid when Fortune turns 5 
Ihe god is but a niarfoie for the kerns 
To break uilJi Iiafiiroers : a tale, a dreaotit 

0 Beaiit 3 r, let me know again ■ ^ ^ 

The green earth cold, the April ram, the quiet waten 
^ hgiiring sky, 

The one' star risen. 

So sliall I pass into the feast 

Not touched by King, niercliant, or priest ; 

Know the red spirit of the beast, 

Be the green grain ; 

Escape from prison. 


What is this life which uses living cells 
It knows not how nor why, for no known end, 
This sou! of man upon whose fragile., shells 
Of' blood and brain Ms very powers depend ? 

■ Pour out Its little blood or touch its brain, 

The thing is helpless, gone, no longer known ; 
The carrion cells are never man again, 

: No hand relights the little candle blown. 

It comes not “from Without, but from the sperm 
Fed 111 the womb ; it is a man-made thing 
That takes from man its power to live a term, 
Served by live cells of which it is the King, 

Can it be blood and brain ? It is most great. 
Through blood and brain alone it wrestles Fate. 


Cam it be blood and brain, this transient force 
lYhieh, by an impulse, seizes flesh and grows 
To man, the thing less splendid than the horse, 
More blind than owls, less lovely than the rose 1 
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Oh, by a power unknown it works t.iie cells 
Of blood and brain ; it has the pom^r to see 
Beyond the apparent thing the sometliing else 
Wlileli it inspires dust to bring to be* 

Both Mood and brain are Its fniperfeel toolSj 
Easily wrecked, soon worn, slow to a! fain ; 
Only by years of toil the master rules 
To lovely ends those servants, blood and biaii 
And Heath, a touch, a germ, has still f!ie fore* 
To make him ev’n as the rose, the owl, tlie ii,s. 


Not blood and brain its servants are; 
Tbert Is a liner power that needs no 
Wl;€»se lovely service distance eaniiot bar, 

Nor the green sea with all her hdl of wa^'ts ; 
Nor snowy mountains, nor the deserf sand, 

Not heat, noi- storm, it bends to no control ; 

It is a streteiiing .of the spirit "'’s liand 
To touch the brother's or the sister's soul; 

So that from darkness In the narrow room.' 

I can step- forth and be about her heart. 
Needing no star, no lantern in the gloom, 

No word f’rO'Hi her, no pointing on the eliarb^ 
Only red knowledge of a window filing 
Wide to the night, and calling without toiigiie# 

XII 

Dsop me the seed, that I even in my bmln 
May be its nourishing earth* No mortal kno^"** 
From what immortal granary comes the grain, 
Nor how the earth conspires to make the rose :? 
But from the dust and from the wetted mud 
Comes help, given ‘or taken ; so with me. 

Deep in my brain the essence of my blood 
Shall give it stature until Beauty be* 

It will look down, even as the burning dower 
Smiles upon June, long after I am gone* 
Dust-footed Time will never teli its hour, 
Through dusty Time its rose will draw men on, 
Through dusty Time its beauty will make plain 
Man, and,' Without, a spirit-scattering grain. 
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blit IVithoul' tbere is no spirit seattering ; 
hnt Life* most fertile but imwise, 

eliange in tlie sun’s heat and efood'i 

WliftTIflg* 

Pfvciiant wilii self, by inner eyes. 

Ilierf! is ri'ii sower* nor seed for any tillage t 
K falling but the grey brain’s pash, and Uie tense 
%n-J liiiAf fiocir fticiA of the Being’s little viliaoe 
Feeling for truth ’o the little Tcins^that tlirilio 
i'here is nn Sioraig. but digging, year by year, 

In fi hiil''s heart, now one way* now another*^^ 
fill the ro«'^k lyrt'-j^ks and the valle}^ is made cleat'* 

Ami the poor 'Fool stands, and knows the mn for bit 
■' brotlier, 

And the Soul shakes wings like a bird escaped from cage, 
And the tribe moves on to camp m its heritage. 


10, XIV 

; You are too beaiitifol for mortal eyes, 

if You the divine iinapprehended soul ; 

’ The red ivomi in the marrow of the wise 

I Stirs as you pass* but never sees you whole* 

i Even as "the vratcher in the midnight tower 

Knows from a change in heaven an unseen star, 
So iroHi yoaf beauty, so from the summer flower, 
So from the light, one guesses what you are. 

So in the darkness does the traveller come 
To same lil chinks through which he eamiot see, 
More tha?i o light, nor hear, more than a hiimi 
Of the great hall where Kings in council be. 

So, in the grave* the red and moutbless worm 
Knows of the soul that held Ms body firm, 

, XV,. ■■ 

Is it a sea on which the souls embark 
Out of the body* as meH’ put to sea ? 

Or do we come like candles in the 'dark 
In the rooms in cities in eternity f 
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!s it a darkness that our powers can light f 
Is thiSj our little lantern of maifs love, 

A help to find friends wandering in the night 
In .the unknown country with no star above ? 

Or is it sleep, unknowing, outlasting clocks 
That outlast men, that, though the cockcrow ring, 
Is but one peace, ^ of the substance of the rocks ; 

Is but one space in the now unquickened thing ; 

Is but one joy, that, though the million tire, 

Is one,' always the same, one life, one fire ? 


XVI 

THE SHIP 


Before Man’s labouring wisdom gave me birth : : 
I had not even seen the light of day ; , 

Down in the centra! darkness of the earth, 
Crushed by the weight of continents I lay, 
Ground by the weight to heat, not knowing then 
The air, the light, the noise, the world of men. 


THE TREES 

We grew on mountains where the glaciers cry, 

Infinite sombre armies of us stood 

Below the snow-peaks which defy the sky ; 

A song like the gods moaning filled our wood ; 
We knew no men ; our life was to stand stanch, 
Singing our song, against the avalanche, 

• THE HEMP AND ELAX ■ 

We were a million grasses on the hill, 

A million herbs which bowed as the wind blew, 
Trembling in every fibre, never still ; 

Out of the summer earth sweet life we drew. 
Little blue-flowered grasses up the glen, 

Glad of the sun, what did we know of men I 


THE ORE 


THE SHIP 
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THE W0EKEES 

We tore the iron from the mouniaio’s hold,' 

By blasting ires we smithied it to steel ; , 

-Out of the' shapeless stone we learned to mould ■, 
The sweeping bow, the rectilinear keel ; ' 

We heiTcd the pine to plank, we split the fir, ' 

We polled the myriad flax to fashion her. ■ ' 

Out of a million lives our knowledge came, 

A million subtle craftsmen forged the means ; 
Steam was our handmaid, and our servant flame. 
Water our strength, all bowed to our machines, 
Oiife of the rock, the tree, the ■springing herb, 

We built this wandering beauty so superb. 

THE SAiLOBS 

We, who were born on earth and live by air, 

Blake this thing pass across the fata! floor, 

The speechless sea ; alone w^e commune there, 
i;;:•': ■■^^'', , Jesting with Death, that ever-open door, 
i Smi, moon, and stars are signs by which we drive 

■ This wind-blowm iron like a thing alive. . 

■ THE 'SHIP 

P ::.■■"•r^ ■■ ■ ■■•■ 

I march across great waters like a queen, 

I whom so many wisdoms helped to make ; 

Over the uncriiddled billows of seas green 
I blanch the bubbled highway of my wake. 

By me my wandering tenants clasp the hands 
And know the thoughts of men in other lands. 


xvii 

THE BLACKSBIITII 

The blacksmith in Ms sparky forge 
Beat on the white-hot softness there ; 
Ever as he beat he sang an air 
To keep the sparks out of his gorge. 




THE BLACKSMITH 



So many shoes the blaeksinitli heat, 

So oianj shares and links for traces, 

So many batiders® struts and braces, 
Siieh tackling for the chaiii-foTe-shi'ur, 

Tliatj lo Ms pride'j big words he spa!:e j 
I air. ilie master of my trade : 

\TLai iron Is good for I have laade^ 

1 riiCtke what is lo iron to ina’ke«^' 

Da}Iy he sang thus by his fire, 

Tir^ cne day, as he poised his stroke 
Above nis bar, the iron spoke ; 

Yoii boaster, drop your hanirner, liar i 

The hariimer dropped out of Ids haiiclj 
The iron rose, it gathered shape, ■ . 

it took the blacksmith by the nape, 
it pressed him to the furnace,, and 

Heaped fire upon him til! his form 
Was molten, flinging sparks aloft, 

Until his bones were melted soft, 

His hairs crisped in a fiery stor,ai. 

The i-ron drew him from the blase 
To place lii-m on the anvil ; tlieii 
It beat him from the shape of nieii, 

Like drugs the apothecary brays ; 

Beat him to ploughing coulters, beat 
Body and blood to links ,of chain, 

With endless hammerings of pain , 
Unending torment of white heat ; 

And did not stop the .work, but still 
Beat on him while the furnace, roared* v : 
The blacksmith suffered and implored, ';^ 
With iron bonds upon his will. : 

And, though' he could not die nor shrink, 
He felt Ms being beat by force 
To horseshoes stamped on by the horse, 
And into troughs whence cattle drink. 
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fie fflt his blood, his dear delight, 

Beat iiitci shares, he felt it rive ^ ■ 

The grceo earth red ; he was alive, 

Dragged through the earth by horses’ migl:! 


Ife fcJt Ids brain, that once had planned 
Ills flaily life, changed to a chain . ... 

Whic'h airbed a sail or dragged a wain, 
Or lioLsted shiploads to the land. 


Ilf" felt Ills heart, that once had thriilecl 
With love of wife and little ones, 

Cut oiii and mingled with his bones 
To pin the bricks where men rebuild* 


Ife felt his ver>" self impelled 
To eommoQ uses, till he cried-; 

There ’s more within me than, is tried, 
More than you ever think to weld. 


“ For all my pain I am only used 
To make the props for daily labour | 

I burn, i ain beaten like a tabour 
To. make men tools : I am abused. 

Deep in the wdnte heat where I gasp 
I see the iirimastered finer powers, , 

Iron by cunning wrought to flowers, 
File-W'Orked, not tortured by the rasp. 

Deep. In this- fire-tortured mind 
Thought bends the bar in subtler w^'ays ; 
It glows Into the mass, its rays 
Purge, till the iron is refined.. 

Then, as the full moon draws the tide 
Out of the vague uncaptained sea, 

Some moony-power there ought to be 
To work on ore ; it should be tried. 

By this fierce fire in which I ache 
I see new fires not yet begun, 

A blacksmith smithying with the sun, 

At unmade things man ought to make. 
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” Life is not jfire and blows, but thought, 
Attention kindling into Joy ; 

Those who make nothing new destroy : 

0 me, what evil I have wrought ! 

O me I ” and as he moaned he saw 
His iron master shake ; he felt 
No blow, nor did the fire melt 
His flesh, he was released from law. 

He sat upon the anvil top 

Dazed, as the iron was dazed ; he took 

Strength, seeing that the iron shook ; 

He said r . ‘‘ This , cruel time must stop/* 



He seized the iron and held Mm fast 
With pincers, in the midmost blaze ; 

A million sparks went million ways, 

The cowhorn handle plied the blast. 

‘‘ Burn, then,” he cried ; the fire was white, 
The iron was whiter than the fire. 

The- firebiast made the embers twire 
The blacksmith’s arm began to smite. 

First vengeance for old pain, and then : 
Beginning hope of better things ; 

Then swordblades for the sides of Kings „ 
And corselets for the breasts of men ; 

And crowns and such-like joys and gems, 

■ And stars of honour for the pure, v 
Jewels of honour to endure, 

Beautiful women’s diadems ; 

And coulters, sevenfold-twinned, to rendi 
And girders to ■uphold the tower, 

Harness for unimagined power, 

New ships to make the billows bend ; 

And stores of fire-compelling things 
By which, men dominate and pierce 
The iron-imprisoned universe, 

Where angels lie with banded wings« 
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XVIII 

' THE FRONTIER 

Cotta, Lucius. Theie Chief 

I C'oTTA. Would God the route would come for boiiie, 

4' My tkwl ! this place, day after day, 

j A^fonrith of heavy march from Rome ! 

TIisS camp, the troopers’ huts of clay, 

I The horses tugging?: at their pins, 

The roaring brook and then the whins, 

And nothing new to do or say I 
Lucius. They, say the tribes are up. 

■„ : Cotta. Who knows ! 

Lucius. Our scouts say that they saw their fires. ' 

, Cotta. Well, if we fight it ’s only blows 
' And hogging horses in the mires. 

?4, , , ■ ■' Lucius. Their raiders crossed the line last night, 
i.h: Eastward from this, to raid the stud ; 

They stole our old chiefs stallion, Kite. 

-I ,: . He ’s in pursuit. 

Cotta. That looks like blood, 

y Lucius. Well, better that than dicing here 
fy. ,, , Beside this everlasting stream. 

: . Cotta. My God I I was in Rome last year, 

; Under the sun ; it seems a dream. 

? Lucius. Things are not going well in Rome ; 

This frontier war is wasting men 

i f Like water, and the Tartars come 

I In hordes. 

I Cotta. We beat them back agen. 

I Lucius. ^So far we have, and yet I feel 
I The empire is too wide a bow 

I For one land’s strength. 

I Cotta. The stuR ’s good steel. 

I Lucius. Too great a strain may snap it, though. 

If we were ordered ’home . , . 

Cotta. Good Lord I . . , 

Lucius. If . . . then our friends, the tribesmen there, 
I Would have glad days. 
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Cotta. This towo woiiltl flare 

To warm old Foxfoot and ills horde. 

Lucius. We have not been forethoughtful lierei 
Pressing the men to fill the ranks ; 

Centurions sweep the province clear. 

Cotta. Rightly. 

Lucius. Perhaps. 

Cotta. We get no thanks, 

Lucius. We strip the men for troops abroad. 

And leave the women and the slaves 
For merchants and their kinci The graveijs 
Of half each province line the road ; ” 

These people could not stand a day 
Against the tribes, with us avray. 

Cotta. Rightly. 

Lucius. Perhaps. 

Cotta. ^ Jlere comes the Chief ; 

Lucius, Sir, did your riders eatch the thief ? 
Chief. No ; he got clear and keeps the horse. 

But bad news always comes with worse : 

The frontier ’s fallen, we’re recalled, 

Our army ’s broken, Rome ’s appalled I ■ 

My God ! the whole world ’s in a blaze. 

So now weVe done with idle days, 

Fooling on frontiers. Boot and start. 

It gives a strange tee! in the heart 
To think that this, that Rome has made, 

Is done with. Yes, the stock ’s decayed. 

We march at once. You mark my words t 
We’re done, we’re crumbled into sherds ; ■ 

We shall not see this place again 
When once we go. 

Lucius. Do none remain ? 

Chief. No, none ; ail march. Here ends the play. 
March, and bum camp. The order ’s gone ; 

Your men have sent your baggage on. 

Cotta. My God I hark how the trumpets bray I 
Chief. They do. You see the end of things. 

The power of a thousand kings 
Helped us to this, and now the power 
Is so much hay that was a fiower. 

Lucius, We have been very great and strong. 
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Ch’fEf* That over now. 

Lirciirs* It be long 

Before the world will see out like. 

Chief. kept these thieves beyond the dyke 

A good IciiJg times here on the Wall. 

Oiloiieh cHight to sound a call 
fo mark tin: eiid of this. 

CiiifiF. We ought. 

Hier. '*1 thP liilhtop where we fought 
1^1 i tu/hviT there ia the whin. 

Ol'ji riitfiafi knave ! Come on ! FaH lo ! 


XIX 


N’ioht is on the downland, on the lonely mooriaiids 
rii'i the liOls where the wind goes ovei sheep-bitten tiirfg 
Whtrv. fhe beet beats upon the unplougiied poorkiii 
4ii<i the pine- v/oocis roar like the surf. 




Here the Homan lived on the wind-barren looelj, 
Daik BOW and haunted by the moorland fowl ; 
None comes here now but the peewit only, 

And motfa-Iike death in the owL 


Beauty was here, on this beetle-droning dowriland ; 
The thought of a Ciissar in the purple eame 
Frurii the palace by the Tiber in the Roman towiilaed 
To this wind-swe-pt Mil with no name. 


Lonely Beauty came here and was here in sadness, 
Brave as a thought on the frontier of the mind, 
la the camp of the wild upon the march of madness^ 
The bright-eyed Queen of the Blind. 

Now where Beauty was are the wind-withered gorsei, 
Moaning like old men in the iiill-wind*s blast ; 

The flving sky Is dark with nmning horses. 

And the night is Ml of the past. 
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MIDNIGHT 

The fox came up by Stringer’s Pound ; 

He smelt the south-west warm on the ground^ 
From west to east a feathery smell 
Of blood on the wing-quills tasting well. 

A buck’s hind-feet thumped on the sod, 

The whip-like grass snake went to clod, 

The dog-fox put his nose in the air 
To taste what food was wandering there. 
Under the clover down the hill 
A hare in form that knew his will. 

Up the hill the warren aw’^ake 

And the badger showing teeth like a rake. 

Down the hill the two twin thorpes 

Where the crying night owl waked the corpse*. 

And the moon on the stilly windows bright 

Instead of a dead man’s waking light'. ' ■ ■ 

The cock on Ms perch that shook his W'irig ■ ' 
When the clock struck for the chimes to ri,ng'r 
A duck that muttered, a rat that ran, 

And a horse that stamped, remembering man. 


XXI 

Of on the downs the red-eyed kestrels hover, ■ 

Eyei ,ng the grass. 

The ield-m.ouse flits like a shadow into cover 
As their shadows pass. 

Men are burning the gorse on the down’s shoulder ; 

A drift of smoke 

Glitters with fire and hangs, and the skies smoulder, 

And the lungs choke. 

Once the tribe did thus on the downs, on these down 
burning 

Men in the frame, 

Crying to the gods of the downs till their brains were 
turning 

And the gods-^eame. 
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4iid to-day mi the downs, in the wind, the hawks the 
grasses, 

In blood and air. 

Something passes rue and cries as it passes, 

Ofi the elmlk downiaiid bare. 


No man takes tne larm, 
Nothing grows there ; 

The ivy’s arm 
Strangles the rose there. 

Old Farmer Kyrle 
.Farmed there the last ; 

He beat his girl 

{It ’s seven years past). 

After market it was 
He beat his girl j 
lie liked his glass. 

Old Farmer Kyrie, 

Old Kyrle’s son 
Said to his father : ■ . 

Now, dad, you ha’ done,, 

Fil kill yon rather !■ 

“ Stop beating sister, 

Or by God Fil kill you ! ” 
Kyrle was full of liquor — 

Old : Kyrle said : “ Will yon f *’ 

Kyrle took his cobb’d stick 
And beat his daughter ; 

He said : I’ll teach my chick 
As a father onghter.” 

Young Will, the son, 

Heard his sister shriek ; 

He took his gun 
Quick as a streak. 


NO MAN TAKES THE FAEM 


He said : ‘‘ Now, dad, 

Stop, once for all ! ” 
lie . was a good lad, 

Good at kicking the ball« 

His father clubbed 
The giri on the liead« 

Yoirng Will upped 
And -shot Mm dead. 

Now, sister,’^ said W'ii.b 
** Fve a-killed father. 

As I said I'd kill. 

O my love, Fd rather 

A4vi!l Mm again ■ 

Than see you suffer. 

O my little Jane, 

Kiss good-bye to your brotIie% 

I won't see you again. 

Nor the cows homing, 

Nor the mice in the grala^ 

Nor the primrose eomi-og., 

No.r the fair, nor folk. 

Nor the summer flowers 
Growing on the w^oid, 

■Nor ought that 's ours. 

Not Tib the cat, 

Not - Stub the mare, 

Nor old dog Pat, 

Never anywhere. ^ 

■ For Fli be hung 
In Gloucester prison. 

When the bell ’s rung 
And the sun risend* 

. . 3jt . . ' * ■ ♦ , 

They hanged Will 
As Will said ;• ■ 

With one thrill 
They choked him dead. 


“ NO MAN TAKES THE FABM ” 
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Jane m^alked the wold''' 

Like a grey gander'; - 
All grown old 
She 'woiild wander,. 


Slie died 'soon r 
At 'high'tide, 

Al‘ fiiii 111000^ ■ 

Jane cliecL 

1'lie brook chatters 
As at .first ; 

The farm It waters 
Is accurst, 

No mao takes it. 
Nothing grows there ; 
Biood str&,iks it, 

A ghost goes there. 


xxm 

A IIONDIED years ago they quarried for the stone here ; 
The carts came throogli the wood by the track still plain. ; 
The drills show in the rock where the blasts were blown 

'...he.re,. ■ 

They show up dark after rain. 

Then the last eart of stone went away through the wood, 
To bi.iiltl the great house for some April of a w'omaii, 

Till her beauty stood in stone, as her man’s thought made 
it good, ■ f ■ ■ " 

And the dumb rock was made human, , 


The house still stands, but the April of its glory 
Is gone, long -since, with the beauty that has gone | 
She wandered away west, it is an old sad story ; 

It is best not, talked upon. 
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hcnbeed yeaes ago « . , , 


And tile Hi an has gone, too, but the; quarry that he miuh, 
Whenever April . cDines' as' it came in old time, 

Is, a dear cielig.ht to- the man w.tio, loves a maid, 

FO'.r, the primrose comes from, the lime. « . . ■ 


And .the blackbird builds below the catkin simkings 
And the sweet white -violets are beauty in the blood, 
.And- daffodils, are there, an-d the black tiiorii blossom 
breaking , . ' 

Is a' wild white beautjMB bud. 


XXIV 

Herk the legion halted, 'here the ranks were broken, 

And the men fell out to gather woo-d ; 

And the green wood smoked, and bitter words were 
spoken, 

And the triiia pets' called to food, , 


And the sentry on the rampart saw the distance dying 
In the smoke of distance blue and far, 

And beard tbe curiew calling and the owl replying 
As the night came cold with one star; 


And thought of home beyond, over moorlhnd, over 
marshes, 

Over hills, over the sea, across the .plains, -across the pass, 
By a bright sea trodden by the sMps^^ of Tarshis, 

The farm, with cicada, in the grass*: . 


And thought, as I ; “ Perhaps, I may be done with 
living 

To-morrow, when vre fight. I shall see those souls no 
-more.'-" 

0 beloved souls, be beloved in forgiving 
The deeds and the words that make me sore.” 
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We danced away care till the Mdler’s eyes blinkedj 
And at supper, at midnight, our wine glasses chinked ; 
Then we aanced till the roses that hung round the waif 
Were broken red petals that did rise and did fall 
To the ever-turning couples of the bright-eyed and gay 
Singing in the midnight to dance care away. 

Then the dancing died out and the carriages carne,^ 

And the beauties took their cloaks and the men did the 
■ ■ same, 

And the wheels crunched the gravel and the lights were 
tiiriied down, 

And the tired beaijties dozed through the cold drive to 
town. 

Nan. .was the belle, and she married her beau, 

Who drank, and then beat her, and she died long ago ;■ 

And Bfary, her sister, is married, and gone 

To a tea-planter’s lodge, in the plains, in Ceylon. 

And Dorothy’s sons have been killed out in France, 

And .May lost her man in the August advance, 

And.;. Em the man jilted, and she .lives ail alone 

In the house of this dance which seems burnt in my bone, 

Margaret and Susan and Marian and Phyllis, 

With red lips laughing and the beauty of lilies, 

And the grace of 'wild-swans and a wonder of bright hair, 
Dancing among roses with petals in the air — 

All, all are gone, and Hetty’s little maid 
is so like her mother that it makes me afraid. 

And Rosalind’s son, whom I passed in the street, 

Clinked on the pavement with the spurs on Ms feet. 


Long, long ago, when ail the glittering earth 
Was heaven itself, when drunkards in the street 
Were like mazed kings shaking at giving birth 
To acts of war that sickle men like wheat ; 
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When the white clover opened Paradise 
And God lived in a cottage up the brooks 
Beftiity, you lifted up^my sleeping eyes 
And filled my heart with longing witli a look. 
And all the day I searched but could not lind 
The beautiful dark*eyed who touched me tliere, 
Delight in her made trouble In my roirid. 

She wa§. within ail nature, everywhere. 

The breath I breathed, the brook, the flower, tl 
Were her, her word, her beauty, all she was.. 


Might came again, but' now I could not sleep; 

The owls were watching in the yew, the mice 
Gnawed at the wainscot* The mid dark was deep. 

The "death-watch knocked the dead man*s summoni 
thrice. 

The cats upon the pointed housetops peered 
About the chimneys, with lit eyes wdiich saw 
Things in, the darkness, moving, whicli they feared ; 

The midnight filled the quiet house with aw^e, 

So, cneeping down the stair, I drew the bolt 
And passed into the darkness, and I knew 
That beauty was brought near by my revolt. 

Beauty was in the moonlight, -in the dew, 

But more within myself, wdiose venturous tread 
Walked the dark house where death-ticks called the dead« 


Evem after all these years there comes the dream 
Of lovelier life than this in some new earth, 

In the full summer of that unearthly gleam 
Which lights the spirit when the brain gives birth 
Of a perfected I, in happy hours, 

Treading above the sea that trembles there, 

A path through thickets of immortal flowers 
That only grow where sorrows never were ; 


SONNETS 
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Anci at a tiiriis of coming face to face 
Witli fleaiityts self, that Beautj I ha¥e soiiglit 
In wuMicn’slirarts, in frienci^ in many n plate, 

In barren liours passed at grips with thouglit, 

Beauty of wTsman, comrade, earth and sea, 

Incarnate llioiight come, face to face .with met 


XXIX 

If 1 M.ubi ro’"ie 17a Vi (o that aeaf 

Whmt unci] I eame, w’here Eeanty mil ino¥ed^ 

Where by tlit* sea, 1 her face to face, 

Tlka.1 soul all re by v/hich the world .has loved ; 

If, as I stoov! at gaze among the leayes, 

She woiihl aiyjuar nmm as oacej before, 

WMk tii7 red lierdsmaii gathered up his sheaves 
And briiiirriing waters trembled up t.he shore ; 

If, m I gazeib her Beauty that: dumb. 

In tliat old time, before I learned to speak, 

Would I eaii to me and revelation come, 

Words to the lips and eolojir to the cheek, 

Joy with Its seariog-iroii would bom me 'wise ; 

I should know all, all powers, all mysteries. 


XXX. 

ifr.PR in the self is all that man can know 
Of id! the wonder, all the power, 

All tiie unearthly colour^ ail the glow, 

ill the self wMeh withers like a flower ; 
Here in the self which fades as hours pass, 
And droops and dies and rots and is forgotten 
Sooner, by ag^^s, than the mirroring glass 
In which it sees its glory still uorotten. 

Here 31 , i the flesh, within the flesh, behind, 
Swift In the blood and throbbing on the bone^ 
Beauty herself, the imi versa! mind, 

Eternal April wandering alone ; 

The God, the holy Ghost, the atoning Lord, 
Here in the flesh, the never yet explored,^ 
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Flesh, I have knocked at many a dusty door, 
Gone down full many a windy midnight lane, 
Probed in old walls and felt along tlie floor, ■ 
Pressed in blind hope the lighted window^fiane* 
But useless -ail, though sometimes when the moon 
Was full in heaven and the"sea was full, ■ 

Along my body’s alleys came a tiine, 

Pla3^ed in the tavern by the BeaiitlfuL 
Then for an instant I have felt at point 
To find and seize her, w'hosoe’er she be, 

Whether ■ some saint whose glory doth anoint 
Those W'hom she loves, or but a part of me, 

Or something that the things not understood 
Make for their uses out of flesh and bioocL* : 


XXXII 

B'UT.. all has passed, the tune has died away* ' ' 
The glamour gone, the glor}^ ; is it chance ' 

Is the unfeeling mud stabbed by a ray 
Cast by an unseen splendour’s great advafice ?, 
Or does the glory gather crumb by cnioib 
Unseen, within, as coral islands rise. 

Till suddenly the apparitions come 
Above the surface, looking at the skies ? 

Or does sweet Beaut}?' dwell in lovely tilings 
Scattering the holy hiotings of her name 
In women, in dear friends, in flow^ers, in springs. 
In the brook’s voice, for us to catch the same f 
Or is it we who are Beauty,, w^e who ask ? • - : 
We by whose gleams the world fulfils its taskr;:' ; 


.. .'XXXIII. ■ ' 

These myriad days, these many thousand hours, 
A man’s long life, so choked with dusty things, 
How little perfect poise with perfect powers, 

Joy at the heart and Beauty at the springs. 
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One lioiir, nr two, or three, in lon^^ years scattered 
Sparks from a sinithy that have fired a tliatcb, 
Art'.: ali that life has given and all that mattered ; 
Tlie rest, all heaving at a moveless latch. 

For these, so many years of useless toil, 

Despair, (mdravour/and again despair, 

Sweat, that the base machine may have its oil, 
Idle dehghi to tempt one everywhere. 

A life upon tht cross. To make amends, 

Tliret‘ llHiiihci rr-einories that the deathbed ends. 


Tiierb:, on the darkened deathbed, dies the brain 
That Hared three several times in seventy years. 
It cannot lift the silly hand again. 

Nor speak, eof sing, it neither secvS nor hears ; 

And muffled moiirners put it in the ground 
And then go home, and in the earth it lies 
Too dark for vision and too deep for, sound. 

The million cells that made a good man wise. 

Yet for a few short years an influence stirSj, 

A- sense or wraith or essence of him dead, . . 
Wliich ma,kes !.nsensate things its ministers ' " 

To those beloved, .his spirit’s daily bread ; 

Then that, too, fades ; in book or deed a spark 
Lingers, then that, too, fades ; then all Is dark. 


So in the empty sky the stars appear, 

Are bright in heaven marching through the sky 
Spinning their planets, each one to his year, 
Tossing their fiery hair until they die ; 

Then in the tower afar the watcher sees 
The sun, that burned, less noble than it was. 
Less noble still, until by dim degrees 
No spark of him is specklike in his glass. 
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Thee blind and dark in heaven the son, I'^roeeeds, 
Yast* dead and hideous, kiioc.kirig on his nioons, 
Till crashing on his like creation brcieds, 

Striking such life, a constellation swoons ; 

From dead things striking fire a new sun springs, 
New fire, new life, new^ planets with new wings. 


It may be so with us. that in the dark, 
When we have done' with time and wander 
Some meeting of the blind may strike a sps:i 
And to Death’s empty mansion give a graci 
' It may be, that the loosened sou! may find 
Some new delight of living without limbs, 
Bodiless Joy of- flesh-untrammellecl mind, 
Peace like a sky where starlike spirit swims. 
It may be, that the million cells of sense, 
Loosed, from their 'seventy years' adhesion, ■ 
Each to -some joy of changed experience, 
Weight in the earth or glory in the grass. 

. It>m,ay be, that 'we cease ; cannot tell. 
Even if we cease, life is a miracle. 


What am I, Life I A thing of water}” salt 

Held in cohesion by unresting ceils ^ 

W*hich work they know not why, wdiich .never -halt, ;', : 
Myself unwitting where their master dwells,, 

I do not bid them, yet ,they toil, they spin : 

A world which uses me as I use them-, ^ 

Nor do I -know which, end or -which begin, 

Nor which to praise, which pamper, which condemn* 
So, like a marvel in a marvel set, 

I answer to the vast, as- wave, by wave 
The sea of air. goes, over, dry .or wet, - 
Or the MI moon comes swimming from her cave, 

Or the great sun comes north, this m3n:iad I 
Tingles, not knowing how, yet wondering why. 
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XXXYIII 

Ir I conid get within this changing I, 

Tills evef altering thing which jet persists, 

Keeping the features it is reckoned by, 

While each coiiiponent atom breaks or twists,^ 

If, wandering past strange groups of shifting forms, 
lit fiicur hidden marvels hard at work, 

Pale from mucli toil, or red from sudden storms, 

I riiigiit aftain to w^here the Rulers lurk. 

If, pressing past the guards, in those grey gates, 
llie brains most folded, iiitert^visted shell,' 

I might attain to that which alters fates, 

The icing, the supreme seif, the Master Cell ; 

Then, on" Wards earthly peak, I might behold , 

The iineartlily seif beyond, iingiiessed, ufitohL 


XXXIX 

\¥if.iT is the atom which contains the whole. 

This miracle which needs adjuncts so strange, 

This, which imagined God and is the soul. 

The steady star persisting amid change ? 

%¥hat wmte, that smallness of such power should need 
Such clumsy tools so easy to destro}^ 

Siicii wasteful servants difficult to feed, 

Such indirect dark avenues to joy. 

Wliy, if its biisliiess is not mainly earth, 

Sfiould it demand such heavy chains to sense ? 

A heavenly tiling demands a swifter birth, 

A quicker fiaiid to act intelligence ; 

An earthly thing were better like the rose, 

At peace with day from which its beauty grows. 


XI,' ■■■ 

Ah, we are neither heaven nor earth, but men ; 
SoiTiething tliafc uses and despises both, 

That takes its earth’s contentment in the pen, 
Then sees the world’s injustice and is wroth, 
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And flinging ofl youth’s happy promise, flies 
Up to some breach, despising earthly things, 

And, in contempt of hell and heaven, dies 
Rather than bear some yoke of priests or kings. 
Our joys are not of heaven nor earth, but man’s, 
A woman’s beauty, or a child’s dcligiit, 

The trenibling blood when the discoverer pans 
The soiight-for world, the gtiessed-at sateliite ; 
The ringing scene, the stone at point to blush 
For unborn men to look at and say “ Hush.” 


Roses are beauty, but I never see 
Those blood drops from the burning heart of June 
Glowing like thought upon the living tree 
Without a pity that they die so soon. 

Die into petals, like those roses old, 

Those women, who were summer in men’s hearts 
Before the smile upon the Sphinx was cold 
Or sand had hid the Syrian and his arts. 

O myriad dust of beauty that lies thick 
Under our feet that not a single grain 
But stirred and moved in beauty and was quick 
For one brief moon and died nor lived again ; 

But when the moon rose lay upon the grass 
Pasture to living beauty, life that was. 


Over the church’s door they moved a stone, 

And there, unguessed, forgotten, mortared up, 

Lay the priest’s cell where he had lived alone. 
There was his ashy hearth, his drinking cup, 

There was his window whence he saw the Host, 
The God whose beauty quickened bread and wine 
The skeleton of a religion lost, 

The ghostiess bones of what had been divine. 
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C) many a time the dusty masons come ^ 

Knocking their trowels in the stony brain 
To c(flls where perished priests had once a home. 

Or where devout brmvs pressed the window pane, 
Watching the thing made God, the Grod whose bones 
Bind iindergroiind our soul’s foundation stones. 


SLin 

Out of the clouds come torrents, from the eartli 
Fire and qiiakiiigs, from the shrieking air 
Tempests that harry half the planet’s girth. 
Death’s unseen seeds are scattered everywhere. 
Yet in his iron cage the mind of man 
Measures and braves the terrors of all these. 

The liilndest fury and the subtlest plan 
He turns, or tames, or shows in their degrees, 
Yet In hiniseif are forces of like power, 

IJotamed, iinreekoned ; seeds that brain to brain 
Pass across oceans bringing thought to flower, 
New worlds, new* selves, where he can live again 
Eternal beauty’s everlasting rose 
Which casts this world as shadow as it goes. 


Xhir 

O LITTLE self, within w^hose smallness lies 
AH that man wtis, and is, and will become, 

Atom unseen that comprehends the skies 
A fid tells the tracks by which the planets roam ; 
That, without moving^ knows the joys of wings, 
The tiger’s strength, the eagle’s secrecy, 

And in the hove! can consort with kings, 

Or clothe a God with his own mystery. 

0 with what darkness do we cloak thy light, 
What dusty folly gather thee for food. 

Thou who alone art knowledge and delight. 

The heavenly bread, the beautiful^ the good. 

O Jiving self, 0 God, 0 morning star, 

Give us thy light, forgive us what we are. 


•• i! ■■■!'* 
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XLV 

I WENT into the fields, but you were there 
Waiting for me, so all the summer flowers 
Were only glimpses of your starry powers ; 
Beautiful and inspired dust they were. 

1 went down by the waters, and a bird 
Sang with your voice in all the unknown tones 
Of all that self of you I have not heard, 

So that my being felt you to the bones. 

I went into the house, and shut the door 
To be alone, but you were there with me ; 

All beauty in a little room may be, 

Though the roof lean and muddy be the floor. 

Then in my bed I bound my tired eyes 
To make a darkness for my weary brain ; 

But like a presence you were there again, 

Being and real, beautiful and wise, 

So that I could not sleep, and cried aloud, 

“ You strange grave thing, what is it you would 
The redness of your dear lips dimmed to grey, 
The waters ebbed, the moon hid in a cloud. 


XEYI 

This is the living thing that cannot stir. 

Where the seed chances there it roots and grows, 
To suck what makes the lily or the ^ 

Out of the earth and from the air that blows. 
Great power of Will that little thing tne seed 
Has, all alone in earth, to plan the tree, _ 

And, though the mud oppresses, to succeed 
And put out branches where the birds may be. 
Then the wind blows it, but the bending boughs 
Exult like billows, and their million green 
Drink the all-living sunlight m carouse, 

Like dainty harts where forest weUs are dean, 
While it, the central plant, which looks o er mile 
Draws milk from the earth’s breast, and sways, am 


B^'fore th^ wBt had swept us to the East, 

Ttiree ihoiisaiicl miles away, I staur! agen 
Afifl hear the bells, aod breathe, and go to feast 
\%> trod the same path, to the seltsame place, 
Y^'t I stand, liadng beheld their graves, 
Skyros wfio^^e shadows the great seas erase, 

An'd Sedd-cldlaiir that ever more blood craves, 
;H«,% bmte we mmmnned here, our bones have been 
Nearer, perliaps, ?lmn they again will be. 

Earth aitcl the world-wide lie betv/een, 

Deutli fit's hi’tweeu, and trieiid-destroying sea., 

Yet litre, a year ago, we trdked and stood 
As I stand how, with pulses beating blood. 


XLVIII 

I SAW her like a shadow on the sky 
ifi the last light, a blur upon the sea ; 

Theo the gale's darkness put the shadow by. 

But fro III one grave that island talked, to me ; ' 

And in the micJiiiglit, in' the breaking storm, 

I saw its blackness and a Minding light, 

Anil thought “ So death obscures your gentle form. 
So memory strives to make the darkness bright ; 
Arid, in that heap of rocks, 3/oiir body lies. 

Part of the island til! the planet ends. 

My gentle comrade, beautiful and wise^ 
rhiri of this c?rag this bitter surge ofiendSs 
While I, who pass, a little obscure thing, 

War with this force, and breathe, and am its king,” 


xux ■ ■■■ ', ' ' ' ' 

Look at the grass, sucked by the seed from" dust, 
Whose blood is the spring rain, whose food the sun, 
Whose life the scythe takes ere the sorrels rust, 
Whose stalk is chaff before the winter ’s done. 
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Even the grass its happy moment has 
in May, .when glistening buttercups make gold ; 
The exulting millions of the meadow-grass ' 
Give out a green thanksgiving from the rootildr 
Even the blade that has not even a blossom; ' 
Creates a mind, its joy’s persistent soul 
is a warm spirit on the old earth’s bosom 
When April’s fire has dwindled to a coal ; 

The spirit of the grasses’ joy makes fair 

The winter fields when even the wind goes bare*' 


L 

There is no God, as I was taught in youth, . 
Though each, according to his stature, builds 
Some covered shrine for what he thinks the truth, 
Which day by day his reddest heart-blood gilds. 
There is no God ; but death, the clasping sea, 

In wliich we move like fish, deep over deep, 

Made of men’s souls that bodies have set free, 
Floods to a Justice though it seems asleep. 

There is no God ; but still, behind the veil, 

The hurt thing works, out of its agony. 

Still like the given cruse that did not fail 
Return the pennies given to passers-by. 

There is no God ; but we, who breathe the air. 
Are God ourselves, and touch God everywhere. 


M 

Wherever beauty has been quick in clay : 

Some effluence of it lives, a spirit dwells, 

Beauty that death can never take away 
Mixed with the air that shakes the flower bells ^ 
So that by waters where the apples fall, 

Or in lone glens, or valleys full of flowers, 

Or in the streets where bloody tidings call, 

The haunting waits the mood that makes it ours. 
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Thfii at a tiirn, a word, an act, a thought, 

Such differeoce comes ; the spirit apprehends 
That place's glory ; for where beanty fought 
IJrider the veil the glory never ends ; 

.But the still grass, the leaves, the trembling .lower 
Keep, through dead time, that everlasting hour. 


nil 

Beauty, let be ; I cannot see your face, 

I shall not know^ you now, nor touch your feet, 
Only within me tremble to your grace, 

Tasting this crumb vouchsafed which is so sweet. 
Even when the full-leaved summer bore no fruit 
You gave me this, this apple of man’s tree ; 

This planet sings when other spheres were mute, 
This light begins w^hen darkness covered rue. 

Now', though I know that I shall never know 
.All, through my fault, nor blazon with my pen 
That path prepared where only I could go. 

Still,. I have this, not ^given together men : 

Beauty, tins grace, thi.i spring, this given bread, 
This life, this dawm, this wakening from the dead* 


}' mi 

I'- • ■: 

I You are more beautiful than women are, 

I Wiser than nitfn, stronger than ribbed death, 

: Juster than Time, more constant than the star, 

Dearer tlian love, more intimate than breath, 

. Having ail art, all science, ail control 

Over the still unsmithied, even as Time 
Cradles the generations of man’s soul. 

P You are the light to guide, the way to climb, 

I So, having followed beauty, having bowed 

'■ To wisdom and to death, to law, to power, 

I like a blind man stumble from the crowd 
Into the darkness of a deeper hour, 

; Where in the lonely silence I may wait 

I’,; The prayed-for gleam— your hand upon the gate* 





Shrinks, the stalk dries, lifeless Movembe? still 
Drops the brown husk of Aprifs greefiesi biftli. 
Through the thinned beeeh ciiirap I can see the hi! 
So withers man, and though Ms life reiiem’'s 
In Aprils of the soul, an autumn comes 
WMeh gives an end, not respite, to the 
That bore Ms soul through the world's .rnpr^’vrboiii 
Then all the beauty will be out of niiucl, 

Part of man's store, that lies outside his 
Touch to the dead and vision to the blind, 

Drink in the desert, bread, eternal grain. 

Part of the untiiled iield that beaiitv sows 


wot tor tue woman s rauoxs, 

No, blit because you never weicom 
Her of whose beauty I am only tii« 

Hiere was a dog, dog-minded, with 
Damned by a dog's brute-aa%ure to 
SoiaefcMng within her made his spi: 


We will arise and walk, that dog and I, 

The only two who knew her in the town. 

Well range the pleasant mountain side by side, 

Seeking the blood-stained flowers where Christs have died, 


Beauty was with me once, but now^^grown old, 
I cannot hear nor see her : thus a King 

In the high turret kept him from the cold 
Over the fire with, Ms magic ring, 
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I WiiicJi, as lie wrought, made pictures come and go 
j Of irifii and times, past, present, and to be.; 

J Now like a smoke, now flame-like, now a glow*, 

Now dead, now bright, but always faiit.asy, 

I While, on tfie stair without, a faithful slave 

Stabbed to the death, crawled bleeding, mdiisperirig, “ Sir, 
Tl’iey come to kill you, fly : I come to save, 

C) you great gods, for pity let him heard’ 

; Then, m'itli his lust strength tapped, and iiiuttered, “ Sire«” 

^ U‘tiiie the King siiiileil and dro'wsed above the fire. 

1 : 

■i :■ ■ Lvn 

i So beauty comes, so w^ith a failing hand ■ 

; She knocks, and cries, and fails to make me hear, 

She will) tells futures in the falling sand, 
i Aim! still, by signs, makes hidden meanings clear; 
i She, who hehiiid this many peopled smoke, 

Moves ill the light and struggles to direct, 

I Through the deaf ear and by the balfled stroke, 

.■ ’ Tlie wicked man, the honoured architect, 
r' ..Yet; at a dawn before the birds begin, 

In dreams, as the horse stamps and the hound stirs. 

Sleep slips the bolt and beauty enters In 
Crying aloud those hurried wwds of hers, 

And I awake and, in the birded dawn, 

Know her for Queen, and own myself a pairn, 

LVIII ■ 

You will remember me in days to come. 

With love, or pride, o.r pity, or contempt. 

So will my friends (not many friends,' yet some), 

‘ When tills my life will be a dream, -out-dreamt ; ■ ■ 

And one, remembering friendship by the- fire, 

And one, remembering love time-in the dark, 

- A.nd:..one.,. re,membering unfulfilled desire, : . .. . ■ 

Will sigh, perhaps, yet be beside the mark ; 

! For this my body with its wandering ghost 
: Is nothing solely but an empty grange, 

i Dark in a night that owls inhabit most, 

Yet when the King rides by there comes a change, 

; The window^s gleam, the cresset’s fiery hair 
’ Blasts the blown branch and beauty lodges there. 
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If Beauty be at all, if, beyond sense, 

There be a wisdom piercing into brains. 

Why should the glory wait on impotence, 

Biding its time till blood is in the veins ? 

There is no beauty, but, when thought is quick, 
Out of the noisy sickroom of ourselves 
Some flattery comes to try to cheat the sick, 
Some drowsy drug is groped for on the sheh es. 

There is no beauty, for w'e tread a scene 
Red to the eye with blood of living things ; 
Thought is but joy from murder that has been, 
Life is but brute at war upon its kings. 

There is no beauty, nor could beauty care 
For us, this dust, that men make everywhere. 


Ip all be governed by the moving stars. 

If passing planets bring events to be. 

Searing the face of Time with bloody sca.rs, 

Dra^ving men’s souls even as the moon the sea, 

If as they pass they make a current pass 
Across man’s life and heap it to a tide, 

We are but pawns, ignobler than the grass 
Cropped by the beast and crunched and tossed aside. 
Is aU this beauty that doth inhabit heaven 
Train of a planet’s fire ? Is all this lust 
A chymic means by warring stars contri ven 
To bring the \doiets out of Csesar s dust ; 

Better be grass, or in some hedge unknown 
The spilling rose whose beauty is its own. 
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Moving dead space according to Its law, 

Casting oiir llglit on biimt-out suns and blind, 
Singing in the frozen void its word^of awe, 

One wandering thought in all that idiot mind. 
And, in some span of many a thousand year, 
Passing through heaven its influence may arouse 
Beauty iinguessed In those who habit here, 

And men may rise with glory on their brom's 
And feel new life like fire, and see the old 
Fall from them dead, the bronze’s broken mould. 


Peek A PS In chasms of the w^asted past, 

That planet wandered within hail of ours, 

And plucked merds souls to loveliness and cast 
The old, that was, away, like husks of flowers ; 
And made them stand erect and bade them build 
Nobler than, hovels plaited in the mire, 

Gave them an a.Ita:r and a God to gild, 

.Bridled the brooks for them and fettered lire ; 
And, in another coming, forged the steel 
■ Which, on life’s scarlet wax,. for ever set 
.Longing for beauty bitten as a seal 
That Mood not clogs nor centuries forget. 

That , built Atlantis, and, in time, will raise 
That grander thing w^hose image haunts our days, 


Poe, like an outcast from the city, I 

Wander the desert strewn with travellers* bones, 

Having no comrade but the starry sky 

Where the tuned planets ride their floating thrones, 

I pass old ruins where the kings caroused 

In cups long shards from vines long since decayed, 

1 tread the broken brick where queens were housed 

In beauty’s time ere beauty was betrayed, 
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And in the ceaseless pitting of the sand 
On monolith and pyie, I see the dawn 
Making those skeletons of beanty grand 
By fire that comes as darkness is withdrawn* 
And, in that fire, the art of men to come 
Shines with such glow I bless my martyrdom. 


LXIV 


LXV 


They called that broken hedge The Haunted Gate, v ■„ 
Strange fires (they said) burnt there at moonless times. 
Evil was there, men never went there late, 

The darkness there was quick with threatened crimes. 
And then one digging in that bloodied clay 
Found, but a foot below, a rotted chest. 

Coins of the Romans, tray on rusted tray 
Hurriedly heaped there by a digger prest. 

So that' one knew how, centuries before, 

Some Roman flying from the sack by night, 

Digging in terror there to hide Ms store, 

Sweating Ms pick, by windy lantern light, 

Had stamped Ms anguish on that place's soul, 

So that it knew and could rehearse the whole. 


Death lies in wait for you, you wild thing in, the wood® 
Shy-footed beauty dear, half-seen, half-understood, . 
Glim|3sed in the beech- wood dim and in the dropping fir, 
Shy like a fawn and sweet and beauty’s minister. , 
Glimpsed as in flying clouds by night the little moon, , 

A wonder, a delight, a paleness passing soon. 


Only a moment held, only an hour^seen, 

Only an instant known in all that life has been, '■ ■ 
One instant in the sand to drink that gush of grace,: 
The beauty of your way, the marvel of your face. ' 


Death lies in wait for you, but few short hours he givei/f' 
I perish even as you by whom ail spirit lives. 

Come to me, spirit, come, and fill my hour, of breath 
With hours of life in life that pay no toll to death. 
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Thsee wfis m evi! io the nodding wood ■ 

Above the quarry long sinee overgrows^ , 
Something which stamped it as a place of Hood,,, 
Wlit'xe tortured spirit cried from murdered ,bfjri,e.. 
Then* after years, I saw a rusty knife 
Stuck In li w^oiiian’s .skulh Just as 'twas founds 
lilfifkt v^itb a centiiried crust of clotted life, ■ 

In tlif‘ red clay of that unholy ground. 

So that 1 knew the unhappy thing had spokeii, ^ 
That toagueless thing for whom the quarry spoke. 
The evil seals of murder had been broken 
l!y the red efirlh, the grass, the rooted oak, 
TlieJniirtkfilute dead had forced the soadej* 

The hand, the ml rid, till murder was displayeci 


LXTII 

.. . So, spend your penny, Beauty, when you will, 

, I In the graved darkness let the stamp be lost. 

I The water still will bubble from the hill, 

I And April quick the meadows wth^ her ghost ; 

I Over tfie grass the daffodils will shiver, 

I The primroscfs with their pale beauty abound, 

The kaekbird be a lover and make quiver 
I Wit-fi his glad singing the great soul of the ground 

'! So that if the body rot, it will not matter; ' 

Up ill the eaii-li the great game will go on, 

^ Tlie coming of spring and the running of the, water,. : 

And the young tilings glad of the womb’s darkness gon« 
|i And the joy we felt will be a part of the glory 

I' Ifi the Inverts kiss that makes the old couple's story. 




nxvm- 

Though in life’s streets the tempting shops have iured 
Because all beauty, howsoever base, 

Is vision of you, marred, I have endured, 

Tempted or falfn, to look upon your face* 
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Now through the grinning death’s-head in the paint. 
Within the tavern-song, hid in the wine. 

In many-kinded man, emperor and saint, 

I see you pass, you breath of the divine. 

I see you pass, as centuries ago 

The long dead men with passionate spirit saw, 

0 brother man, whom spirit habits so. 

Through your red sorrows Beauty keeps her !aw. 
Beauty herself, who takes your dying h-.md. 

To leave through Time the Memnon in the sand. 


When all these million cells that are my slaves 
Fall from my pourried ribs and leave me lone, 

A living speck among a world of graves. 

What shall I be, that spot in the unknown ? 

A glow-worm in a night that floats the sun ? 

Or deathless dust feeling the passer’s foot ? 

An eye undying mourning things undone ? 

Or seed for quickening free from prisoning fruit T 
Or an eternal Jewel on your robe. 

Caught to your heart, one with the April fire 
That made me yours as man upon the globe. 

One with the spring, a breath in all desire. 

One with the primrose, present in all joy ? 

Or pash that rots, which pismires can destroy ? 

LXX 

Let that which is to come be as it may, 

Darkness, extinction. Justice, life intense. 

The flies are happy in the summer day, 

Flies will be happy many summers hence. 

Time with his antique breeds that built the Sphinx, 
Time with her men to come whose wings will tower, 
Poured and will pour, not as the wise man thinks, 

But with blind force, to each his little hour. 

And when the hour has struck, comes death or change. 
Which, whether good or ill we cannot tell. 

But the blind planet will wander through her range 
Bearing men like us who will serve as well. 

The sun will rise, the winds that ever move 
Will blow our dust that once were men in love. 
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THE SCENE 

The Pm*wrni, m Pnvefi €(mrt, fjuiside ike Emmn Ciimk! i% 

^ '.Jtrmakm .. ' . ■ 

/II ike i»i€k i.i ike hurrfich wait, pierced in the eerdre wiik a douMc 
fiw)r, wcidhered io u ^sreen rfdour, 

fin ike fighi and left Hides of ike stage are fmttlemcnled •pnmpeP 
omwinoking the dl//. ■ 

The Htage or puremeni is approached irp stone steps from the fronii 
and % nnrmre skme stuircases in Ike wings, one rm each side, weii 
forward. These steps are to suggest that the Hkidel is high up abtwe 
ike town, und thui ike main barrack gtiie is below. The Chief Citizen, 
The llAfiBLE, JosEs^H, Tuk Madman, IIekob,, and Teir !,,oiTii:KEHS, 
,.ete*:, mmt bg ihese stops, 

' . PiiiJCHLA,/ L dNEINUS, ThE SoUDIEBS &U(I SERYANTS'flifcf ■ 

ku' iMe:bmfize .amr,' ‘ 
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I/irci 


PlLATE« 

Loxgixus. 

PSLATE, 


iGwIng m:m!L] Your waiTHiit. Take the key, 
Go to Mural) bus' cell arid set hini free, 

Tlie mob has chosen him. 

Longinus. 

And Jesus ? 

Pilate. 

Wait* 

fie can be scourged and put outside the gate, 

With waruicg not to make more trouble liere« 

See that the? sergeant be not too severe. 

I want to spare him. 


Outside f 


Longinus, ■ 

And the Jew, the Priest 


Pilate. 

Fll see him now. 


Longinus. 

Passover Feast 

Always brinp trouble, lord. All shall be done. 
Dismiss ? 

3:5 
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Pilate. 

Dismiss. 

[Ea:if Longines, 
There ’s blood about the sun, 

This earthquake weather presses oh the brain. 


Yes? 


{Enier Peocula.] 


Procula. 


Dear, forgive me, if I come again 
About this Jesus, but I long to know 
What Herod said. Did he dismiss him t 

Pilate. 

He sent him back to me for me to try. 
The charge being local. 


No. 


Peocula. 

Have you tried him ? 
Pilate. 


Henceforth he will be kept outside ^e walls. 

Now, listen, wife ; whatever dream befalls, 

Never again send word to me in Court _ 

To interrupt a case. The Jews made sport 
Of what you dreamed and what you bade me fear 
About this Jesus man. The laws are clear. 

I must apply them, asking nothing more 

Than the proved truth. Now tell me of your dream i 

What was it ? Tell me then. 

Peocula. 

I saw a gleam 

Reddening the world out of a blackened sky, 

Then in the horror came a hurt thing s cry 
Protesting to the death what no one heard. 
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PlIiAtE, 


Wliaf. file! it ssy f 


PEOC0Lil. 

A erjj no sipokeii wor;l 
rtryirigj mid a norror, and a sense 
Of one pe’^?r ir.fms naked intelligerjce. 

Pitted iicaifi'd tiiC Bwld and befog enislieci 
Then, w?ilcin,p tkere was noise ; a ralible ronhe 
Following this Jc‘sns liere^ crying for blood, 
f Ike bmsts kalf-reptile in a jungle mini 
And all the liumir threatening in the dim, 

In what I circiofoed of, seemed to threaten him, 
So in my ti^rror I sent word to you, 

Begging you clearly to have nought to do 
IVilJi lliiit irise man. 


Pilate. 

I grant he says mse tfilrigs> 
Too wdse by half, and too much wisdom brings 
Trouble, I fiacL It disagrees with men. 

We must protect hiin from his wisdom then* 

PEOC0LA. . . 

IVhiit have you done to him ? 

Pilate. 

Made It more hard 

For liim to -wrangle in the Temple yard 
Henceforth, I hope. 

lEnter Longinus.] 

PllOCULA. 

You have not punished liim ? 

PiLAm 

Warneci him. 
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CSiarged with sedition ? 




. Lonoinus* 

The eo¥oy from the Sarilieflriiii 

is here, ■ 

■ ■' Pilate. 

Go. I must see him. StnvL 
Ytm and your women, keep wltliin to-cLi} . 
ft is the Jewish Feast and blood runs high 
Against ns Itomans when the zealots cry 
Songs of tlieir old Deliverance tliroiigli Jbae \md. 
Stay, yet. Lord Herod says that he has ylarioad 
To Visit m to-mght, have all prepareiL 

Pbocula. 

I would have gone to Herod had I dared,' 

To plead for this man Jesus. All shall be 
Made ready. Dear, my dream oppresses me. 

Pilate. 

It is this earthquake weather : it will end 
After a shock. Farewell. 

[Enter Chief Citisen.] 

. #' , « ■ 

Chief Citizen. ■ 

Hail, lord and trienci, 

1 come about a man In bonds with you ■ 

Doe Jesus, leader of a perverse crew 
"That haunts the Temple. 

, • Pilate. 

Yes, the man is here* 
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PlhATK, 

It did not appear 

T!tfit he liad beew W’lillious, It was proved 
That he hacl iiaiekecl at rites which people loeeci 
Xo more tiiap ilmi. I have Just dealt with Mrn. 
y«^u wisdi to see laim V 

Chief Crrizp:N» 

]\'Oj the Saiiliedrim 

Send me to tell ynii of his proved intent, 

Yuli know horn /not long since, a prophet wef}> 
Through all JodM turrJhg peopIe^s brain? 

With talk of eornirig to loose their eh«i>ins .1 


iofifi Ihf Baptiser, 


Pilate. 

.whom old Herod killed. 


Chief Citiz.e'n. 

Tiie Jews expect that word to be fulfilPd, ■ 

Tlity tiiiiik tiuiL Onv will come. This J^^ras 'elainis 
To be that Siaii^ Son of the Name of Names, 

The. Anointed King w1io will arise and seize' 

Israel from Rome and yon. Such claims as theiie 
Might: be held mad In other times than oars. 


fie is not in;id„ 


Pilate. ■ ^ 

Chief Citizen. 

Biit when rebeliion lower® 
Ah iioWj froTr: every Irimletj every farm, 

One word sc uttered does iinreckoaed harm 


■ Pilate. 

How do know thi,s ? 

Chief Citizen. 

From a man, his friend, 

Frigliteiied by thought of where such eiairiis wotild end. 
Theme had been rurrioiirs, yet we only heard 
The fact but now. We send you instant word. 



Ijut none tae less, tms Jesus is aioiie« , 

A common country preacher, as men say, 
No more than that, he leads no big array 
Ho. one believes his claim ? 


Chief Citmen. 

At present, na. 

He had more friends a little while ago, 
Before he made these claims, of being Kinn* 


Fi:late< 

Ymi know about him, then ? 


Chief Citizen, 


His ministering 


Was knovm to us, of course. 


And disapprovec! i 
Chief Citizen. 

Not wholly, BO ? some, truly ; some ire loved* 

At first he only preached. He preaches weiL 

Pilate. 

What of T 

Chief Citizen. 

Of men, and of escape from hell , 

By good deeds done. But when he learned his power 
And iaiterers came, then, in an evil hour, 

As far as I can judge, his head was turned, 

A few days past, from all that we have learned, 

He made this claim, and since persists therein. 
Deluders are best checked when they begin. ^ 

So, when we heard it from this frightened Mend, 

We took this course to bring it to an end. 
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Pilate. ■■ 

.jlitif. I thank you. Do I understand 

friends have fallen from him since lie plaoned 
be iMs king ? 

Chief CiTmax. ■ 

They have* the most part. 


Pilate. 


What makes them, turn ? 


Chief Citizen. 

The claim is blasptieiaj 
.Piimshecl by death under the Jewish laws. ■ 


Pilate. 

A:,nd: imder oursj if sufficient cause 
Appear, and yet, if all the Jews .despise ^ 

This claimant''s folly, would it not be wise 
To pay no heed, not make important one 
. Whom all contemn ? 

Chief Citizen, 

His evil is not done. 

His claim persists, the rabble’s mind will turn, 
Better prevent him, Lord, by being stern. 

The man has power. 

Pilate. 

That is true, he has.. . 


Chief Citizen, . 

His is the first claim, since the Baptist was. 
Belter not let it thrive, 

Pilate.- ' . " 

It does-. not thrive* 
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Chief Citizen. ■■ 

.AH ill weeds prosper, lord, if left alive. 

The sot! is ripe for such a weed as this. 

The Jews' await a message such as Ms, 

The Anointed Man, of whom our Holy Books 
Propbes}'' much. The Jewish people looics 
For^Him to come. 

Pilate. 

These ancient prophecies 
Are drags to keep erode souls from being wise, 
Time and again :^ome proves herself your frien 
Then some mad writing brings it to ^ as end. 
Time and again.3 until my heart is sick, 

Dead prophets spreading madness in the quick. 
And nov/ this Jesus whom I hoped to save. 
Have you the depositions ? 

Chief Citizen, 

Yes, I liave« 


Pilate, , 

Chief Citizen, 

This ■ is the aocqiiet. 

PlLATEc . 

This is grave. 
Chief Citizen, 

I thought that you would think so. 

Pilate. 

I will learn 

What he can say to this and then return.. 

Wait, I must speak. Althougii. I shall not spare 
Anyone, man or woman, who -may dare 
To make a claim that threatens Roman rule, 

I do not plan to be a priestly tool 
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I know your Temple plots ; preteBcl not here 
Tiiut you, irite priest, iiold me, the Roman, dear. 

You, like the; other Jews, await this King 
is to iet yon, free, who Is to ding 
Koine down tfi death, as your priests' brains suppose. 
This esse of Jrms shows it, plainly shows. 

He and his claim were rmt at onee discerned i 

Yon waitftdi while: you thought He shall be tbroned. 

IVe will support fehri if ht wins the erow'd,’' 

'would nave, too. Ke would have been endof/eti 
With all your power to support hk claim 
Had lie but pleased the rabble as at first. 

But, since he will not back the priestly aim, 

Nor stoop to lure the multitude, you thirst 
To 'wki ill)'’ favour by denouncing him. 

This rebel does not suit the Sanhedrim. 

I know* . , , The next one may. 


Chief Citizen, 

You wrong us, SirHs 

Pilate. 

Unless he blench, you 'complish desire 
With Jesiis, though ; there is no king save Home 
Here, while I hold ilie reins. Wait till I come.' 

[Ewit FlhATMt 

The Madman. 

Only a penny, a penny, 

Lilies brighter than any. 

White lilies picked for the Feast, 

[He enters^ tapping with Ms siteh] 

I am a poor old man who cannot see, 

Will the great noble present tell to me 
If this is the Paved Court ? 


Chief Citizen, 
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Madman, 


Where mea 


Beg for' a pnsooer’'s freedom 


Chief Citizen* 

Yes. What tfiea ? 


Madman* 

lome to help the choosing. 

Chief Citizen- 


Madman, 


Where, lord ? 


Chief . Citizen. 

Why, home. You hear that noise belowr 
*? 

Madman. 

No, lordship, only blind. 


Gome this-day-next-year ii jon have the mma, . „ 
This 3^ear you come too late, go home again* 

Madman. 

liord, is the prisoner loosed ? 

Chief Citizen. 

Yes, ' in the lane.:,; , 
Can you not hear them cry “ Barabbas ”, there T 

Madman. 

■ Barabbas, lord 

Chief Citizen. 

The prisoner whom they bear 

In triumph home. 
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- Madman* ■ . 

Barabbas ? 

Chief CrmEN. ■ 

Eveii iie. ^ 

Mabman. 

4re not y ju my lord ? 

. Chief . 

Why sliooH I be f 

Madman. 

There was aisoiljf-r iiian in bonds, most kio.fl 
To me* of rilcl, who sufier, being blind, 

Sorely fhey eal!»-c bo* him ? One Jesus ? No f 

CiiiEF Citizen, 

The choice was inacle s little 'while ago, 

Barablms is set free, tiie oian you oaroe 
Is not to be released. 

, Madman, 

And yet I came 

Hoping to see him loosed. 

Chief Citizen, 

He waits withic 

Till the Just pain is fitted to his sin. 

It will go hard with hiisi, or I mistake. 

Pray God it may. 

Madman.- ■ 

I -soiTow for his .sake* 

Chief Citizen. 

[Emter more Jews,] ■ ; 



God's scathe* 
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■ Madman,: . ' ■ 

A penny for tlie love of Ileiwea* ■ , 

A given penny is a sin forgiven. 

Only a penny^ friends, 

■ 1st Citizen, 

The case ^as proved. '.He uttered blasphemy; ^ 
Pilate gii-’^es him stripes i tlie ■ roaa siimild clle< 


Wait here awhile. It is : 
This is the door, the mai 
After the beatiB.g they w 
And we shall catch him. 


' 2nd Citizen. 

We will treat iiiii 

That he will not be eager to blaspheme 
So glibly, soon. 

Srd Citizen. 

We will. 


2nd Citizen- 


The Roman dog, 


■ Bed Citizen- 
We will not. 


2nd Citizen, 


God forbid, 
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1 st CmzEW, 


IT .si, wf’IJ here. 


2n0 Citizeh* 

We will anoint this Einif* 


I t ill Jesa?^ 


Lfitef CrrrzEH* 


1st CriTZEM, 


CiriEF V.irmzs. 

1 had f;o bri?;‘f 

Xiii’S fjHfa tiia ITnipIe bat a fiiliiiite 
'Jb d .V t«' f'k-'- to '3a ICiini Je£..is' la^t. 


L-IIIEF tlTIZElva 

It is safca Walt here a little wliil:% 

1st Citizen* 

We iii'Tia In, ford* His tongue sliall not defife 
Oor Lora asahi, b\" God. 


iaiJEF i;iTizEN. 

By happy chance 

TIof: (^i:nv ff. Kincr-dog man looks askance, 
fro hi*>l in r»dad, v*ho v^'‘shcd to speak with ub, 
fie said that iiy had heard the man speak thus 
That lie the Messiah, God in inan* 

He h.ail hello ved this, brt his doubts began 
Whcii Jesos, not content, elaiiaed fiirtlier tilings ; 

To bo » yoke upon tlie necks of Kings* 

Emperor arni Priest* Then, though he foond him kirid 
fii friendship, he was troubled. With bombed mind 
He came to us and sw^ore w^-hat Jesus claimed. 

This Emperor over lilogs will now be tamed* 
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Voices.' 

Will Piiate back the priests ? 

Chief CitizeKc 

He caiiuot fail. 

II threatens Roman power, 

A Voice, 

Listers frier. ris, 

Pilate is coming hark ! the sitting eads., 

No„ Tis the Bendi., 

. [The Bench is set by Slaves.] , , 

What will Lord Pilate do f ' , , 

[The Slaves do mi answer ,] 

Yon Nubian eunuchs answer to the Jew. 
is the man cast ? 

A Slave. 

The circumcised w'lll see 
■ When Rome is ready, 

[Goes in and shuts the door.] 

' ■ A Voice, 

There, They neJI a tree. 

They make a cross, for those are spikes being driven. 
,4Ie *s damned. 

A Voice. ' 

Not so, he still may he forgiven. 

The cross may be for one of those two thieves, 

A Voice. 

I had forgotten them. 

A Voice. 

This man believei 

That Pilate was inclined to let him go. 
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2kii Citizen. 

Thai was before this charge caiiie, 

■■ A Voice. ■ ■ ■ 

. Etch so 

Tills lliiniaii swine is fond of swine like these. 

A A^oice, 

Come^ Pilate, eonie* 

A Voice,' 

He ■ will not hawe miicli ease 
This Paschal Feast, if Jesas is not cast. 

■ A Voice. 

There is the door. Lord Pilate conies at last. 

No. ' *Tis the trumpet. 

[A Trumpeter comm owl.] 

Voices. 

Blow the trumpet, friend, 

A Voice. 

Roman. Reeruit. When will the sitting end ? 

Voices. 

Fling something at Mm. Rooiaa, ■ 

A Voice.' 

. . Oj have don.e. 

He will not hang until the midday sun 

And we shall lose our sleeps. Let sentence pass. 

A Voice.- 

[Singing.} As I came by the market I heard a woman 
slug : 

'' My love did truly- promise to wed me vrith a ring, 

But, oh, my love deceived me and left me here forlorn 
With my spirit full of sorrow, and my baby to be bom.” 



A Voice, 

Why are yon staoding here ? \ 

A Voice. 


DICE, 


You were Ms friend : You.- come from 


A Voice. 

I tell yoi 


A Voice. 

You know this man quite welL 


One thing about Mm, 


A .Voice. ■ 
Does lie kno' 


A Voice. 

He was his follower 
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A Voice, 


' A. Voice* ■ 

Why, I saw you io the hall 


walcht'cl VQit 


A Voice. ^ 

I was never there at mil 


A Voice. 


Kin 


A Voice. 

■ That 'was t!ie filar 


I sFr(?ar to God 


w tiie mail, 


A Voice. 

ile dill ; you liar ; iiirjg him down the stair. 


A Voice. 

I did not. Ifierids. I hate the imn. I s'wear 


Voices. 

You swear tori mueb for tmth, dowm with him, sons, 
Leave hiiB, here 's Pikte. 


. ■ Longinus. 

Stand Keep further back. Get down the slai 

Stop all tills HTurtgling, Make less babble there. 
Keep back yet turther. See you keep that line. 
Silence, These Jewish pi^s. 


The Roman swTce, 


[Enter Pilate,] 
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Pilate.. 

Loaginus.. , , 

Longinus. 

Lord. 

Pilate. 

No Jew here thinks Mm King. , , 
They want liis blood. 

Longinus. 

They would want anything 
That would beguile the hours until the Feast 

Pilate. 

I would be glad to disappoint the priest. 

I like this Jesus man. A man so wise 
Ought not to end through crazy prophecies. ■ 

Still, he persists. ■ ■ , 

Longinus. 

They are a stubborn breed. 

The medicine Cross is what they mostly need, , 

Pilate. 

Still, this man is, in fact, a kind of king, ^ , 

A God beside these beasts who spit and sting, , 
The best Jew I have known. 

Longinus. 

. . He had his chance. 

Pilate. 

Oh yes, he had. We’li let the Jews advance 
Into the court, I tried to set him free. 

Still, if he will persist, the thing must be, 

: ■ And ■ yet ■ I am sorry, . 

Longinus. 

I am sorry, too. 

He seemed a good brave fellow,^ for a Jew, 

Still, when a man is mad there is no cure 
But death, like this. 
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Pilate, 
I fear so. 


Longihos. 


1 am sure, 


Longinus. 

Sound the Assembly, [rfumpet] Sound 
The IiTiperiaJ eaii. [rriu?i!pfl] : * 

Pilate. ' 

You people, gathered rooEcl, ' 

fleiiold joiir ICiiig, 

■ Voices. 

Our King. I see him. Where I''. 
That heap of clothes behind the soldiers there. 

He has been soundly beaten. Look, he bleeds. 

A cross 00 Old Skull Hill is what he needs. 


. Pilate. . 

What would you, then, that I should do to hira ? 
Voices. 

Stone the blaspheraer, tear him limb from limbj 
fill! him with stones, he uttered blasphemy, 

Give him to us, for us to crucify. 

Crucify ! 

PiLATB. 

W^oiild you crucify your King ? 
Voices. 

He is no King of ours ; we have no King 
But Caesar, Crucify I 



Pilate. 

Bring pen and ink, 
Longinus. 

Lucins ; give him drl 


Pilate. 

Fasten the parchment to the piece of board. 

So. I will write. 

Voices. 

What does his wi'iting meei 
It is the sentence of this Nazarene, 
Condemning him to death. A iittie while 
And he’ll be ours. See Lord Pilate smiie. 

Why does he smile ? 

PiLATS. 

Longinus. 


Come here. 


Go to that man, that upland targeteer, 

I want this writ in Hebrew. Bid him w 
Big easy letters that will catch the sight. 

Longinus. 

I will, my lord. Make way. 


[Exit Longinus, 
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A Voice. 

What: ’s on the scroll ' 
A- Voice, ■■■■ 


!l i/’ces Hic r into his conirol 

to dcata, toe fo-ii ;)!>isplo:‘rfiiP4| heost 


Dhoir iliiiik lie «ill be dead -before the Feast 


They’ll spear him i! he !?ni:?ers until dark, , 

A Voice. 

Fe«si lie \vi!l be stiff and stark. 

Tiseff ’s lirJi: IliV Icil in iiiiB as it i.s. 


Voices, . 

Wei! Iiammer iron through those hands' of Ms, 
And tl'iroiigii his feet, and wlien the cross is set 
Jolt: it ; rcnieiiiber. I will not forget. ■; 


A Voice. 


Here comes the sentence. 


[Enter Longinus.] 
A Voice. 


.Wait I it is. not' signed. 


A Voice, . 

Come to the hill, you will be left behind. 
I want a good place at the cross’s, foot. 
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Madman. 


•LorfI Pilate, Jesus is an upright 
I heard liis teaching since it first be|?rijn« 
You are niistaken^ lord, you are misled* 
Spare Mm, great ffirig, 

Sentby* 

Get dowii« 


M, A DM AN. 

Kill me instead. 

He never said this thing. [He is bmten aside.] 

Longinus. 

The company^. ^ , 

Attention. Front. Take up the prisoner. By 

The leftj quick wheei. Down to the courtyard, wheel; 

■ [The Tboops go out by tM doors, into the ■hafrmkSr 
m. as to reach the main gate from withifL The PeisoneB: 
is mi shown, but only suggested.] 

A Voice. 

He cannot lift his cross, I saw him reel 
A Voice. 

Well find a man to bring it. friends. 

. Three to be nailed, 

A Voice. 

The thieves will make good ends. 
They always do. This fellow will die sooa« 

A Voice. 

The troops will spear them all before full moon. 

Come ; watch them march them out. Get mud to fling. 

[They hurry down the staircase O.P. side,] 
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Chief Citizen. 

fT# FiMeJ Lord Pilate* do not write “'Jesus the Kini 
lliit that “ He called Mmself ‘ Jesus the King,® ” 

Pilate. 

Empty this water here. [Seeyant , , 

Remove this board. 

Take in the Bench, 

Chief Citizen, 

. . I have to ask* mj torch • 

That you will change the wording of your scroll. 

My lord, it cuts my people to the. soul. 


'What I have written, I have written. Go. Chief 

CmzEN, Pilate watches Mm. 

A. ^eU below as the Troops march oiM from the main gate. 
'Longinus* woice is heard shouting,] 

Longinus, 

flight wheel. Quick march. Close up. Keep your iles 
' close. , 

march is played^ oboe and trumpet, ■ Pilate goes 
in, the Troops salute^ the bronze doors are closed ^ ' hr! a 


Madman. 



They cut my face, there ’g blood upon my brow, 
So, let it run* I am an old man now* " ' 

An old, blind beggar picking iith for bread. ' ' 
Once I wore silk, drank wine, 
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Chief Citizen, 

Yoo iieari! 

fhe way lie spoke to me ? 

Madman. 

No, not a,worci« . 
The dogs so bayed for blood, I could not hear. 
Ask the tall sentry yonder with the spear. 

■ Chief Citizen. 

I wish to see Dord Pilate, 


I had a valley farm above a brook, 

Uy sheep bells there were sweet, 

•Andin the summer heat . 

I^iy mill wheels turned, yet ail these things they took | 
Ah, and I gave them, ail things I forsook 
But that green blade of wheat, 

My own souTs courage, that they did not take, 

I 'wiil go on, although my old heart ache. 

Not long, not long. 

Soon I shall pass behind 

This changing veil to that which does not change, ■ 

My tired feet wiil range 

Id some green valley of eternal mind '■ 

Where Truth is daily like the water’s song 

[Enter the Chief Citizen.] ■ ■ 

Chief Citizen. 

Where is 'Lord Pilate ? 

Madman. 

Gone within. 


Stand aside. 
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Chief Citizen. || 

Scai frori to Iiim ; I cannot be denied. ’ 

I liave to see him ; it concerns the State ' ; 

Urgentlj^ too^ I tell you. . . . :,|i 

Sentry. . . 

' ' It can walt« j. 

' ■ ^ Chief Citizen. ' ' ■ '"i": 

II nciEy mean bloodshed, [; 


Sentry. ' ' I 

Bloodshed Is my trade® 

A sentry’s orders have to be obeyed 
The same as God’s that you were talking oL 

Chief Citizen. 

I tell you, I must see him. 

Sentry, 

_ , That ’s enough. ' 

You cannot now, 

BIadman. ' I 

The soldier’s words are true. ! 

Chief Citizen. { 

&iild you send word ? | 

Sentry. j 

Sir, I have answered you. I, 


Chief Citizen^ 

mose words that Pilate wrote, the Hebrew screed. 
May cause a riot. ^ 



And death,. 


Sentey. 

.. ladeei^ , 

You got the poor man's life^ wlmt would you more I, ■ 
Chief Citizen; 

Means to see Pilate® 

Sentey* 

As I said before* 

You eaB,not, Stand away, A man like joii;: 

Ought to know better than to lead a crew ' ' 

.To yell for a man’s blood, God stop my breathg 
What does a man like you with, blood, and death:: 

Goto. 

Chief Citizem. 

. You will not send f 

Sentey. 

L will not sell ii 

Chief Citizen, 

' You shall regret this. 

Sentry, .■ 

Sight, Gooci-byCg iiij frieaci 


Chief Citizen, 
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Sentby. -■* 

These priests, these preaching folk 
(Fame. Sings.] 

I'poo a summer raomiog, I bade my Iotc good-bye, 
In the old green gleii so far away, 

To go fco be a soldier on biscuits made of rye/® 


It IS darker thaa it was. 


Madman* 

It is falling dark 


Sentb.y» 

It' feels like earthouake weather. Listen 


Madman 


Sentey* 

It: sounded: like a shock inside the walls. 


Madman* 

■God celebrates the madman’s funeral, 


Sentby, ■ 

The shouts came from the Temple. 

Madman, 

Yes, th< 

Glory to God there, having killed their King. 

SExNTBY. 

You knew that man tney are hanging ? ■ 

Madman..- 

Yes. 
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.Sentsy. .. ■ 

Not til! J saw him scourged. Was he a Jew ? 

Mabman. 

Ko. Wisdom comes from God, and he was wise. 
I have touched wisdom since they took my eyes« 


So you were blinded ■ 


One Passover, 


Sen-tby, 
Why ? 

MaDxMAN. 


Thinking aloud* 


Seisttsy. 

How so ? 

Madman, 

I told the crowd " 

That finly a bloody God would care for blood. ^ ^ • 
The croivd kill ^ kids and smear the lintel wood* ' 
To honour Godj who lives in the pure stars. 

SSNTBY. 

You must have suffered ; they are angry scan% 


There is no scar inside. 


Madman. 


Sentry. 


That may be so ; 

Still, it was mad ; men do not wish to know 
The truth about their customs, nor aught else* 

[Crm‘ off.] 

Madman. 

They have nailed the teacher Jesus by those yells. 
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Sente Y, • 

It i« darker* Therell be earthquake before night, 
What sort of man was he f 


Madman, 


And followed her, a stony road, to this, 


Sentry. 

I find sufficient trouble in what is 
Without mj seeking what is right or wrong, 



Madman.. 

All have'' to seek her, and the search is long. 

Sentry. 

Maybe. 

Madman. 

And hard. 

Sentry. 

Maybe. [Pause.] 

I mean to be a captain before I do return. 

Though the. winters they may freeze and the summers they 
' may bum, 

I. mean 'to be a captain and command a hundred men ^ 
And the women who ,,, [A bugle call 

There, is recall. 

[The doors are open and ike Sentry goe#.] 
Madman. 

The wild duck, stringing through the sky, 

,Are south away. 

Their green necks glitter as they fly, 

The lake is gray. 

So still, so lone, the fowler never heeds. 

The wind goes rustle, rustle, through the reeds. 
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There they find peace to have their own wild Weis* 
111 that still lake, 

Only the moonrise or the wind controls ■ 

The way they take, 

Through the gray reeds, the cocking' rooor-heiT,s:' Mr, 
Rjpplmir the pool or over leagues of air, ■ 


Not thiiS', not thus are the wild souls of men. 

No peace for Those ■ 

Who step beyond the blindness of the pen 
To where the skies unclose. 

.For them the spitting mob, the cross, the crown of thorni 
The bull gone mad, the Saviour on his horns* " ■ 


Beauty .and peace have made, . 

No peace, no still retreat, 

No solace, none* 

Only the unafraid 
■ , Before life’s roaring street 
Touch Beauty’s feet, ■ 

Know Truth, do as God bade, 

, Become God’s son. 

Darkness, come down, cover a brave man’s psia, 
Let the bright soul go back to God again. , 

Cover that -tortured flesh, it only serves 
To hold that thing which other power nerves. ' ' 
Darkness, come down, let .it be midnight here, ^ 
In the dark night the untroubled soul sings. cl€a,r, 

[li darkens,] 

I have been scourged, blinded and crucified, 

My blood burns on the stones of every street 
In every town ; wherever people meet 
I have been hounded down, in anguish died* 

[It darkens,] 

The creaking door of flesh rolls slowly back 
Nerve by red. nerve the links of living crack. 
Loosing the soul to tread another track* 
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Beyond the pain, beyood the broken elaji 
A glimmering country lies 
Where life Is being wise, 

Ail of the beauty seen by truthful eyes 
Are lilies there, growing beside the way. 

Those golden ones will loose the torteef hands, 

Smooth the scarred brow, gather the breaking soul. 
Whose earthly moments drop like falling sands 
fo leave the spirit whole. 

Now darkness is upon the face of the earth. 

(He goes. 

Pilate [Mering^ as the darkness reddens to a glare}. 



Pilate. 

• This: monstrous day is in the pangs of birth. 
There 'vras a shock. I wish the troops were back 
From Golgotha. The heavens are more black 
Than in the great shock in my first year’s rule. 
Please ■ God these zealot pilgrims will keep cool 
„Nor think this done by God for any cause. 

The lightning jags the heaven in bloody seraws 
.Like chronicles of judgment. Now it breaks. 
Now rain* .. '. 

Peocula. 

[Mniering.] -O Pilate. 

Pilate. 

What? 


Peocula. 


Where is Jesus ? 


Pilate. 

He is crucified. 


Procula, 


Crucified I 
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Pilate. 

Put to death. My wife^ I tried 
To save Mm, but such men canoot be saved* 
Truth to himself til! death was all he eraveil. 
He has Ms will.- . 

Pbocula. 

So what they said is true. 
O God, my God, But when I spoke to you 
You said that you had warned Mm* 


Pilate. 

That; is-so* ■ 

Another charge was brought some hours ago, 
That he was claiming to be that great King 
Foretold by prophets, who shall free the Jewi# 
This he persisted in, I could not choose 
But end a zealot claiming such a thing. 


Pbocula,. 


He w'as no zealot. 


Pilate* 

Yes, 00 this one point. 

Had he recanted, weii But he was iirni* 

■■ So. he was east. ■ 

Phocula.'' 

The gouts of gore anoint 
That temple to the service of the worm. 

It is a desecration of our power. 

A rude poor man who pitted his pure sense ^ 

Against what holds the world its little hour, 

Blind force and fraud, priests’ mummery and pretencen 
Could you not see that this is what he did ? 
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Pilate, 

Most clearly^ wife. But Roman laws forbid 
Timt I sboiild weigh, like God, the worth of souls* 

I act for Rome, and Rome is better rii 
Of these mre sf5irits whom no law controls, 

.. . .lie .broke a .statute, knowing from the first . 

^Vhither Ms aet would lead, he was mot blind® 

Frocula. 

No, friend, he followed hungry and athirst 
The lonel}’^ exaltation of his mind. 

■ So Rome, our mother, profits by his death, 

You tbmk so ? 

Pilate. 

Iv. Ay. 

Peocula. 

, : : : \ We draw securer breath^j 

We Romans, lor his gasping on the cross ? 

p Pilate. 

t..:. 

Some few will be the calmer for Ms loss. . 

I - Many, perhaps ; he made a dangerous claim. ■ 

I Even had I spared it would have been the same 
I A year, or two, from now. Forget him, friend. 

Peocula. 

[ I have no part nor parcel in his end. 

I Rather than have it thought I buy mj ease, 

My body’s safety, honour, dignities, 

Life and the rest at such a price ®f pain 
There [she siabs her arm with her dagger] is my‘^^;blood, 
- to wash away the stain. 

1 There. There once more. It fetched too dear a price. 

0 God, re^Jeive that soul in paradise. 

Pilate. ... 




. What have you done ! 
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f I 
r I* 
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PliOCULA* 

' No matter ; it atones* 

His blood will clamour from the elty stones. 

■ .Pilate,. : . 

.©0 in. NOs' let me bind it, 

^ Peocula, ' 

■' ■ ■■ Someone comes, 

A ooimeillor, I think. Ask wliat he wants, 

[E'nier Joseph,] . 

Joseph. ^ 

. Greetings, Lord Pilate, 

Pilate, 

And to you. 


Joseph. 

[To PSOCHLA,] 


[ T 0 Pilate,] 


And you* 


I have a boon to ask. 


Progula, 

What can we do f 

Joseph, 

Lord Pilate, may I speak ? 

Pilate. 

[To Peocula,] Go in, goes Iw,] 

[To Joseph,] 

Go on. 


.A 
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Joseph., 

fke mao calieci Christ, the follower of John, 

Was eriicified to-day fay your decree. 

[Pilate bows ,} 

l,k . was ,my master, very dear to me. 

I will not Sf)eak of that. I only crave 
Leave to prepare his body for the grave^ 

4rid then 'to bury him. May I -have leave ? 

Pilate. 

Yes, you may have him w^hen the guards give leave^ 
Wait. ■ In a case like this, .men believe 
That the dead master is not really dead. 

This preaching man, this King, has been the head 
Of men who may be good and mean no ha,mi, 

Wfiose tenets, none the less, have caused alarm 
First to the priests, and through the priests to me. 

I wish this preacher's followers to see ■ 

That teacliiiig of the kind is to be curbed. 

I mean, established truths may be disturbed, 

But not the Jews, nor Rome, You understand ? , 

Joseph. . 

I follow ; yes, 

Pilate. 

A riot might be fanned, ■ 

Such things have been, over the martyr's’ grave» 

Joseph, 

His broken corpse is all Ms followers cra've* 

.... Pilate. ■ ■ ■ 

Why, very well then. 

' ’ Joseph. 

Will you give your seal f " 
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' ' ' ' ■' Pilate... v' 

Mjsea!? Whattorf ; 

Joseph. 

That I may show the gBard; 

■ind have the body. 

Pilate. 

Gladly,; bot I feel «. 

Not yet I not imtil dark. 

Joseph.' 

, It will be hard 

To. bury Mm to-night , . . the feast begins* 

Pilate. 

I know, but still,- when men are crucified , 

Joseph. 

There Is no hope of that. The man has died, 

Pilate, 

Died ? Dead already ? 

JoSBi^FH, 

Yes. 

Pilate. ' , 

*Tis passing soon, 

Joseph, 

God broke that bright soiiTs body as a boon, 

He died at the ninth hour. 

Pilate. 

Are you sure f 
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Pilate. 

But dead, already ; strange. [Calling.] • ■ 

You IB: the courts 

Send me Longinus here with Ms report. 

A Voice. 



Pilate. 

This teacher was your Mend f 


Joseph. 

Was, is, and will be, till the great .world end ? 
, Wh.ich God grant may be soon. 

Pilate. 

I rfisagree ' 

With teachers of new truth. For men like me 
There is but one religion, which is Rome. ' 

No easy one to practise, far from home. 

You come from Ramah ? 


What chance is there 


Of olives being good ? 
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Joseph* 

They should be fair* 

Pilate* 

You will Hot use Italian presses ? No f, 

Joseph* 

Man likes, Ms own, my lord, however slow; 

What the land made, we say, it ought to ij.se, 

Pilate* " ■ 

Your presses waste ; oil Is too good to lose*. 

Blit I shall not persuade. 

Servant. 

Longinus, lord, 

Pilate, 

Make your report, centurion. Where 's your sword 
What makes you come thus Jangled ? Are you ill f 

Longinus, 

There was a 'shock of earthquake up, the iilli 
J have been shaken, I had meant to come , 

Before ; but I was whirled . . . was stricken diiirib, 
1 left my sword within. . , , 

Pilate, ' 

Leave it. Attend# 

Is the man, Jesus, dead ? This is his Mend 
Who wants to bury him ; he says he is, 

Longinus. 

Jesus is out of all his miseries. 

Yes, he is dead, my lord. 


' I 
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Pilate.. 
Already ? 


Longinus. 

Yes 

The men who suffer most endure the less. 
He died without our help. 


Then may I have 


Pilate, 


A sentry there f 


Longinus. 
Yes, lord. 


Pilate. 


Have you a scroll ? 

.fTate, paper ,] , Right. Now some wax. 

[Writes,] “ Give into Ms control 
The body of the teacher; see it laid 
Inside me tomb and see the doorway made 
' Secure with stones and sealed, then bring me word/* ' 
This ''privilege of burial is conferred 
■ Da the-' ■conditions I have named to you. 

See you observe them strictly. 


Joseph. 


I will do 

All that himself would ask to show my sense 
Of this last kindness. I shall go from hence 
Soon, perhaps far ; I give you thanks, my iord« 
Now the last Joy the niggard fates afford ; 

One little service more, and then an end 
Of that divineness touched at through our friend. 




[Exit 
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•Pilate.' 

See that the tomb is sealed by dark to-night. 

Where were you hurtj Looj^inus ? You are white. 
What happened at the cross ? 

Longinus. 

W’e nailed Miri there 

.Aloft between the thieves, in the bright air. 

The rabble and the readers looeked with oaths.. 

The hangman’s, squad were dicing for Ms clothes,. . ■ . 
The two thieves jeered at him. Then it grew .dark* . 
Till the noon sun was dwindled to a spark, 

And one by one the mocking mouths fell stilL 
We were alone on the accursed hill 
And we were still, not even the dice clicked, . ■ • 
Only the heavy blood-gouts dropped and ticked ' 

Ob: to the stone ; the hill is all bald stone. ■ • ' ■ 

And now and then the hangers gave a groan. 

Up in the dark, three shapes with arms outspread. 
The blood-drops spat to show how slow they bled. 
They rose up black against the ghastly sky, 

God, lord, it is a slow way to make die 
A man, a strong man, who can beget men. 

Then there would come another groan, and then 
One of those thieves (tough cameleers those two) . 
Would curse the teacher from lips bitten, through, • 
And the other bid . him let the teacher' be, 

I have stood much, but this thing daunted me ; 

The dark, the livid light, and long, long groans 
.One on . another, coming from their bones. ■■ 

And it got darker and a glare began 
Like the sky burning up above the man. 

The hangman’s squad stood easy on their spears 
And the air moaned, and women were in tears, 

While still between iiis groans the robber cursed. 

The sky was grim ; it seemed about to burst. 

Hours had passed ; they seemed like awful days« 
Then . . . what was that ? 

Pilate. 

What ? Where f 
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Fire descendifi; 


Pilate. 


Longinus. 
I saw it. 


mi saw 
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Longinus, ■ 

Jes'iis cried . v. 

Once more and drooped, I saw that he had . died,^ : 
Lord, in the earthquake God had' come for him. 
The thought oft shakes me sick, my eyes are diia« 


Tell Scimis to relieve you, 


Longinus, 


Pilate, 

■ Dismiss, : 

Lie down and try to sleep; forget alHhis, ■■ 

Tell Scirrus I command it. Rest to-night. 

Go in, Longinus, go. 

Longinus, 

Thank you, Lord Pilate, 

lExit Longinus, 


Pilate. 

lAlone,] No ^ man can stand an earthquake. Men can 
bear 

Tumults of water and of fire and air, 

But not of earth, man’s grave and standing ground ; 
When that begins to heave the will goes round. 
Longinus, too. {Noise below,] Listen, 

Does Herod come I 

I heard his fifes. 

{The doors open. Servants erderA 


Servant, 

■ Lord Herod is at hand 
Will it please your lordship robe ? 
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v Pilate. 

Sprinkle fresh sand, 

For lilocKi was shed to-day, here, under foot. 

[He robes,] 

Well, that ; the other clasp. [31usic off.} 

A Voice. . 

Cohort. Saiute* 

Pilate. ■ 

Leave torches at the door. Dismiss, [Sekyants go,] 

He comes 

Welcomed hj everyone ; the city hums 
With Joy when Herod passes. Ah, not thus 
Do I go through the town. They welcome us 
With looks of hate., with mutterings, curses, stones. 

lEnier Procula.] 

■ Come, stand with me. Welcome, Lord Herod, here. 
Welcome must make amends for barrack cheer. 

ITfm Nubians hold torches at the door. Heeod enters .} 
Come in, good welcome, Herod. ■■ 

Peocula. 

Welcome, sii% , 

Hebod. 

To Rome, to Pilate,, and to Beauty, greeting ; 

Give me your hands. What joy is in this meeting. 

Pilate, again. You, you have hurt your hand ? 

Pilate. 

It is nothing, sir. 

Heeod. 

Beauty has touched this hand, 

A wound has followed. 
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Procula. 

• ■ What you please to. call: ■' 

Beauty^ my lord, did nothing of the kind, ■ 

An earthen vessel tilted with a walL 

Herod, 

May, it soon mend. Now let me speak my mind. ' 
Pilate, since you have ruled here, there have beeii ' : 
Moments of . . , discord, shall we say ? between.' ' 
Your government and mine. I am afraid 
That I, the native here, have seldom made 
Efforts for friendship with you, 

PlDATE, 

Come. 

Herod, 

I should 

Have done more than I have, done all I could, 

Healed the raw wound between the land and Romei 
Helped you to make this hellish town, a home. 

Not left it, as I fear it has been, hell 
To you and yours cooped in a citadel 
Above rebellion brewing. For the past . 

I offer deep regret, grief that wull last* 

And shame ;■ your generous mind leaves me ashamed* 


'. Really, my lord.. 


Pilate,. , • , 

Procula, 

These things must not be named. 

Pilate. 

It is generous of you to speak like this, 

■ .But, "Herod, hark. . , 

Procula. 

If things have been amiss, 


The fault was ours. 
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Noj the fault was .mine. 
Your generous act this morning was a sign 
Of scrupulous justice done to me by you 
Unrecognized^ unthanked. I thank you now. 
Give me your hand . . . so . • . thus. 



Herod, I bow 


To what you say. To think that I have done 
Something (I know not what) that has begun 
A kindlier bond between us, touches home. 

I have long grieved lest I have injured Rome 
By failing towards yourself, where other men 
Might have been wiser. . . . That is over, th 
Our differences henceforth may be discussed 
In friendly talk together. 


Herod. 

So I trust. 


Pilate. ' 

Give me your hand ; I have long hoped for this. 

I need your help, and ^mu, perhaps, need mine. 

The tribes are restless on the border-line, 

The- W'-hoie land seethes : the new^s from Rome is bad, 
Blit this, atones, ™ 

Peocula. 

Oh, fully. ■ 


Heeod, 


HsEoa 



■ PrOCTOA,'" 

' A moment, one* 

You named a generous act .that he had done 

Heeod. 

This morning, yes ; you sent that , man to .me ' 
Because his crime was laid in Galilee. 

A little thing, but still it touched me close 
It made me think how our disputes arose 
When thieves out of your province brought to me 
Were punished with a fine, perhaps set free, .... ■ 
.Not sent to you to judge, as you sent him. ' ^ 

In future you will £md me more a friend. ■ 

Or so I hope, 

.Pilate. 

, . Thanks. May t,he gods so .send' "■ ■ „ 

lhat:th,!S may lead to happier days for us. '. 

Voices of the, Ceowb 

Iwho are mxfj flocking in, among them ihe ' ^Mm 

Herod the good, Herod the glorious. 

Long life to Herod. 


Come, the crowd begin 


Voices., 

Herod for ever. 

.Pilate. 

■ -Let U.S go within.;. « 

. ■' Hjeeod. '■ ■ 

Yes. By the by, what happened to j;he man ? 
I sent him back to you 'a .rumour ran 
That,.h,c..was erucified. '■ 


Pilate. 
He was. 
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Herod, 

The priests, ■■ 

„ fiage iipm points of doctrine at the, feasts, ' ■ 

Voices. 

Sod bless yon, .Herod ; gi¥e yon length of days, Herod. 

Herod. 

|Tg the Crowd.] ' Go home. To God alone gl^e, praise, ■ , 
.This, .is Deliverance Night ; go home, for soon . 

Over thS dusty hill will come the moon, 

And you must feast, with prayer to the Adored. .' ^ 
[f#' P ilate.] He well deserved Ms death. , 

Voices. 

God bless yo'U.^ lofcl. ■, 

Pilate. 

ril lead the way, « » « 

Voices,. 

Herod, 

Herod, 

[To ProculAc] Lady, yoiiT tiaiiii* ■ 

Peocula. 

.There .is .a Just man’s blood upon the sand 
Hind liow you tread. ' ^ 

\ im The bronze doors are dosed. .„ The erowi 

for cm instant watching ike 
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A "Voice. 

, Look at the sky^ 

^he Pasehal moon has risen. 

A Voice. 

God Is great. 

Why did I linger here ? I shall be late. [Going. 

A Voice. 

Good-night and blessing. 

A Voice. . 

[Gomg,] Pilate’s colour changed 
When we cheered Herod. 

A Voice. 

They have been estranged 

A long while now ; but now they will be friends. [Going, 
A Voice, 

What Joy it is when Preparation ends. 

Now to our Feast. Do you go down the stair ? ■ 

A Voice. 

Yes, past the pools ; will you come with me there T ■ . 

A Voice.' 

I love to walk by moonlight ; let us go. [Thei^ go. 
A Voice. 

[Singing.] Friends, out of Egypt, long ago, 

Our wandering fathers came, 

Treading the paths that God did show 
By pointing cloud and flame. 

By land and sea His darkness and His light 

Led us into Hpis peace. ^ . [The voice Mee awa>§. 
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A Voice.' 

[0^.] Good-night* 

* A Voice. 

Good-nlgiii 

[Ofilf ike Madman remains. He takes lilies from a 

and begins to tie them in bundles,} 


Madman, 


Only a penny, a penny, 
Lilies brighter than any, 



ll'herever the truth so sweet 
Has trodden with bloody feet, 
Has stood with a bloody brow. 
Friend, it is over now, 

The passion, the s’weat, the pains, 
Only the truth remains, {He lam 


I cannot see v/hat others see ; 
Widsom alone Is kind to me, 
Wisdom that comes from Agony. 


Wisdom that lives in the pure skies. 
The iin, touched star, the spirit’s eyes 
O Beauty, touch me, make me wise. 







ROSAS 


npHlRK was an old lord in the Argentine. 

1 Nanjed Hosas, of the oldest blood in SfxnD 
Wife was the proud last of a i.roiid line. 

She ruled his house for him and farmed hts pmm * 
Bad OM child, a tameless boy caued JohSf 
Who was a litJe bd a century foue. 

This little boy, the Rosas’ only child, 

Was not like other children of his ^e, 

His body seemed a trap to something wild 
That bit the trap-bars hlt«>dy in his rage. 

He had mad eyes which glittemd and were grim { 
Even as a child men were afraid of him. 

And once, when old Lord Hosa-s at a Fair 
Talked with his friends, this little boy being by. 
An old man called the child and touched his hair, 
And watched the wild thing trapping in his eye. 
Then bade the child " Go play,'* and being gone 
Wept bitter tears in sight of everyone. 

And when Lord Rosas asked him, why he cried, 
He said “ Because I see, round that child’* head, 
A si|^ of evil things that will betide 
Through him, being man. There is a Wnr of red, 
A blur of blood, a devil, at his side j 
I see his ftiture. That was why I cried. 

“ I am an old, old man itmrdtig bo dewlh, 

Aori fonov !i u irked thing nave I *re« done, 
Blaotiv and evil as the PrraMjhOT wdth 
,Vr.‘- iiJ moo’s (h-atings undefucsiih the Sun, 

But this bright child ii fiibi^.bo •web crime 
As will make mark a yood|^ «««*f on Time.** 
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So he went weeping, while the gossips bade 
Lord Rosas not to heed the poor old loon. 

Lord Rosas died soon after and was laid 
Deep in the pit where all lie late or soon. 

Under the flagstone in the chancel dim 
Evil and happy fate were one to him. 

After his death, his widow ruled the son 
Some few short years ; some bitter bouts they had 
That old hot proud un-understanding one 
Roused night and day the devil in the lad, 

She with her plans, and he with all his dreams 
Of the great world washed by the ocean streatos. 


It was the custom in that outland plain, 

That young men, nobly born, should serve awhile 
Under some merchant, keeping store for gain. 

So to learn commerce, and by service vile. 
Sweeping the floors, to sense (with gritted teeth) 
Man and this world of his from underneath. 

And seeing life, because those merchants’ stores 
Were clubs and markets used by everyone 
For plots and bargains and the test of ores. 
Senora Rosas ordered that her son 
Should like his father, enter, being of age, 

A country storehouse as the merchant’s page. 

“ I do as father did ? ” he answered, “ I ? 

Sweep out a cheater’s office with a broom. 

And peddle sardines ? I had rather die. 

g While there ’s a cow to brand or horse to groom 
1 be a man. So let your merchant find 
me priest or eimuch with my father’s mind.” 

She spoke again. He said, “ I will not go.” 

“ Then,” she replied, “ my son, you shall not eat. 
Nor drink, until you do. You tell me. No. 

A resty calf that quarrels with the teat 

Shall starve, for me. Men, lock this braggart lad 

Into his room.” They did as they were bade. 
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They left him in his room ail through the day, 

With neither food nor drink ; they asked him thnce, 
John, here is dinner ; will you not obey ? ” 

They brought him raisin biscuits to entice 
TTini to obey. His friend the horse-herd came. 

But John would neither answer nor be tame. 

When twilight fell, his mother asked again, 

“ John, be advised, be wise and do my will. 

Why be so headstrong, giving me such pain ? 

Are you not hungry ? There is dinner still. 

Say you will go, then come and eat with me.” 

“ I won’t,” he said. “ Then you may starve,” said she. 

So when the night was dark, the mother said, 

“Xeave him to-night, to-morrow we shall find 
His fal-lals cured and I shall be obeyed. 

No cure like hunger to a stubborn mind.” 

Then through the keyhole to her son she cried 
“ GOod-nieht, my son.” None answered from inside. 


“ Good-night, my son, 

Then, when the morning came, they knocked the door 
“ John, will you go ? ’’ they asked. No answer came. 
Ohe said, “ I see him lying on the floor. 

He is asleep or playing at some game. 

Come, Master John, don’t treat our lady so. 
took, here are eggs, be good and say you’ll go.” 

No answer came, so then they craned, and peered 
Into the keyhole at the room beyond. 

“ Fray Gcd,” said one, “ it be not as I feared. 

A lad so proud should never be in bond. 

He had his Indian lance-head on the shelf. 

John, Master John. He may have killed himself. 

“ John, God, he has. He ’s lying on the floor. 

Look, there ’s his body. Fetch the crowbars here. 
Yes, he is dead, God help us ; burst the door, 

Run for a doctor, one. A dear, a dear, 

He was the likeliest lad there ever was. 

Now, Ramon, heave. Now Martin, now Tomds. 
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“ Heave.” So they hove and entered with the heave 
What they had thought was John was but a pile 
Of clothing, rolled to man’s shape to deceive. 

John was not there, he had been gone awhile. 

His bed was cold, a pencilled letter lay 
There on his clothes, but John had run away. 

“ Dear Mother,” said the letter, “ you and I, 

With different souls must live by different laws. 

I give back all you gave me, now good-bye. 

If I go naked hence, you know the cause. 

I keep my father’s name. When I am gone ^ 

I shall be gone forever. I am, John.” 

He had gone naked into the night air. 

He and his Mother never met again. 

He wandered southwards, many leagues from there 
Past the last ranches to the Indian plain, 

South to the ranges where the spirits brood. 

To daunt wild horses for his livelihood. 


There on the ranges with a half-wild crew 
Of Gauchos, cut-throats, thieves, and broken rakei 
He caught and broke wild horses. There he knew 
Death as the bloody pay of all mistakes. 

There, in the Indian forays he was bred 
To capture colts and squaws and scalp the dead. 

There he got strength and skill, till all men there. 
Even the' Indians, spoke of him as fey. 

He beat the unbacked stallion from his mare. 

And mounted him, and made the beast obey. 

And bitted him and broke, and rode him home 
Tame as a gelding, staring, white with foam. 

There was no horse so wild he could not break him 
By hands and one small thong ; no Gaucho brave 
Wrestling him naked, knee to knee, could shake him, 
Or in the knife game give him what he gave, 

Or in the midnight’s thundering cattle hunt 
Pass the mad herd, like him, to turn their front. 
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But most of aU, men saw him take the lead 
In war time, when the Indian tribes were out ; 

Then he paid bloody threat by bloody deed, 

And many a painted Indian in his clout 
Swung from the oak-tree branches at his order. 

The forays ended while he kept the Border. 

Then, when the March was quiet, he became 
A rancher there, and wed, and gat a child, 

A little girl (Manuela was her name). 

Then, as the darling of that frontier wild. 

He moved and ruled and glittered and was grim 
Among \he Gaucho troops who worshipped him. 

There was a little child (an old man now) 

Who saw him pass once in those Indian days, 

“ Lean, quick and cruel, with a panther-brow 
And wandering eyes that glittered to a blaze. 

Eyes of a madman, yet you knew him then 
The one man there, a natural king of men.” 

And cantering with him rode the frontier band 
Whooping and swearing as they plied the quirt. 

The thousand rake-hells of the South Command 
With tossing bit-cups bright and flying dirt 
And Rosas far in front ; his long red cloak 
Streaming like flame before the thunder stroke. 

« * * * * * 
There were two parties in that distant state. 

The Whites and Reds, who, for long years, had filled 
The lives of all the country with their hate. 

The graves of all their churchyards with their killed. 
There was no White or Red with hands not brued 
Or smutched in blood in that old party feud. 

This feud made havoc in the land ; yet still 
Stopped at the ranges where Lord Rosas rode, 

There the wild Indians were enough to kill, 

Christians were friends, men held the common code, 

“ Death to the Indians ” ; but within the pale 
White made murder an old tale. 
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A lid ill tile city where the Senate sat 
So violent this* bloody quarrel was 
. That men stole to their business like the cat ^ 

By silent streets where pavements sprouted grasw^ 
And at the comers crouched with stealthy eyes. 
Peered^ and drew backs or flashed upon their prize. 

This state of daily murder, nightly plot, , 

Killing and burning of the White and Red, 

Lasted three years, til! in the land was not ' 

One home of man without some victim dead ; ■ 

Then, in the guilty Senate, someone sane 

Cried, Whites and Reds, let us have peace again, ' 

“This quarrel makes us beasts in the world’s eyes, ■■ 
Anarchs and worse, O let this murder end," 

Before" God smites us down to make us wise,. . 

Let us forget our pride and condescend ; ' ■ ' 

Forget the past, and let some leader .make ■■ ... ^ 
Order among us for the great God’s sake/® 

Then someone said, “ What leader ? What' man 'h,.eff ,f 
Could both sides trust ? All here are Red or' White./' 
This Moodsiied will go on another year., 

Or ten more years, until we Reds requite 
, Some of our wrongs, until the WTiites resto.re 
Their blooded spoils ; then peace comes. ; not before,”' 

Then there was tumult ; but the first took heart, 

And s|)oke again, “ \¥e are all sick with blood. 

Let be old sins and spoilings. Let us start 
Another page. Have done v/ith Hinging niucl 
Bury the” wicked past. Let both sides strive, 

Since both sides care, to save this land alive/’ 

Then an old White began : “ We W'lutes have striven 
Against injustice ; not for lust of gain* 

You Reds no less. Now in the name of Hcfavea 
Let not our fellow sufferer plead in vain. 

Life makes us neither Red nor White, but men 
Seif-bound in hell. Let wdsdom free us then ! ** 
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Then the first speaker answered, “ It is dear, 

Since this preat city is so racked with feud. 

And we so^stained with blood, that no one here 
Can bring back quiet to the multitude. 

All here have taken part. Peace cannot come 

But by pure hands, into this devildom. 

“What I propose is, that we straightway caii 
Younir General Rosas and the South Command 
(Men of no clique, but trusted soldiers all) 

Here to make peace, that so this groaning land 
May, with the help of one whom all can trust. 

Finish with feud and rise up from the dust.” 

There was much tallcing, but since ail %vere tired 
Of murder in the streets, and no way shewed 
Save this, to bring the quiet long-desired,_. - 
It was decreed ^ an u so a horseman rocie 
To summon Rosas porth. It was not long 
Ere Rosas came, with troops, a thousand strong. 

Then Rosas wrote ifo tell them : “ I have come, 

I and my men, obeying your request ; 

I shall remain until the morning drum. 

Then I go back, unless your House invest 
Me with the absolute command, to deal 
As I think fit to save the Commonweal.” 

Much as they longed for peace, this bid for power 
Startled the House ; they cavilled ; they demurred. 
At dawn Lord Rosas wrote : “ In one more hour 
I return South, so send me instant word.” 

“ It makes him King,” they thought, yet in their lust 
For party vengeance, all agreed they must. 

So, with both parties hoping for the lives 

Of aU their foes, through Rosas, there was calm, 

And Reds and Whites both went to whet their knives 
Licking their lips for blood. Without a qualm 
The Senate voted, “ Let it be agreed 
That Rosas come ” ; and so it was decreed. 
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So Rosas entered in and: took command ' ^ 

And ruled the city to a Roman peace, 

Fof three long days the cut-throats in Ms band 
Killed at his nod, and when he bade them cease 
The town was tame, for those who could not flee 
Were killed or emshed, I rule henceforth/* said he, ' 

So RQiii*'S!!ye>4tp _ wer. Soon his hold 
Gripped the whoielteishas though it were a horse, 
Church, Money, Law, controlled ■ 

That land’s wild passions with Ms: wilder force, 

And through their tears men heard’ from time to time 
His slaves at worship of iiis clever crime. 

And if the city, terrified to awe, ; 

Loathed Mm, as slaves their mastei^s, he was still' ■ 

The Gaucho’s darling captain; he.couid draw. ■ 

Their hearts at .pleasure with his hiorseman’s sMih" , '■■■ 

None ever rode like Rosas ; none (but he 

Could speak their:' slang or knew their mystery, ■ 

So that, in ail his bloodiest days, a- crowd 
Of Gauchos hung about his paiace^gate, 

And when' he went or came they shouted loud 
Long life to Captain Rosas.” ^ Thkj would wait 
For hours to catch his^nod. Their patient rags ' 

WerC' brighter to his soul than fiow/ers. or flags, ' ' 

j "" ■ . 

And with this Gaucho power he mlled his slaves 
By death alone ; within his aiidierine halls 
Stretched end to end on Indian lanpes’ staves, 

Were long red streamers propped gainst the walls 
Crowned by these words ‘‘ Death torthe Whites ” ; Wt hi 
Dealt death to Reds and Whites inipartially. 

Death was his god, his sword, his creed of power, 

Death was his pleasure, for he took delight 
To make his wife and daughter shrink and 'cower 
By ' tales of murder wreaked on Red or White, 

And while these women trembled and turned pale, 

He shrieked with laughter at the witty tale. 
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Those liwo alone eotild counter Rosas’ will ; 

His wife and daughter ; they could bend liis mind 
. T# mercy (sometimes), from a purposed ill 
So, when his heart some bloody dfeed designed, 

.With merry cunning he w’'ouId order .one 
■To' Jail those women till the deed was done* 

Ilc-J had one jest, which was, to bid to feast 
Someone most staid, some bishop without speck. 
Some city-lord, some widow-soothing priest, 

And then to drop red hre-ants dowm Ms neck ; 

Then,' as his wictiiii flinched and .tried to hide 
His pafns, Lord Rosas laughed until he cried. 

He held no Council ; but a Gaucho fool. 

Dressed like a British general, played the clows 
■ About the palace, and wras used to rule, 

Vice-regent for him, when he left the town. 

No other colleague had he, but at hand 

.He kept some twelve, his chosen murder-band. 

These twelve were picked young nobles, choicely bred 
Sworn in a gang, the Thugs or Gallowsbirds, 

A club of Death, of wMch he was the head, 

That saved the State great cost in lawyer’s words 
Writs, prosecutions, bails, defences, pleaSj, 

Were over-ruled by judges such as these. 

Ror, ifhe wished a person killed, he bade 
The .victim and the chosen murderer dine 
In palace with him., while the minstrels played, . 
Aii.d. he. was host and Joked and passed the wine, 

And . at the midnight he would see them start ■ 

: .like Triends for home, and all the time, the cart 

Stood waiting for the corpse at the- street-end. 

And then the murderer, warming to' Ms man.' 

In the dark alley’s cMll, would say, “ M'y friend, ...'• . . 

I love this talk,” and then would jerk a span 
Of knife into Ms throat and leave Mm. dead '; ■ ^ 

Then tell the dead-cart-gang and go to bed«, 
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Thus Rosas' .ruled ; ■ yet stilly he feared the Church 
That oiitiasts men, so, on a day, he cried 
^'VMartin, our patron Saint, shall quit his perch ; 

No dirty foreign saint shall be our guide. 

Priests of those churches which have Martin's head 
Over their altars,' shall put mine instead^® 

This the priests did, with many a pious phrase 
About obedience. ' When the deed was done 
His haters gave up hope. They could not raise 
Any rebellion against such an one.' 

He was like god, a prying god, who saw 
Even in their souls the breakers of Ms law. - 

The terror of his rule hung like a ghost 
Thirsty for blood, about men’s haiiated .minds, 

'Those who dared whisper what they felt were lost ; 
He ground their fortunes as the miller grinds, ; ■ 

And in their hate men heard the Gauchos sing ; ' 

‘‘ God-given Rosas is indeed a king.” 

.. .. sjs 9|t # SSS sf|6 ' ^ 

Them w^as a soldier in the city there, 

Colonel O'Gorman, with an only child, 

A girl, Camilla, worshipped everywhere 
i'or merry sweet young beauty dear and wild.' 

So dear and merry she was like the sun 
Shining and bringing life to everyone. 

And in the Bishop's house, there lived a priest, 

The Chaplain, Laurence, who was sick wdth shame 
At all his Church’s sitting at the feast 
■ With bloody-handed men who went and camC: . , 
tfnchecked, unbraved, condoned ; he longed to break 
With such a Church, for Ms religion’s sake. 

But, being bent, by training, to obey, 

And having hope and an appointed task, 

He held his tongue, and wrought, and went his way^ 
And hid his weary heart behind a mask, 

Though it was hard. As- City Chaplain he 

Was widely known throughout the Bishop’s see. ' ' 
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And being fond of music, it so fell 

Tliat he, and that Camilla sometimes. met , , 

in quires and singing places ; ah, too^welL^ 

For those two. souls .their red and white was' set. 

For love went ■ winging through their- hearts, and then,- 
Wlmt else could matter in this world of men ? 

They became lovers, but by secret ways, 

Witli single words, with looks, in public rooms, 

Among a world of spies, in a great blaze, 

They hid this splendid secret of their dooms. 

Often a w^'ek of longing, had to end 

Without one word or look from friend to friend. 

So months of passionate trouble passed them by 
Making them happy vrith intensest pain 
That brought them down all heaven from the sky 
" A.iid by sharp travail made them bom again. 

Could they but speak, their passionate souls made blind 
Trod the Iiig,li stars io the eternal mind. 

Till, in the Spring, Camilla’s father planned 
-To take Camilla to the country, there 
(So he informed her) he would plight her hand 
- To young Lord Charles, his neighbour’s son and heir i: 

For, it- is time, my dear, that you should w’-ed 
One like Don Charles, a friend and lord,” he said.' 

Yet, seeing white dismay upon her face— 

. .He said, Be calm ; the. wedding cannot be 
For some weeks more ; you have a little grace, 

But still, to»!iiorro\¥ you' must start with nie, 

For you ixiust meet Lord 'Charles, and come 'to know, ■' 
Yo.iir luck, clear child, that you should marry so.”^ 

AH through that day she entertained the guests ;' . 

All through the evening, as her father’s slave, 

She sang and played ; but when men sought their rests/' 
Iven as the thin ghost treads the church’s nave - ' ■ 

She crept out of the house to tell her man, 

Laurence, her loved one, of her father’s plan. 
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She reached the Bishop s house m the deaci '.aii 
Far o£fg the dogs barked then , a rioise .of bells 
Chimed, aod the abbey. quire sheFced a light 


There she stood cromted„ Two druiikeii ineiids .wea 
Singing, I fell mclined.’" She drew her breatli;' ; 
AH the bright stars were merry in the sky« . 

She called to Laurence, then,, as white as death, ■ ' 
She yearned and prayed* His feet iipo.n the stair . 
Creaked, a bolt clocked and then her man was there, 


She told her tale (a bitter tale to both), 

Then Laurence said, Since it lias coirie to this. 
This must decide me, and my priestly oath 
Must now be broken. I have done amiss 
Loving you thiisJn - secret ; .now^ our sin 
Must front the world ; a new time must begin.. 


*M have long known that such a break would come, 
I can.iiot longer serve this Church of ours. 

That sees red crime committed and is dmii'b, . , .. 
And strows an atheist’s path with holy flowers*: 

We two will fly, to start another life 

■Far. from this wicked town, as man and wdfe. 


And if the life be .hard, it still will be 
A life together, and our own, and" all 
That life .can, offer me is you with me. 

If you are with me, let wiiat may beML'''"' 

‘‘ I, too, say that,” Camilla said. Where two 
Love to the depths, what evil can men do ? ” 

They looked a long look in each other’s eyes | 
Then hand in hand they put aside the past, 
Father, and priestly vows ; for love is wise, 
Love plays for life, love stakes upon the cast, 
Love Is both blind and brave, love only knows 
Beauty in the. night a little flame that blows. 






And she was glad^ poor sonlj and lie^ pool 


This iight^ ■ being known^ amused the towi 
Camilla’s Miier raged and begged that bol 
Might be arralgnedg she for nnfilial gnile^ 
He for the breaking of his _priest!y oath. 
The ;B|shop sighed s Lord Rosas laughed, ai 


But in a neighbouring state some men there were^ 
Exiled by Rosas, or Ms refugees, 

Who,' safe but starving, lived and plotted there, . 
Losing no chance of working him ^ disease ; 

These heard the tale and in their hate they cried 
Here is a weapon that shall bate liis pride.” 

So, in a Journal printed at their cost. 


Whose bloody rale defiles the suHenng land ; 
By Hs example is our honour dim, , ■ ^ , 
Church, ' maicien virtue, nothing, can witiistaiid 
His power for evil By this single crime' ■ 

The world will know us rotting In our slime*” 


This, being' read, was quoted far and wide 
In many lands, with many details more ■ '' 
Of tlsis rebelling chaplain and Ms bride, 

” Lord Rosas’ shame, the country’s rimning sor 
Til!, having walked the world, the story eaine 
Back to Lord Rosas like a ravening Hame. 
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Hcs who had laughed to hear it, foamed witii rage 
■To see it counted as his own disgrace ; ■ 

But, having read it through, he turned the page^ 
Sighed, as though sad, and with a smiliii.g face 
Called on the Bishop with a gift of gold 
For orphan babes, the lamblirigs of your 'fold.” 

And,' as his way was when he chose, his talk 
Was sweet and gentle, and the Bishop shewed 
His English lilies flowering in the walk, 

Which Rosas praised : the Bishop overilowed 
With holy joy when Rosas deigned to say 
“ Ohj that our souls might be as white as they::"*' 

Then, after vespers, when his coach was called 
Lord Rosas said, “ About this erring priest 
Your chaplain Laurence ; you are doubtless galled, 
Nay, deeply pained-; but men will soon have ceased. 
To mock about it ; for itself, let be — 

But they are both so young, it touches me. 


“ You liked the lad ? “ All like And" tl 

..girl?” 

All loved Camilla.” Could not two old friends v 
Help two young souls whose hearts are in a whirl "I', v ' 
Their future ’lives may make complete amends 
For any error now, if you and I 
Help them in this their trouble. Shall we try --? ” • / 

The Bishop said that he was deeply touched ' 

To hear such Christian words, that he would strive 
To reach these children whom mistakes had smiitehed^ 
“ To bring them peace and save their souls 
“ I, too, will strive,” said Rosas ; let us learn 
First, where they are, and urge them to return. 

Now that their first hour^s madness must be over 
They must a little crave for what was life 
Before their fall, and hunger to recover 
Comrade or friend, even as man and wife. 

Who were your chapIain^s friends before the fall ? ” 

** A priest,” the Bishop said, from Donegal 


And the 
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“ The priest; CoricaiiiiOB was Lorenzo’s friend ; 

He may have heard wiiere they have pitched their tent ; 
lie Iodge«i III ilie paiisii ; shall I send ? ■ • 

Mo, I will write, ” said Rosas | so he went 
Home to hm palace, and in a little space 
Coiicaunon was before Mm face to face. 

■And what with 'wine and flattery and deceit ^ ■, 

He tamed Coneaiinon’s head and made him tell 
The name of those young runaways’ retreat ^ 

„ Where they taught school beneath the Mission beli ■ 
Lord Rosas said^ When they return to town 
We two ffill back them till they live it down/’ ' 

So thinking that the pair were now forgiven, 

Blit for some penance and a reprimand, 

Coiicaniion left him, giving thanks to heaven 
That . mercy ’s spirit governed in the land. 

They will return,’’ he said, “ and wed, and make 
Amends for all this passion of mistake/’ 

•But when he left, Lord Rosas called his guard 
To Jail his daughter ; then, when she was fast, 

He sent a , troop of lancers riding hard 
■ To 'Seize those lovers ; ere the night was past 
Those two poor souls on whom the world had risen 
■Were chained like thieves and carted to a prison. 

But there their guardian, seeing their estate, 

TwO' gently nurtured souls of no proved, crime, 

Knocked off tlieir irons, and let women wait . 

On, poor Camilla who was near her time* 

He lent her music, and with fruit and flowers 
And pleasant, talk amused some bitter. hours. 

But in the midragiit, as he slept, there "came 
A man from Rosas, with a sealed eom-mand , 

Which ran, “ Take out those lovers without slia.me,. .. 
Before the dawn, and shoot them out of hand. ' 

This is your warrant. Rosas.” This he rea'd ■'I,', 

Shocked to the heart, but tumbling from' his^' bei ' 
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He^ who had laughed to hear It, foamed wit!?, rage 
To see it counted as his own disgrace ; 

But, having read it through, he turned the page, 

Sighed, as though sad, and with a smiling face 
Called on the Bishop with a gift of gold 
For orphan babes, the lambiings of your, iblcL” , ■ 

And, as his way was when he chose, Ms talk 
Was sweet and gentle, and the Bishop shewed 
His English lilies dowering in the walk, 

Which Rosas praised : the Bishop overflowed , 

With holy joy when Rosas deigned to say • 

‘‘ Oh, that our souls might be as white as t,lieyrh. 

Then, after vespers, when his coach was called 
Lord Rosas said, “ About this erring priest 
Your chaplain Laurence ; you' are doubtless galled, ■' 
Nay, deeply pained ; but men will soon have ceased V, 

To mock about it ; for itself, let be— 

But they are both so young, it touches me„ ' ' • 

“You liked the lad?” “AH like him.” “And the 

girl?” 

“ All loved Camilla.” “ Could not two old friends 
Help two young souls whose hearts are in a wliirlf ■ 
Their future ■ lives may make complete amends 
For any error now, if you and I ■ ■ 

Help them in this their trouble. Shall we try ? ” 

The Bishop said that he was deeply touched 
To hear such Christian words, that he would' strive 
To reach these children whom mistakes had sniiitched^i 
“ To bring them peace and save their souls alive.” 

“ I, too, will strive,” said Rosas ; “ let us learn 
First, where they are, and urge them to return* 



Now that their first hour’s madness must be over 
They must a little crave for wdiat was life 
Before their fall, and hunger to recover^ 

Comrade or friend, even as man and wife. 

were your chaplain’s Mends before the fall ? 

A priest,” the Bishop said, “ from Donegal 
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“ Tiie priest CoBeamioii was Lorenzo's friend ; 

He may have heard where they have pitched their tent ; 
He lodges in the parish : shall I send ? 

I will wiite/® said Rosas ; so he went, .■ 

Home to his pakee, and in a little space 
Concaniion was before Mm face to face* ■ 

And what v/itli wine and flattery and deceit ' 

He turned Concannon’s head and made him telJ 
The name of' those young runaways^ retreat 
.Where they taught school beneath the Mission belL' 
Lord Rosas saidj When they return to town 
We, two ffill back them till they live it down.” 

So thinking that the pair were now forgivenj 
But for ' some penance and a reprimands 
Coneanooii left himj gmiig thanks to heaven 
' That me,rcy's spirit governed in the land. 

"''■'They will returns” he said^ ""and wed* and make 
Amends for all this passion of mistake.” 

■ But when he lefts Lord Rosas called his guard 
To jail his daughter; then, when she was fast. 

He sent a troop of lancers riding hard 
To seize, those lovers ; ere the night was past 
Those two poor souls on whom the world had risen' 
l¥ere chained like thieves and carted to a prison. 

But there theit' guardian, seeing their estate, 

Two gently nurtured souls of no proved crime, 

Knocked oE their irons, and let women wait 
On poor Camilla who was near her time. 

He lent her music, and with fruit and flowers 
And pleasant talk amused some bitter ho'urs. 

But in the midiifght, as he slept, there came 
A man from Rosas, with a sealed. command 
Which ran, "" Take out those' lovers, witWit shame,' 



Tliese two are boy and girl | you cannot mean 
To MU tliese twOg- whatever they have been/'’ 


He sent this letter to Ms lords and then 
Took horse Hmselfj because he hoped to p 
With Rosas® danghterj for full many men 
Had wrought that gentle soul to intercede 
For thenij in trouble ; but he rode in vain 
She was imprisoned and he lost his p&im 


But writing down his newsj he bribed her gu 
To cany it to her- 1- they took the briber 
Then tore Ms note and flung It in the yard 
Under his eyes^ and mocked him with a gibe, 
“ No messages will go to her/® they said., 


When this had failed, he bribed a man to bear 
A letter to Lord Rosas in Ms room, 

Pleading Camilla®s state. To Ms despair 
The. answer came, Baptize the womaii^s womi 
Let her drink holy water and then die. 

Shoot them at dawn, or hang for mutiny.” 


One of the Stranglers® Gang, who once had kn^ 
Camilla’s father, brought this flna! word, 
Adding, Be wise ; let sleeping dogs alone* 

Do as he bids, for it would be "absurd 
To disobey, it could not save the two, 

Even for a day, and he would murder you/* 


So, giving up all hope, he took Ms horse ; 
But, as he rode, another scheme seemed fat: 










When the dog’s pity of their death, was. 'to 
Lord Rosas,, straight proclaimeds “ I have iipheM. 
This, country’s morals, as I shall uphold. ■ 

There they lie dead, those wicked who, rebelled. 

I have made pure the country’s spotted fame/'' 
The country read the story and was tame. , 

But man by man, they crept out of the land' I 
Day after day, till there were thousands ied 
Who in their exile, swore them to a band 
Not to return save over Rosas dead. 

Though they lodged earthen like the. .naked wor,m 
This tale of those poor lovers kept them firmr , 


Thousands they were and clailjr they increased 
With arms and faith, until their , .' 

Fell OB Lord Rosas as the siippiiig east 
Falls on the barrens where the spirits brooch 
They came resolved to kill him or to die, 

** Remember those poor lovers,” was their erj# 


When Rosas heard their clamour he prepared-. 
His Gaucho lancers-. ,From a rolling Mil ■ 
Outside the city, all the plain lies bared, 
Cornfields, and waters turning many a .mill, 
Cities and woodlands, and a distance dim ; 
There Rosas watched his Gaiichos fight for him. 


B.ut from the sworn attackers came a shout 
Remember those poor lovers,” and tlielr eli.argc 
Scattered the Gaucho lancers in a root, 

And chased their remnants to the river marge., 
Then Rosas turned Ms horse and rode alone 
To some mean dockyard where he was not known, 


There, casting loose his horse, he bought a coat 
Fit for a sailor, and in this new dress 
Shipped as a seaman in a cargo-boat 
Then leaving port, for England, as I guess. 
There on her deck that night he took his stand 
And looked Ms last upon Ms^ native land. 
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He died io England many a year ago | 

His daiigfiter, too ; both lie in English soil 
They say that great moon-daisies love to grow 
Over.Camiilaj and' with loving toil 
Soldiers who drill there train the rose-tree boughs 
Over the daisies on their narrow house. 

A white rose on Camilla and. a red 
Ov^er Don Laurence^ and the branches meet 
Mirigiing tlieir many blossoms overhead 
Drawing the bees^ and wlien the stiii is sweet 
In April tlierCj the little children lay 
‘‘ Gifts^ for the pretty lovers ”'on the clay* 
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T he meet was at The Cock and Pye , 

By Charles and Martha Enderby,”'. 

The grey, three-hundred-year-old inn 
Long since the haunt of Benjamin 
The highwaymans who' rode the bay« 

The tavern fronts the coaching way^ 

The mail changed horses there of o!d» 

It has a strip of grassy mould 
In front of it, a broad green strip^ 

A trough, where horses’ muzzles dip, 

Stands opposite the tavern front, 

' And there^ that morning came the huntg 
To fill that quiet width of road 
A.S full of men -as Framiiode 
Is Mi of sea when tide is in. 

■ The stables were alive with din 
From dawn until the time of meeti'iig« ■. . 

A pad“groo'm gave a doth a beating, 

KnocMog the dust out with a stake.'. 

^ Two. men deaned stalls with fork and.rak&i , 
And o.ne went wMstiing'to the pump, ■. 

:;The handle whined," ker-lump, ker-Iump, „ 
'Thewater splashed' into the pail,' 

..And,- as, hc'wentj.it left a:trail, 

Lipped over on the yard’s Bricked paving* 

Two grooms (sent on before) were shaving 
There in the yard, at- glasses propped 
On jutting bricks ; they scraped and stropped, 
"'sas:' - 
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And felt their chins and' leaned 'and peered^ 

A' woodland day was what' they feared ■ , 

(As second horseman), shaving there. 

Then, in the stalls, where, hunters were,'/ 

Straw , rustled as the horses shifted, 

The hayseeds ticked and Iiaystraws drifted , 
From racks as horses tugged their feed. 

Slow gulping sounds of steady greed ' 

Came from each stall, and sometimes stampingij 
Whinnies (at well-known steps) and rampings, '. ' 
To see the horse in the next stall. 


Outside, the spangled cock did call 
To scattering grain that Martha fiung. 

And many a time a mop was wrung 
By Susan ere the floor was clean. 

The harness-room, that busy scene, ^ 

Clinked and chinked from ostlers brightening 
Rings and bits with dips of whitening, 
Rubbing fox-flecks out of stirrups, 

Dumbing buckles of their chirrups 
By, the touch of oily feathers. 

Some, with stag’s bones rubbed at leathers, 
Brushed at saddle-flaps or hove 
Saddle-linings to the stove. 

Blue smoke from strong tobacco d,r,ifted ' 

Out of the yard, the passers snifft it, 

Mixed with' the strong ammonia flavour ' 

Of horses’ stables and the savour ■ 

Of saddle-paste and polish spirit , 

Which put the gleam on flap and tirrit. ,• 

The grooms .in. shirts with rolled-up sleeves, " 
Belted by girths of coloured weaves, 
Groomed the clipped hunters in their stalls. 
One said : My dad cured saddle-galls, 

He called it Dr. Barton’s cure-— 

Hog’s lard and borax, laid on pure.” 

And others said : ‘‘ Ge’ back, my son/’ 

** Stand over^^ girl ; now, girl, ha’ done.” 

Now, boy, no snapping ; gently. Crikes I 
He gives a rare pinch when he likes/’ 
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“ Drawn blood ? I thought he looked a biter.” 

“ I give ’em all sweet spit of nitre 

For that, myself: that sometimes cures.” 

“ Now, Beauty, mind them feet of yours.” 

They groomed, and sissed with hissing notes 
To keep the dust out of their throats. 

: There came again and yet again 
The feed“box lid, the swish of grains 
Or Joel's ' boots stamping in- the loft. 

The hay “fork’s stab and then the soft 
Hay’s scratching slither down the s!ioot« , 

Then' with' a thud some horse’s foot 
Stamped, and the gulping munch again ' 
Resumed its lippings at the grain. 

# S3S ^ 

The road outside the inn was quiet 
Save for the poor, mad, restless pyat 
Hopping his hanging wlcker-cage. 

No calmative of sleep or sage 
Wilicui'e the fever to be free. 

He shook the wicker ceaselessly ’ 

Now up, now down, but never out, 

■ On wind-waves, being blown about, 

' Looking for dead things good to eat, 

: His cage was strewn vdth scattered wheat. 

3|S # # # ^ 

' ; vit ten the Doctor’s lad 

; ' Brought up his master’s hunting pad 
, And put Mm' in a stall, and. leaned 
Against the stall, and sissed, and cleaned 
The port and cannons of his curb. 

: He chewed a sprig of smelling herb. ' 

;': ';-He :S stopped, and. spat, and chid ^ z 

v ; , -The- silly things Ms master d^ ' 

At twenty past, old Baldock strode 
..-His .ploughman’s, :.straddle'' down the; roaC . ■ 

An old man with a' gaunt, burnt face, 

'His eyes rapt back on some far place 
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And felt their chins and leaned and peereig 
A woodland day w-as what they feared , 

(As second horseman), shaving there. . 

Then, in the stalls where hunters were, 

Straw rustled as the horses shifted, ■ 

The hayseeds ticked and haystraws drifted 
From racks as horses tugged their feed. • 

Slow gulping sounds of steady greed 
Came from each stall, and sometimes stampingij 
Whinnies (at ’well-known steps) and rampings, ^ 
To see the horse in the next stall. 


Outside, the spangled cock did call 
To scattering grain that Bfartha iiing. 

And many a time a mop was wrung 
By Susan ere the floor was clean. 

The harness-room, that busy scene, 

Clinked and chinked from ostlers brightening 
Rings and bits with dips of whitening 
Rubbing fox-flecks out of stirmps, 

Dumbing buckles of their ehimips 
By the touch of oily feathers. 

Some, with stag’s bones rubbed at leathers, 
Brushed at saddle-flaps or hove 
Saddle-linings to the stove. ' ■ 

Blue smoke from strong tobacco drifted 
Out of the yard, the passers snifit It, " 

Blixed with the strong ammonia flavour 
Of horses’ stables and the savour' 

Of saddle-paste and polish spirit 
Which put the gleam on flap and tirrit. 

The grooms in shirts with rolled-up sleeves, 
Belted by girths of coloured weaves, 
Groomed the clipped hunters in their stalls. 
One said : “ My dad cured saddle-galls, 

He called it Dr. Barton’s cure— 

Hog’s lard and borax, laid on pure.” 

And others said : Ge’ back, my son,” 

Stand over, girl ; now, girl, ha’ done.” 

Now, boy, no snapping ; gently. Crikes I 
He gives a rare pinch when he likes.” 
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: “ Drawn blood ? I thought he looked a biter.” 

i ■ “ I give ’em all sweet spit of nitre 

i For that, myself : that sometimes cures.” 

li “ Now, Beauty, mind them feet of yours.” 

: They groomed, and sissed with hissing notes 

To keep the dust out of their throats. 

" There came again and yet again 

. The leed-box lid, the swish of grains 
I : : ' Or Joe^s 'boots stamping- in the loft, 

:f , The hay-fbrk^s stab and then the soft 

'] ■ - Hay^s scratching slither down the shoot* 

;{' Then' with a thud some horse’s foot 

. " ' Stamped, and the gulping munch again ; 

I Resumed its lippings at the grain. 

I V,’ ' ^ ^ ^ ' 

The road outside the inn was quiet 
, . v Ssve for the poor, mad, restless pyat 

Hopping his hanging wicker-eage* 

No calmative of sleep or sage 
Will cure the fever to be free. 

He shook the wicker ceaselessly 

IS ; jfe 

1'::^::;;::;.:^ , : His ^ cage was strewn with scattered wheat* ' 

I':' ',\l$ i® ' ^ 

At 'iien o’clock, the Doctor’s lad 
^ Brought up his master’s hunting pad 

, And put him in a stall, and leaned' 

|r-:;v ^ Against the stall, and sissed,, and cleaned 

, - The , port and cannons of his curb. 

: He chewed a sprig of smelling herb. , ■ ' 

; He sometimes stopped, and spat, and chid ' 

' The silly things his , master ■ did* 

At twenty past, old' Baldoek strode' 

His ploughman’s straddle down the road* 

An old man with a gaunt, ,bumt face,:' • ■ 

His eyes rapt back on some'' far, 'place ' 
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Like some starved^ ' , half-mad saint ■ in, 'bliss' 
III God’s world ' thro'iigii' the' rags of this. ' ■ 
'He leaned upon a stake 'of, ash' 

Cut from a sapling : many a gash ■ 

Was in his old, full-skirted coat ■ ' 

The twisted moscles in his throat' / 
Moved, -as he .swallowed, like taut cord* , . 

His oaken face was seamed and gored ; 

He halted by the inn and stared. 

On that far. bliss, that place prepared, 
Beyond Ms eyes, beyond Ms mind. 

i§e _ % s|j ^ 

Then Thomas Copp, of Cowfoot’s Wynd, 
Drove up ; and stopped to take a glass. , ■. 

I hope they’ll gallop on my grass/*' 

He said ; “ my little girl does sing 
To see the red coats galloping. 

It ’s good for grass, too, to be trodden 
Except they poach it, where it ’s sodden.’® 

Then Billy Waldrist, from the Lynn, 

With Jockey Hill, from Pitts, came in 
And had a sip of gin and stout 
To help the jockey’s sweatings out, 

“ Rare day for scent/’ the Jockey said. 

A pony like a feather bed 
On four short sticks, took, place aside* . ■ 
The little girl who rode astride 
Watched evesything with eyes that glowed 
With glory in the horse she rode, 

■ - ■!#!,, Jf: Sji .». ., 

At half-past ten some lads on foot 
Game -to-be .beaters to a shoot. 

Of rabbits on the W^arren Hill, 

Rough sticks they had, and Hob and Jill, 
Their ferrets, in a bag, and netting. 

They talked of dinner-beer and betting, 

And jeered at those who stood around. 
They rolled their dogs upon the ground, 
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And teased them ; “ Rats,” they cried, “ go feteh 
“ Go seek, good Roxer ; ’z bite, good betch. 

What dinner-beer’ll they give us, lad ? 

Sex quarts the lot last year we had. 

They’d ought to give us seven this. 

Seek, Susan ; what a betch it is.” 

# ' ■ Hi ■ « . ' # 

A ' pominle cob came trotting up, 

Round-bellied like a drinking-cup. 

Bearing on back a pommle man, 

.Round-bellied like a drinking-ean, 

The clergyman from Condicote. 

. His-laee' was scarlet from his trot, 

. His white hair bobbed about his head 
As halos do round clergy dead. 

He asked Tom Copp, How long to wait ? ” 

■His loose mouth opened like a gate, ■ 

To pass the wagons of his speech. 

He had a mighty voice to preach, 

Though indolent in other matters. 

He let his children go jn tatters. 

# s^; 'Ht ■ ^ 

His daughter Madge on foot, fliish-cheekt, , 

In broken hat and boots that leakt, 

With bits of hay ail over. her, 

Her plain face grinning at the stir 

(A broad pale face, snub-nosed, with speckleg . 

Of sandy eyebrows sprinkt with frecldes), 

'...Came .after him and stood apart 
Beside the darling of her heart, 

Miss Hattie Dyce from Baydon Dean, 

A big young fair one, chiselled clean ^ ' . 

Brow, .cliin and nose, with great blue eyes 
Ail innocence and sweet surprise, 

And golden hair piled coil on coil, 

Too beautiful for time to spoil. 

They talked in undertones together-— 

Not of the hunting, nor the weather. 

* * ^ _ -le 3i« ^ 

Old Steven from Scratch Steven Place 
(A white beard and a rosy face) 
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Came next on his stringhalty grej./, 
“ I*te come to' see the, hounds away ^ 
He saidj and ride a field or two.. ■ 
We oM have better things to do 
Than breaking^ all our necks^'for fim, 
He shone on people like the sue, 
And on himself for shining so. 


Three men came riding in a row : 

John Pym, a bull-man, quick to , strike,. 
Gross and blunt-headed like a shrike, , 
Yet sweet-voiced as a piping fiute ; 

Tom See, the trainer, from the Toot, 

Red, with an angry, puzzled face 
And mouth twitched upward out of place, 
Sucking cheap grapes and spitting seeds ; 
And Stone, of Eartle's Cattle Feeds, 

A man whose bulk of flesh and bone 
Made people call him Twenty Stone. 

He was the -man who stood a pull 
At Tencombe with the Jersey bull, 

And brought the bull back to his stalk 


Some children ranged the tavem-'wall, ■ 

Sucking their thumbs and staring liarci ? 

Some grooms brought horses from the yard# ■ 

Jane Selbie- said to Ellen Tra,nter, 

“ A lot OB' ’em come doggin’, ant her ? ”, 

“ A lot on,.*em,” said Ellen. ' ‘‘‘ Look,'. ■ : 

There^m Mr. Gaunt of Water’s Hook. 

They say he .. .'■.’’■(whispered), “ Law I ” said Jana* 
Gaunt flung his heel across the mane, ; / 

And slithered from his ■horse and stamped. 

Boots tight,” he said, my feet are cramped.” . - 


A loose-shod horse came clicking-elack ; 
Nick Wolvesey on a hired hack 
Came tittup, like a cup and ball. 

One saw the sun, moon, stars, and all 
The great green earth twixt Mm and saddle 
Then Molly Wolvesey riding straddle, 
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Red as a rose with eyes' like sparks' | ' 

■ Two boys from, college - out for larks' . , 

Hunted bright 'Molly for a smile, ' 

' But were not worth their quarry^s while* 

# ; sf: ^ 

. Two eye-glassed gunners dressed in tweed 
Came with a spaniel on a lead 
And waited for a fellow-gunner. 

The parson’s son, the famous runner, 

Came dressed to follow hounds on foot, 
His^lmees were red as yew-tree root 
From being bare, day in, day out. 

He wore a blazer, and a clout 

(His sweater’s arms) tied round his neck. 

His football shorts had many a speck 
And splash of mud from many a fail 
'CJot as he picked the slippery ball 
Heeled out behind a breaking serum. 

He grinned at people, but was dumb. 

Not like these lousy foreigners. 

The otter-hounds and harriers 

BYom Godstow to the Wye a!! knew him. 

And with him came the stock which grew him. 
The parson and his sporting wife. 

She was a stout one, full of life, 

With red, quick, kindly, manly face. 

She held the knave, queen, king and ace, 

In 'every hand she played with men. 

She was no sister to the hen, 

But 'fierce and minded to be queen. 

She wore a coat and sldrt of green, 

A waistcoat cut of hunting red, 

' Her tiepin was a fox’s head, . 

The; parson was a ' manly one, ' ' 

His Jolly ■ eyes: were bright with' fun, ; 

His lolly mouth was well inclined 
To cry aloud his Jolly mind 
To everyone, in Jolly terms. 

He did not talk of churchyard woraii, ■ 
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But of our privilege as dust 
To box a lively bout with jipt 
Ere going to heavenHo rejoice® 

He loved the sound of Ms own voice, ■ 

His talk was like a charge of liorse^ : 

His build was all compact^ for force^ 

Well-knits well-made, well-coloured^ eageii 
He kept no Lent to make him meagre, 

He loved Ms God, Mmseif and man, 

He never said, ‘‘ Life’s wretched span ; 

This wicked world,” in any sermon* 

This body that we feed the worm on, 

To him, was Jovial stuff that thrilled, , 

He liked to see the foxes killed ; 

But most he felt himself in clover 

To hear, Hen left, hare right, cock' over,” ■ ■ , 

At woodside, when the leaves are brown*. ■' 

Some grey cathedral in a town 
Where drowsy bells toll out the time ; 

To shaven closes sweet with lime, 

And wallflower roots rive out the mortar 
All summer on the Norman dortar 
Was certain some day to be his ; 

Nor would a mitre go amiss 
To him, because he governed well, ' 

His voice was like the tenor bell . .. ■ 

When services were said and simg, ^ 

And he had read in many a tongue, ' 

Arabic,: -Hebrew, Spanish, Greek. . 

:-Two bright young women, nothing meek, 

Rode -up on bicycles and propped 

Their wheels- in -such wise that they dropped 

To bring the parson’s son to aid. 

Their cycling suits were tailor-made, 

Smart,- mannish, pert, but feminine. 

The colour .and the zest of wine 

Were in their presence and their bearing ; 

Like spring,... they brought the thought of pairing 
The parson’s lady thought them pert. 

And they could mock a man and flirt, 
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.'Do Mlliard and penmeSs 

/■Sing ragtime songs and , win at. tennis 

They,, had good colour and bright eyes, , 
/Bright; hair, bright teeth and pretty skin, 

/ Which' m lads had longed to win 
; On''^ stairways after dances. 

■ ' Their reading was the last romances, 

' And they were dashing hockey players. 

Men' called them Jill and Joan, the slayers^ 

, , They were bright as fresh sweet-peas* 

Old^Farmer Bennett followed these 
Upon his big-boned savage black, 

Whose mule-teeth yellowed to bite back 
Whatever came within his reach* 

Old Bennett sat him like a leech, 

The grim old rider seemed to be 
As hard about the mouth as he. 

^ ^ sji # 

The beaters nudged each other’s ribs 
With There he goes, his bloody Nibs. 

'He come' on Joe and Anty Cop, 

And beat ’em with his hunting-crop 
Like tho’ they’d bin a sack of beans. 

;His pickers were a pack of queans, 

And Joe and Anty took a couple. 

.„■ 'He; caught' ’em there, and banged ’em supple. 

: Women and men, he didn’t care 
(He’d kill ’em some day, if he dare), 

He beat the wdiole four nearly dead ': ' ■ 

■'* Fllleam ’ee rabbit in my shed ; , 

, ,'T,hat '’s , how my ricks- get ■ set afire,” ,' ^ ■ , 

::T'hat ’s:, what he 'said, the blood}?' liar ; 
eQld oaf I I’d like to burn his ricks, . ' 

' Th’ :oH' swdne ’s too free with' fists and sticki. ''■ 
keeps that Mrs. Jones/ liimselve.”"' . 

■/■''’i^, '/■//' ' , ,-'^ ■ ■■ ■/' ■ '■ ■ 

■Just' like- an Bxehead o,n/its helve , ,/ 

Old Bennett sat and watched the gathering. 
He’d given many a ma^ a lathering / - 
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In field or barn, and women too. 

IDs cold eye reached the women through 
With comment, and the men with scorn. 
He hated women gently born, 

He hated all beyond his grasp. 

For he was minded like the asp. 

That strikes whatever is not dust, 

« =K * 

Charles Copse, of Copse Hold Manor, thrust 
Next into view. In face and limb 
The beauty and the grace of him 
Were like the Golden Age returned. 

His grave eyes steadily discerned _ 

The good in men and what was wise. 

He had deep blue, mild-coloured eyes 
And shocks of harvest-coloured hair 
Still beautiful with youth. An air 
Or power of kindness went about him ; 

No neart of youth could ever doubt him 
Or fail to follow where he led. 

He was a genius, simply bred, 

And quite unconscious of his power. 

He was the very red rose flower 
Of all that coloured countryside. 

Gauchos had taught him how to ride. 

He knew all arts, but practised most 
The art of bettering flesh and ghost 
In men and lads down in the mud. 

He knew no class in flesh and blood. 

He loved his kind. He spent some pith; 
Long since, relieving Ladysmith. 

Many a horse he trotted tame 

Heading commandos from their aim 
In those old days upon the veldt. 

« * ♦ * « 

An old bear in a scarlet pelt 
Came next, old Squire Harridew, 

His eyebrows gave a man the grue, 

So bushy and so fierce they were ; 

He had a bitter tongue to swear. 
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: ! A flerce, hot, hard,', old,, stupid squire, ' 

: ^ : With. all Ms' liver made, of fire, , . ^ , 

Small brain, great courage, mulish will , ■ 

. ■ The hearts in all his house stood still 

When someone .crossed the Squire’s path. 

For he 'was terrible in wrath, 

^'„/3 ■ 'And smashed whatever came to hand. 

; Two things he failed to understand, 

" The foreigner and what was new. . 

, His' daughters, Carrie, Jane and Lou, 

:■ Rode with Mm, Carrie at his side. 

His , son, the ne’er-do-weel, had died 
In 'Arizona long before. 

■: / The Squire set the greatest store 
i® . By Carrie, youngest of the three, 

.\,"''.And lovely 'to the blood was she ; 

Blonde, with a face of blush and cream, 

, . And eyes deep violet in their gleam, 

" ''' Bright blue when quiet in repose, 

. ■ She' was a very golden rose. 

And many a man when sunset came 
Would see the manor windows flame, 

My .beauty’s home is there.®® 

■ . Queen Helen, had less golden hair. 

Queen Cleopatra paler lips, 

®||':;;;,3: v . 'Queen Blanche’s eyes were in eclipse 

By .'golden' Carrie’s glancing by. 

..'"/'She'^'had'a wit.'fbr mockery 
.' . ' And sang mild, pretty, senseless songs 
''Of suns'ets, Heav’n and lovers’ wrongs,."; 

. Sweet to the .Squire when he had dined. 
A':',rosebud 'need not- have a mind. 

A 'lily is. not sw’eet from learning, 

' .' ♦ . ^ ^li ' ai.' ." 

'Jane . looked'. like ' a. dark-lantern, . burning, ' .: 
Outwardly dark, unkempt, uncouth, 

But minded like the living truth, 

A friend that nothing shook nor wearied. 

She was not “ Darling Jane’d.:’.’ nor- ^^'Dearie’dt''" 
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She was all prickles to the toucli, 

So sharp that many feared to ciiiteli, 

. So keen that many thought her bitter® 

She let the little sparrows twitter. 

She had a hard, ungracious way. 

Her storm of hair was iron-grejs ■ 

And she was passionate in her heart 
For women's souls that burn apart. 

Just as her mother’s had, iritli^Squiren 
She gave the sense of smouldering iire« 

She was not happy being a maid, 

At home, with Squire, but she stayed, 

Enduring life, however bleak. 

To guard her sisters, who were weak, 

' And force a life for them from Squire. 

And she had roused and stood his fire ■ ■, - 

A hundred times, and earned Ms hate, 

To win those two a better state. 

Long years before the Canon’s son 
Had eared ' for her, but he had gone 
To Klondyke, to the mines, for gold, 

■ To find, in some strange Avay untold, 

A foreign grave that no men knew. 

sj: . i# ^ ts 

No depth, nor beauty, was in Lou, ' 

But charm and fun, for she wiis merry, ,■ 

Round, sw’-eet and iittie, like a cherry, 

With laughter like a robin’s singing ; 

She was not kitten-like and cliiiging, 

But pert' and arch and fond of flirting, 

In mocking ways that w^ere not hurting, 

And -merry ways that wminen pardoned. 

Not being married yet she gardenecL 
She loved sweet music ; she wmiilcl sing 
Songs made before the German King 
Made England German in her mind. 

She sang My Lady is unkind,” 

** The Hunt is up,”' and those sw^cet things 
Which Thomas Gaoipion set to strings, 

^‘Thrice toss,” and What,” and “Where are now f'’ 
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':T!ie:next'.fo/:eom^ , 

DriT'B,' in a dog-cart ■ by- a -grooiii* ' 

The testy' major was in fume • 

To, ind no ' hunter standing waiting ; 

.'The .groom who drove him caught a 'ratlnfs 
The groom who had the horse in stable 
Wa.S'. damned in half the tongues of Babeh : 

... The Major being hot and heady . 

When horse or dinner was not ready® 

He was a lean, tough, liverish felloe?, 

With pale blue eyes (the whites pale ye..l,!ow 
Moustache clipped toothbrush- wise, and jaw 
.Shiwed bluish like old partridge claws. 

' When he had stripped his coat he made 
A speckless presence for parade, 

New pink, white cords, and glossy tops, 
'Mew gloves, the newest, thing in crops. 

Worn with an air that well expressed 
His sense that no one else -was dressed® 

jf: ^ S|S ^5 5§!l 

Quick trotting after Major Howe 
Game Doctor Fro me of Q'uic.k€mslio w9 ' 

A smiling silent man whose brain 
Knew all of every secret pain 
'in .every man and woman there. 

Their inmost lives were all laid bare 
To him., because he touched their li'veS' 

; When strong emotions sharp as knives ■ 

:■ Brought out what sort of sou! eae:h was. 

As" secret 'as the graveyard' grass 
He was, as he had' need to be. 

At some time he had had. to see ■ 

Each' Pierson there, sans 'elGtlies, sans '.masks .. 
:'Saiis lying even, when to ask' , ' 

'Probed, a tamed spirit into.' truth, ' 

* , ' Ip,,..''','''',: :.' 

'Richard, his son,-: a jolly^ 

'Rode, 'With, him, fresh, from Thonias^’s*. 

As merry as a yearling is 
In May-time in a clover patch,' 

He was a gallant chick to’ hatch. 



With good red mud from twent j ditehes, 
HaFs faea was plastered like Ids breeche?; 
Dick chewed a twig of juniper,, 

They kept at distanee from the stir^ 
Their loss had made them iads apart. 
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i, The grey iTiare'.Mlled' her at the brook 

, : Down seveB ' springs mead at Water Hook 

Just one^ month later, poor sweet woman* 
Her brother was a rat-faeed Romany 
' Lean, peekered, tight-skinned from the sesg 
■ ■■■ Commander in the Canace^ ^ 

Able to dri¥e a horse, or sHp,^ 

Or crew of men withont a whip 
By will, as long as they could go* 

His face would wrinkie, row on row, 

From mouth to hair-roots when he laiigfal^ 
He looked ahead as though Ms craft 
Were with him still, in dangerous channels, 
■He and Hugh Col way. tossed their iannels 
. Into the. pony-cart and mounted* 

!; Six foiled attempts the watchers counted, 

i; The horses being bickering tHngs^ 

^ .That so much scarlet made like kings, 

, Such sidling and such pawing and shifting, 

S|S 5.^ *|! 

When Hugh was up his mare went drifting 
Sidelong and feeling with her heels 
For horses’' legs and poshay wheels, 

' While lather creamed her neat dipt skin, 

Hugh guessed her foibles with a grin. 

He was a rich town-merchant’s son, 

' . A wise and kind man, fond of fun, 

Who 'lo.Ted to have a troop of friends 
' At Ccsln St* Eves for ai! week-ends, 

, And troops of children in for tea* 

I He gloried m a Christmas-Tree* 

' And" Polly was Ms heart’s best treasurei ' ' 

' Aiid Polly was a golden pleasure 

To everyone, to see. or hear* 

'i Poor Polly’s djdng struck Mm 'queer, . ■ 

He was a darkened man therea-fterg.. . ■ 

' i Cowled, silent, he would wince at laiiglitei; 

;; ^ And be so gentle., it . was strange 

;■ ' Even to see* Life loves to change* 




Bii! RiddeE riding btorms 
(By Tempest out of LotC' 


Could bring to termSj sa¥e Bill perhaps. , 
All sport, .from bloody war to scraps, 

Came well to Bill, that big-mouthed smile, f. 
They nicknamed him the miig-beguiler/® 
For^Billy lived too much with horses, 


To lack the sharper-coper streak, 
He did not turn the other cheek 


He boxed like a Whitechapel Jew, 

And many a time his kiiueides Med 
Against a racecourse-gipsy’s head* 

For ‘"‘-..hit him first and argue later ” , 

Was truth at Billy’s Alma Mater, 

Not- love, not. any bosh of love. 

His hand was like a chamois glove, 

.And riding was his chief delight* 

He bred the chaser Chinese- White 
From Lilybud by Mandarin. 

And when Hs mouth tucked corners Ip, 
And scent was high and hounds were goin^ 
He went across a field like sriomiug 
And tackled anything that came. 


His wife, Sal Ridden, was the same, 

A loud, bold, blonde, abundant mare 
With white horse-teeth and stocks of hair 
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'...{liike polished 'braB,s) and ■such a ma.riEe.F ■ , 

.It flatoted, from her like a banner^ 

■ Her father was Tom See the trainer* 

She rode a lovelj^' earth-disdainer 
YFHch she and Billy wished to sell 

. Behind them rode her daughter Belief ' 

A strange, shy, lovely girl, whose faee^ 

Was sweet with thought and proud with mcfij 
And bright with joy at riding there. 

She was as good as blowing air^ 

But^shy and difficult 'to know. 

The kittens in the barley“mow, 

The setter*s toothless puppies sprawlifigj 
The blackbird in the apple callings, 

AH knew her spirit more than we. 

So delicate these maidens be 
In loving lovely helpless things. 

The Manor set, from Tencombe Rings, 

Came with two friends, a set of six, 

Ed. Manor with his cockerel chicks. 

Nob, Gob and Bunny, as they called them 
(God help the school or rule which galled' tlieiri 
They carried head), and friends from town, 

Ed Manor trained on Tencombe Down, 

He once had been a famous bat ; 

He had that stroke, ‘"the Manor-pat,” ■' 

Which snicked the ball for three, past cover, 
Hc' once scored twenty in an over, 

■But now he cricketed no more. 

He purpled in the face and swore 

At all three sons, and trained, and told . , ' 

Long tales of cricketing of ol4- 
When he alone had saved- his side, " 

Drink made it doubtful if he' .lied,:' ■ 

Drink purpled him, he could not face - 
The fences now, nor go the'-pace 
He brought his friends to meet .no'inore. ' 
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His big son Nob^ at whom he swore, 
Swore back at biriij for Nob was siiiij^ 
Tails sMftys siilleii-sBiiling, 

Quite fesrIesSs built with s’licli a 
That no many's rnie could be iiis h.w 
Nor any woman's son Ms master. 
Boxing" he relished* He could plaster 
AH those who boxed out Ten combe waj 
A front tooth had been knocked 
Twq days before^ wdiich put his mouth 
A little to the east of soatli.. 

And put; a venom in hh laughter. 


Cob was a lighten lad, but dafter. 

Just past eigliteeiij, wiiiie Nob was tweni 
Nob had no nerves but Cob h^ad plentyj 
So Cobby went where Nobby led* 

He had no brains inside his head, 

Was fearless, Just like Nob, but put 
Some clog of folly round Hs foot, , 
Where Nob put will of force or fraud* 
He spat aside and muttered Gawd 
When vext ; he took to whisky kindly 
And loved and followed Kobi:^y blindlyg 
And rode as in the 'Saddle born,, 


Bun looked upon the two with scorn* 

He wm the youngest, and was wise. 

He too was fair, with sullen eyes, 

He too (a year before) had had 
A zest for going to the bad* 

With Cob and Nob* He knew the Joys 
Of drinking with the stabie“boys, 

Or smoking while he filled iiis skin 
With pints of Guinness dashed with 'gin 
And Cobby yelled a bawdy ditty, 

Or cutting Nobby for the kitty, 

And damning people's and _giits, 

Or drawing e%^emng-chiireli for sluts ; 

He knew them all and now^' 'warS quit. 
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Sweet Polly Colway managed it 

And Biitmy changed. He 'dropped his drink 

(The pleasant pit’s seductive briok)^ 

He started working in the stable^ 

And vrells for be was shrewd and abie^ 

He left tlie doubtful female friends 
Picked up at Everiing-Service ends.; 

He gave up cards and swore no more, 

Kob called 'Mm '' tlie Heforming Wlioref'® 

The SoiiFs Awakenings” or Tlie Textf' 

Nob 'beiiig ahvays coarse when vext, 

. r, ♦ ^ }$ ■ $! 

Ed Manor’s friends 'ivere Hawke and Sladd., 

OM college frieiidSi, tlie last be Iiadg 

Rare Iiorseriieri, but their nerves were shaken 

By all the wMsky they had taken,. 

Hfwke’s hand ivas tirenibling on Ills rein. 

Ills eyes were dead-blue like a veiiij 
His peaked^ face v^/as toudiecl with breeding. 
His queralous niiiicl was quaint from rcadirigj 
■His piping voice still quirkeii with fun. 

Many a mad thing lie had.dones 
Riding to liourids and going to racei» 

A glimmer of the gambler’s graces. 

Wit, courage, deviiVtoiiebcd his 

' . ♦ tfi 

Sladd’s big fat face was wdiite as clialks 
His mind went wandering, sv/ilt yet soieiimj. 
Twixt wiiinirig-post and betting-eoluruiig 
The weights and forms and likely eolts. 

He said, “ This road is full of jolts, 

I shall be seasick riding here. 

Oh, damn, last night -wltii that liqueur I ” 


Lea Stokes rode up on Peterkin ; 

He owned the downs by Baydon WTiiii | 
And grazed some thousand sheep ; the boy 
Grinned round at men with Jolly Joy 
At being alive and being there. 

His big round face and n^op of hair 
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Shorn, MS' great teeth shoae in Ms'grin*:: : ' 
The clean blood in Ms; clear taniiecl ,sMe 
Ran merr>% and his- great voice' mocked . 
His yo'ung friends present till they rocked 


■Steer Harpit.came from Rowell Hilk 
A small, frail man. all heart and will, 

A sailor, m liis voice betrayed. 

He let his wliip-thoiig droop and played 
At snicking off the grass-blades with it. 

John Hankertoiiy from Comptoii Lytliitt, 

Was there with Pity Haiifcertoii, 

And Mike, their good-fordittle son, ■ 

Back, smiling, from Ills seventh job* 

Joan Urch was there upon her cob, . , , 

Tom Sparsholt on his lanky grey, 

John Restrop from Hope Goneaway,, 

And Vaughan, the big black handsome devil,. 
Loose-lipped with song and wine and rcvei, 
Ail rosy from his morning tub. 


The Godsdowm tigress with he,r cub 
(Lady and Tommy Crowmarsh) came. 

The great, eyes smouldered In the dame,, 

Witr glittered, too, which few men saw. ' 
There was more beauty there than claw« 
Tommy in bearing, horse and dress, ■ 

Was black, fastidiotis'' Imm isomeness, 

Choice to Ms trimmed "souTs finger-tips, 
Heredia’s sonnets on his lips. 

A. line undrawn, a .plate not-M-tteiv^' ■ 

A stone uncut, a phrase unw-ritten 
That would be perfect, made his 
A choice pull from a rare print, signed,, 

Was Tommy. He collected plate 
(Old Sheffield), and he o'wned each state 
Of all the Meryon Paris etchings. 

Colonel Sir Button Budd of Fletchings 
Was there'; Long Robert Thriipp was there 
(Three yards of him men said there were), 
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Long as the King of Prussia’s fancy. 

He rode the long-legged Necromancy, 

A useless racehorse that could canter. 

George Childrey with his jolly banter 
Was there, Nick Childrey, too, come down 
The night before from London town 

To hunt and have his lungs blown clean. 

The Ilsley set from Tuttocks Green 

Was there (old Henry Ilsley drove). 

Cariotta lisley brought her love,_ 

A flop-jowled broker from the city. 

Men pitied her, for she was pretty. 

;|t !§« ^ ^ ^ 

Some grooms and second horsemen mustered, 

' A lot of men on foot were, clustered 
' Round the inn-door all busy drinking, _ 

One heard the kissing glasses clinking " 

In passage as the tray was brought. 

Two terriers (which they had there)^ fought 
There on the green, a loud, wild whirl 
I; Beil stopped them like a gallant girl 

■ : ' The hens behind the tavern clucked. 



Then on a horse which bit and bucked 
(The half-broke four-year-old Marauder) 

Came Mieton-Price of th’; Afghan border, 
Lean,' puckered, yellowed, knotted, scarred, 
.Tough as a hide-rope twisted hard, 

Tense tiger-sinew knit to bone, 
Strange-wayed from having lived alone 
With Kafir,' Afghan and Beloosh, 

In stations' frozen in the Koosh 
Where nothing but the buiiet sings, 

\His mind had conquered many things— ' 
'■Painting, mechanics, physics, law. 

White-hot, hand-beaten things to draw 
Self-hammered from his own soul’s stithy. 

His speech was blacksmith-sparked and pithy 
Danger had been Ms brother bred ; 

The stones had often been his bed 
In bickers with the border-thieves. 



i?roiii pricking ears to mincing teet 
Slie was ail tense with Hood and quiver^ 
You saw her -.dipt hide twitch and shiver 
Over her netted cords of ve!os« 

She carried Cotbiil, of 'the Sleiiis, 

A tail, blacks bright-eyedj handsome lad. 
Great power and great grace he had« 

Men hoped the greatest things of him* 

His grace made people think him sliiiij 
But he was muscled like a horse,- 
A sculptor would have wrought his torse 
In bronze or marble for Apollo, 

He loved- to hurry like a swallow 
For miles, on miles of short-grassed sweet. 
Blue, hare-belled downs where dewy feet- 
Of pure winds hurry, ceaselessly. 

He loved the downlaiid like a sea. 

The dowiiland wdiere the kest;re,ls hover-— '■ 
The downland had him for a lover* 


And every other tiling he loved 
In which a dean free spirit moved. 


So beautiful he was, so bright, .. 

He looked to men like young delight 
Gone courting April maidenhood, " 
That has the primrose in her blood, 
He on his mincing lady m'are, - ' 


Ock Gurney and old Pete were there 
Riding their bonny cobs and swea,riDg ; 
Ock’s wife had giv^o them both a fairin^ 
A horse-rosette, red, 'white and blue. 
Their cheeks were brovrn as any brew, 
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And every comer to the- meet 
■Said, “ Hello, Oek^ ■ 

lie you a-going' to a wedding ? , 

Why, noa,”; they said, ®Vwe’m going a-bedding, 
NoW' ben*t m, uncle, ben®t us, Ock'? 

' Pete Gurney was a .lusty cock 
Turned sixt;f-three, but bright and iiale^j 
A dairy-farmer in the vale, 

'Much like a robin In the face, 

Much character in little space, 

With little eyes like burning coal ; 

; His mouth was like a slit or hole 
In leather that was seamed and lined, " ■ ; ; 

He had the russet-apple mind ■ 

That betters as the weather worsen. 

He was a manly English person. 

Kind to the core, brave, merry, true. 

One grief he had, a grief still new, 

That former Parson joined with Squiifi 
In putting down the Playing Quire 
In church, and putting organ in« 

Ah, boys, that was a pious din, 

That Quire was ; a pious praise , 

The noise was that we used ■to" raise, 

I and my serpent,, George with Ms’ii, 

On Easter Day in \He is risen/ - ' 

Or blessed Christmas in " Venite/ 

And , how the trombone came In mighty 
In Alleluias from the heart I 
■Pious, for each man played' his part, 

Not like ’tis now,” Thus he, still sore 
For changes forty years before ' 

When all (that could) in time .and, tune- 
Blew trumpets to the- ne we .moon, ' . 

He was a bachelor from ■ choice. ■ 

He and Ms nephew farmed the Boyce 
Prime pasture-land for thirty cows 
Ock^s wife, Selina Jane, kept house. 

And jolly were the three together* 


S48 
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0(?k had a face like summer weather, 

A broad red sun, split by a smile. 

He mopped his forehead' all the while 
And said “ By daimi,” and “ Ben’t us, 
His eyes were close and deeply sunk. 
He cursed his hunter like a lo'ver : 

“ Now blasfyour soul, my dear, give ov 
Woa, now, my pretty, damn your eyes.' 
Like Pete, he was of middle size, 
Dean-oak-Iike, stuggy, strong in shoiikh 
He stood a wrestle like a boulder, 

He had a back for pitching haj". 

His singing voice was like''a bay. 

In talk he had a sidew'ays spit. 

Each minute to refresh his wit. 

He cracked Brazil-nuts with his teeth. 
He challenged Cobbet of the Heath 
(Weight-lifting champion) once, but lost, 
Hunting was what he loved the most 
Next to his wife and Uncle Pete. 

With beer to drink and cheese to eat 
And rain in May to fill the grasses, 

This life was not a dream that passes 
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And roiiiici the comer oame the. Hunt, 

Those feathery, tilings, ' the ' hounds, in front. 
Intent,, wise; dipping, trotting, straying, 
■Smiling'at 'people, ■ shoving, playing, 

; ; "Nosing to, cliildren’s faces, . waving 
Their feathery stems, and all behavings " . 

/'■One: eye to .Dansey on Maroon, 

Their padciing cat-feet beat a tune, 

And though they trotted up so quiet 
Their noses brought them” news of riot, 

, Wild smells of things with living blood. 

Hot cmells', against the grippers good, ' 

Of weasel, rab^bit, cat and hare, 

Whose feet had been before them there. 

Whose taint still tingled every breath; 

But Dansey on Maroon was death, 

■ So, though their noses roved, their feet 
Larked and trit-trotted to the meet, 

^ :$ 

Bill Tall and Ell and Mirtie Key 
(Aged fourteen years betwj'een the three) 

Were flooded by tlieiii at the bend, 

They thought their little lives 'would end ; 

The grave, sw^eet eyes looked into theirs, 

Cold noses came, and clean short hairs, 

And tails 'all crumpled up like ferns, ■ ■ ■ 

A sea of moving heads and sterns,’ 

Ail round, them, brushing coat and dress, 

One paused, expecting a caress. 

The children shrank into each other, 

Shut eyes, 'clutched tight, and shouted M.otIier ! 
With mouths wide open, catching tears. 

Sharp Mrs. Tali allayed their fears. 

Err oul the road, the dogs won’t hurt ’’ee. 

There now, you’ve cried your faces .'dirty* 

More cleaning up for me to do. 

What ? Cry at dogs, great lumps. .like, .you I .**„.■ ■■,.'/ 
She licked her handkerchief and smeared , , ■ 

Their faces where the dirt appeared.: '. 



The tiuiit trit4rotted to the 

Tom Dansey touching cap to greeiingg 

Slow lifting crop-thong to the rim, 

No hunter there got more from liiio 
Except some brightening of the eye* , 

He halted at the Cock and Pye, • 

The hounds drew round him on the green, 
Arrogantj Daffodil and Queen, 

Closest, but all in little space. 

Some lolled their tongues, some made grimace, 
Ya¥miiig, or tilting nose in quest, 

Ail stood and looked about with aest, 

They were uneasy as they waited. 

Their sires and dams had been well-mated, ■ 
They were a lovely pack for looks ; 


Bright, clean, short-coated, broad in shoulder, 
With stag-like eyes that seemed to smoiiider.''" 
The heads well-cocked, the clean necks strong 
Brows broad, ears close, the muzsies long, 

And ail like racers in the thighs ; 

Their noses exquisitely wise, 

Their minds being memories of smells ; 

Their voices like a ring of bells ; 

Their sterns all spirit, cock and feather ; 

Their colours .like the English ■ weather, ,, . 
Magpie and hare, and badger-pye, 

Like mlnglings in a double dye, 

Some smutty-nosed, some tan, none bald ; 
Their manners were to come when called, 
Their flesh was sinew knit to bone, 

Their courage like a banner blown. 

Their joy to push him out of cover, 

And hunt him till they rolled him over* 

They were as game as Robert Dover. 

♦ JiE * ♦ ^ 

Tom Dansey was a famous whip, 

Trained as a child in horsemanship, 




Entered;, as soon as he was able, 

' As boy at Caiinter’s racing-stable | ■ 

. There, like the other boys, lie -slept 
In stairbeside: the horse he kept, 

- ' Snug in the straw'.i ■ and Caunter^s stick 
Broiight morning 'to Mm all too quick. . 
Jle' learned the high, quick gingery m^^ayi- 
■ -Of thoroiiglibreds I his stable days 
Made him & rider, groom and ¥et« ' 

He promised to be too tliiek-set 
For jockeying, so left it soon. 

Now he was whip and rode Biaroon® 

':Ile 'w^as a small, lean, wiry man, 

"With sunk cheeks weathered to a tan 
, Scarred' by the- spikes of hawthorn spra}';® ■ 
Dashed thro’ head down,' on going days, 

. In , haste to see the line they took. 

There was a beauty in his look^ 

It was intent. His speech was plain* 
Bfaroon’s head, reaching to the rein, 

Had half Ms thought before lie spoke. 

His **^€rone away ! when foxes' broke 
Was like a belL His chief delight 
Was huntin,g fox from noon to night. 

His pleasure lay in Iioimds and horses ; 

He loved the Seven Springs water-courses, 
Those iashing brooks (In good sound grass, 
Where scent would hang like breath cm giii 
He loved the English countryside t 
The wine-leaved bramble in the ride^ ■ 

The lichen on the apple-trees, . 

The poultry ranging on the lees, 

The farms, the moist earth-smelling cover, 
His wife’s green grave at Mitch eldover,, 
Where snowdrops pushed at the first thaw. 
Under his hide Ms heart was raw 
With joy and pity of these things. 


The second whip wm Kitty Blyngs^ 

Still but a lad but keen and quick 
(Son of old, Myiigs, who farmed the WIek), 
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A faorse-mouthed lad who knew iiis work 
He rode the big. black horse, the Tiirk^ 
And longed to be a huntsman bold. . 
He had the horsedook, sharp and old, 
With much good-nature in his face. 

His passion was to go the pace. 

His blood was crying for a taming. 

He was the Devil’s chick for gamings 
Hc' was a rare good lad to box. 

He sometimes had a main of cocks 
Down at the Flags, His Job with hounds 
At present kept his blood in bounds 
From rioting and running hare, 

Tom Dansey made Mm have a care. ' 

He worshipped Dansey heart and soul. 
To be a huntsman was his goal ; 

To be with hounds, to charge full tilt 
Blackthorns that made the gentry wilt ^ 
Was his ambition and his hope. 

He was a hot colt needing rope. 

He was too quick to speak his passion 
To suit his present huntsman’s fashion^ 


The huntsman, Robin Dawe, looked round,; 
He sometimes called a favourite hound, 
Gently, to see the creature turn, 

Look happy up and wag his stern. 

He smiled and nodded and saluted 
To those who hailed him, as it suited. 

And patted Pip’s, his hunter’s neck. 

His -new pink "was without a speck. 

He was a red-faced smiling fellow, 

His voice ' clear tenor, full and^ mellow, 

His eyes, all fire, were black and small. 

He had been smashed in many a fall. 

His eyebrow had a white curved mark 
Left oy the bright shoe of The Lark 
Down in a ditch by Seven Springs, 

His coat had all been trod to strings, 

His ribs laid bare and shoulder broken. 
Being jumped on down at Water’s Oaken 
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The time Ms horse came -down and rolled, 
His face was of the eountry mould 
Such as the mason sometimes cutted 
On 'English , motilding-ends which jutted 
Out of the church walls, centuries since* 
And as you. never know the q.Jnce, 

How good he is, until you try. 

So, ill Dawe’s face, what met the eye 
Was only' part ,* what lay behind ■ 

Was English character and mind. 

Great kindness, delicate sweet feeling 
(Most shy, most clever in concealing 
Its depth) for beauty of all sorts, 

Great manliness and love of sports, 

A grave, wise thoughtfulness and truth, 

A merry fun outlasting youth, 

A courage terrible to see, ' 

And mercy for his enemy. 


He had a clean-shaved face, but kept 
A hedge. of whisker neatly dipt, 

A narrow strip or picture-frame 

(Old Dawe, the woodman, did the same). 

Under his chin ixom ear to ear. 


But now the resting hounds gave cheer, 
Joyful and Arrogant and Catcli-him 
Smelt the glad .news and ran to snatch hini' ;■ 
The Master’s dogcart turned the bend. 
Damsel and Skylark knew their friend, 

A thrijl ran through the pack like fire 
And little whimpers ran m quire. . 

The horses cocked and pawed and whickered 
Young CothilFs chaser kicked and bickered 
And stood on end and struck out sparks, 
Joyful and Catch-him sang like larks. 

There was the Master in the trap, 

Clutching old Roman in his lap, 

Old Roman, crazy for his brothers, 

And putting frenzy in the others 
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To set them at the dogcart wheels. 
With thrusting heads and little squeals, 


The Master put old Roman by, 

And eyed the thrusters heedfully* 

He called a few -pet hounds and fed 
Three special friends ■ with scraps of bread;,.',.: 
Then peeled his wraps, climbed down and stroiig 
Through all those clarnourers in the road,. 
Saluted friends, looked round the crowd, 

Saw Harridew's three girls and bowed, 

Then took White Rabbit from the groonn 


He was Sir Peter Bynd, of Coombe | 

Past sixty now, though hearty still, . 

A living picture of good-will. 

An old, grave soldier, sw^eet and kind, 

A courtier with a kniglitly mind, ' ' 

Wlio felt whatever thing lie thought* 

His face was scarred, for he had fought 
Five wars for us* Within his face 
Courage and power had their place, 

Rough energy, decision, force. 

He smiled about him from his horse. . . ■ . . 

He had a welcome and salute 
For all, on horse or wheel or foot, 

Whatever kind of life each followed. 

His tanned, drawm cheeks looked old and, hollowed, 
But still his bright blue eyes were young, 

And when the pack crashed into tongue, 

And stanch White Rabbit shook like fire, 

He sent him at it like a flier, 

And lived with hounds while horses could. 


"‘^Tiiey’m lying in the Ghost Heath Wood, 

Sir Peter,*’ said an earth-stopper 

(Old Baldy Hill), you’ll find ’em there, 

’Z I come’d across I smell ’em plain. 

There ’s one up back, down Tuttock’s drakj 
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But, Lord, it ’s just a bog, the Tottockis, . 
Hounds would be : swallered to thC' buttocks. 
Heath Wood, Sir, Peter ’s' best to' draw,” 

0 t ^ * 

Sir Peter gave two minutes’ iaw 

For Kingston Cliallow and his daughter ; . 

He said, They’re late. We’ll start the slaiigliter. 
Ghost Heath, then, Dansey, We’ll be going.” . 

sit sis :js si! Sf! 

Now, at his word, the tide was flowing. 

Off, went Maroon, off went the hounds, 

Down road, then off, to Chois Elm GroundSi 
Across soft turf with dead leaves cleaving 
And hillocks that the mole was heaving, 

Mild going to those trotting feet. 

After the scarlet coats the meet 
Came clopping up the grass in spate ; 

They poached the trickle at the gate, 

Their horses’ feet sucked at the mud. 

Excitement in the horses’ blood. 

Cocked forward every ear and eye, 

They quivered as the hounds went by, 

They trembled when they, first trod grass,. 

They would not let another pass, 

' They, scattered wide up Chois Elm Hill, 

The wind was westerly but still. 

The sky a high fair-weather cloud, 

Like' meadows ridge-and-furrow ploughedi 
Just, glinting sun but scarcely moving, , 

Blackbirds and thrushes thought of loving, 

Catkins were out ; the day seemed tense*” 

It was so still. At every fence 
: Cow-parsley pushed its thin green fern, 

White- violet leaves showed at the bum," 

Young Cothill let Jiis cJmser go , 

Round: Chois ^ Elrii Field' a turn or so ■ 

To soothe Ms edge. The riders went 
Chatting and laugMng and content 
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In groups of two or three together, 

u of shaking feather, 

' fobbed oa ahead, past Chois Elm Cop 
Ihe horses shoes went elip-a-clop 
Along the stony cart-track there. ’ 

loe little spinney was all hare, 

Butin the earth-moist winter day, 

Ihe scarlet^coats twixt tree and spray ■■ 

Ihe glistening horses pressing on, 

lads, Bill, Dick and John, 
And all the ^ hurry to arrive, 

Were beautiful like spring alive, 

* * f * * ■' 

T^f melted away with Master, 

Ihe tanned lads ran, the field rode faster 
The chatter joggled in the throats ’ 

Of riders bumping by like boats, 

.. really ought to hunt a bye day.” 

“ f for scent.” “ A fly ot die day.” 

W J ^ bagman in the checkf 

round his neck,” 

“ Thlf V u’® ® flapper.” 

» f i!n T^'^Sban ’s a cad, the whippersnapper 
I tell 'ee lads, I seed ’em plain 
Down in the Rough at Shifford’s Main 
Old Squire stamping like a Duke, 

So red With blood I thought he’d puke ■ 

In appleplexie, as they do. 

Miss Jane stood just as white as dew 
AnH “ I*"®* ^diite heat, 

Abfu?^f^sff him down a treat. 

About pss Cou It was, or Carrie 

(she d be a pretty peach to marry).” 

' ***** 

“ Her’ll draw up- wind, so us’ll go 
Down by the furze, we’ll see ’em so.” 

* * * • ‘ * ' 

“ Look, there they go, lad 1 ” 

Across the brook and up the beJtf 
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" 'Past; Primrose' Wood, past Brady Ride* 
Along Ghost Heath to cover ' side. 

The bobbing 'scarlet, trotting pack, 

" Turf scatters tossed behind each back, 
;Some;horses blowing with a whinny, 

: ' A ' Jam of horses in th^ 

..^Close to the ride-gate ; ‘ leather straining, 
Saddles,, all creaking, men complaining, 
Chaffing each' other as they past. 

On Ghost Heath turf they trotted fast. . 

, ' * ^ ^ 

'.1 

Now as they neared the Ghost Heath Wood 
, Some riders grumbled, “ What ’s the good ? 
It *s' shot all day and poached all night. 

We shall draw blank and lose the light, 

And lose the scent and lose the day. 

Why can’t he draw Hope Goneaway, 

Or Tiittocks Wood, instead of this ? 

There ’s no fox here, there never is.” 

sf! :*! 

But as he trotted up to cover 
Robin was watching to discover .. 

What chance there was, and many a token ' 
Told him that though no hound had spoken, 
Most of them, stirred to something there. 

The old hounds’ muzzles searched the air, 
Thin ghosts of scents were in their teeth 
From foxes which had crossed the Heath / 
Not very many hours before. . ■ ' 

■ We’il find,” he said, I’ll bet, a 'score.” 

:«e. . 4: ■ 

Along Ghost Heath they trotted well, ; 

The hoof-cuts made the bruised earth smell, 
The shaken brambles scattered drops, 

Stray pheasants kukkered out of copse, 
Cracking the twigs down with their knockings 
And planing out of sight with cookings ; 

A scut or two lopped white to bramble. 
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A? w gamble 

' 4* Heath Wood on Ghost Heath Down 

S^v 7 k“* f tJirough the brown 

Dry stalks of bracken killed by frost. 

Ihe wood stood silent in its host 
Of halted trees ail winter bare. 

Ihe boughs, like veins that suck the air 
stretched tense, the last leaf scarcely stirred 
There came no song from any bird ; ' 

iiie darkness of the wood stood still 
Baiting for fate on Ghost Heath Hilh 

^ * * si* t 

The whips crept to the sides to view. 

■ Ihe Master gave the nod, and “ Leu 

.ed-hoiek. Leu in r* 
epe^ng through the whin 
hivf^ the hedge-gap into cover, 

Ihe binders crashed as hounds went over. 

And coek-cock-cock the pheasants rose. 

1 hen up went stern and down w’ent nose 
And Robin’s cheerful tenor cried, ’ 

Through hazel-scrub and stub and ride j 
Oh, wind him I beauties, push him out 
looi, on to him, Fahout. Yahout, 

j?™ Yooi, wind him, wind him I ** 

The beauties burst the scrub to find him • 

They nosed the warren’s clipped green lawn 
le bramole and the broom were drawn, 

The covert s northern end was blank. 

Thronlh^H ^ bank 

Thrnnfh Rough, 

wncre Robin s forearm screened his eves • 

.1 beauties,” came his cries 

M”-!!!." the Sugto 

Per enSt'iSmS’"’' ‘"““S’** whimpers after, 
rr scents were everywhere 

And'Sr K- ^ «kdy laS: 

aSI £me srey and furred. 

And G^rge, he s moving, there ’s a bird.” 
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^ A blue iineasjr |ay was chacking 
(A swearing screech, like -tearing sacking) 

From tree to tree, as in pursuit, ■ 

He said, “ That “"s it. There ’s fox afoot. . 

And there, they’re feathering, there she speakg« 
Good Daffodil, , good Tarrybreeks, ■ , 

Hark there, to Dai^odil, hark, hark ! ” , 

The mild” horn’s note, the soft-flaked spark . 

Of music fell on that rank scent. 

From heart to wild heart magic went. 


The whimpering quivered, quavered, rose. 

‘‘ Daffodil has it. There she goes. 

Oh,' hark to her I ” With wild high crying 
From frantic hearts the hounds went flying 
To Daffodil, for that rank taint. 

A waft of it came warm but faint 
III Robin’s mouth, and faded so. 

First And a fox, then let him go,” 

Cried Robin Dawe. “ For any sake 
Ring, Charley, till you’re fit to break.” 

He cheered his beauties like a lover 
And charged beside them into cover. 


Part II 

"On old Cold Crendon’s windy tops 
Grows wintrily Bloif n Hilcote Copse, 

Wind-bitten beech with badger barrows^ 

Where brocks eat wasp-grubs with their marrows, 
And foxes lie on short-grassed turf, 

'Nose between paws, to hear the surf ' 

Of ' wind in the beeches drowsily. ^ 
.Tlierewasourfoxbredlustily-:'' 

Three years before, -and -there. he berthed, 

Under the: beech-roots snugly e.arte 
With a roof of flint ..and -a':floor.uf' chalk. 

And ten bitten hens’ heads:- e.ach on- Its stalky. -' : ' 
Some rabbits’ paw^s, some fur from scuts, 

A badger’s corpse and a smell of guts, ■'7 
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And there on the night before my tale 
He trotted out for a point in the vale. 

3^ ijt ■ ■ , * « 

He saw, from the cover' edge, the. valley 
Go trooping down with its droops of sally 
To. the brimming river’s lipping' bend, 

And a light in the inn at Water’s End. 

He heard the owl go hunting by 

And the shriek of the mouse the owl made die. 

And the purr of the owl as he tore the red 
Strings from between his claws and fed ; 

The smack of joy of the horny lip'S 
Marbled green with the blobby strips. 

He saw the farms where the dogs were barkings 
Cold Crendon Court and Copsecote Larking ; 

The fault with the spring as bright as gleed, 
Green-slash-iaced mth water-weed, 

A glare in the sk}^' still marked the town, 

Though all folk slept and the blinds were down. 

The street lamps w^atched the empty square, 

The niglit-cat sang his evil there. 

* ^ ^ t 

The fox’s nose tipped up and round, 

Since smell is a part of sight and sound. 

Delicate smells were drifting by, 

The sharp nose flaired them heedfully ; ' 

Partridges in the clover stubble, 

Crouched in a ring for the stoat to nubble. 

Rabbit bucks beginning to box ; 

A scratching place for the pheasant cocks, 

A hare in the dead grass near the drain, 

And another smell like the spring again, 

^ ♦ 

A faint rank taint like April coming, ; 

It cocked his ears and his blood went drummings ; 

For somewhere out by Ghost Heath Stubs ■ ^ j 

Was a roving vixen wanting cubs. . } 

Over the valley, floating faint ' | 

On a warmth of windflaw, came the taint ; ■ ' . | 

. ^ I 
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He cocked Ms ears, he upped his brushy 
And' he went upwind like, an April thrush* 

* . # , . ^ ■ s5« - si* 

By the Roman Road to Braiches Ridge, ■, 

Where, the fallen willo'w makes a bridge, ■ 

Over the brook ,by White- Hart’s Thorn 
To the acres thin with pricking com, 

Over the sparse green hair of the wrheat, 

By the Clench Brook Mill at Clench Brook 'Leat, 
Through Cowfoot Pastures to Nonely Stevens, 

And away to Poltrewood St. Jevons. 

. Pasts Tott Hill Down all snaked with menses, 

Past Clench St. Michael and Naunton Crucis, 

Past, 'Howie’s Oak Farm where the raving brain 
Of a dog who heard him foamed his chain ; 

Then off, as the farmer’s window opened, 

Past Stonepits Farm to Upton Hope End, 

Over short sweet grass and worn hint arrows 
And the three dumb hows of Tencombe Barrows* 

And away and away with a rolling scramble, 

Through the' sally and up the bramble, 

With a nose for the smells the night wind carried, 

And his red fell clean for being married ; 

For clicketting time and Ghost Heath Wood 
Had put the violet in his blood. 

■ ■ , , ^ 

At Tencombe Rings near the Manor Li.n,ney 
■ His foot ; made the great black stallion whinny. 

And ' the stallion’s whinny aroused the stable 
And the bloodhound bitches stretched their .cable, 

And the, clink of the bloodhounds’ chain aroused 
The sweet-breathed, kye as they chewed and drowsed, 
And the stir of the cattle changed the dream ' • 

Of the cat In the loft to tense green gleam. - ■ 

The red- wattled black cock hot from Spain ■ ■ 

Crowed from Ms perch for dawn again,- - - 
His breast-pufft hens, one-legged on perch, 

Gurgled, beak-down, like men in church, 

They crooned in the dark, lifting one red eye 
In the raftered roost as the fox 'went by, - - 
♦ ♦ ♦ # ■ - ♦ . - . 
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By Tencombe Regis and Slaiig'liters Courts 
Througli the great grass square of Roman Fort^ 

. By Nun’s Wood Yews and the Hungry Hilh 
And the Corpse Way Stones all standing still. 

By Sevepi Springs Mead to Deerlip Brooks 
And a lolloping leap to Water Hook, 

Then with eyes like sparks and his blood awoken^ 
Over the grass to Water’s Oaken, 

And. over the hedge and into ride 
In Ghost Heath Wood for Ms roving bride, 

^ # # ♦ 

Before the dawn he had loved and fed ' ' 

And found a kennel, and gone t@ bed 
On a shelf of grass in a tMck of gorse 
* That would bfeed a hound and blind a horse. 

There he slept in the mild west weather 
With his nose and brush well tuckt together,' ■ 

He slept like a child, who sleeps yet . hears 
With the self who needs neither eyes nor ears,. 

, ^ sfi 5|S,, 

He slept while the pheasant cock untucked 
His head from his wing, flew down and kukked, 

While the drove of the starlings w'hirred and wheeled"^ 
Out of the ash-trees into field. 

While with great black flags, that flogged and .paddled 
..The rooks went out to the" plough and straddled, ' 
Straddled wide on the moist red cheese 
.Of the furrows driven at Uppat’s Leas. 

.Down in the village men awoke, 

The chimneys breathed with a faint blue smoke. 

The fox slept on, though tweaks and twitches, 

Due to his dreams, ran dowm his flitches. 

# 

The cows were milked a?id the yards were sluict, 

And the cocks and hens let out of roost, 

Windows were opened, mats were beaten, 

All men’s breakfasts were cooked and eaten ; 

But out in the gorse on the grassy shelf 
The sleeping fox looked after himsell 






At eleven o’clock a boy went, past, 

WitK a rougli-haired terrier following fast» 
The boy’s sweet whistle and dog’s, quick yap 
■Woke the fox from out of his nap. 


He rose and stretched till the claws in his pi 
Stuck hornily out like long black gads. 

He listened a while, and his nose went round 
To catch the smell of the distant sound. 


The windward smells came free from taint 
They were rabbits strongly, with Mme-kiln, 


The leeward smells were much less certain, 


Yet ^ vague, from the leeward, now and tlieiij 
Canie muffled sounds like the sound of men, 


Hc' moved to bis right to a clear 
And all Ms soul came into his fi 
Into ills eyes and into Ms nose, 
As over the hill a murmur rose* 


ne sneerea witii ms iips till Ms teeth were ba 
He trotted right and lifted a pad 
Trying to test what foes he had. - 


On Ghost Heath turf was a steady drummio 
Which sounded like horses quickly coming, 
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It died as the hunt ■ went down the ' / 

Then Malapert yelped at Myngs's whip, 

A bright iron horseshoe clirikt on stone, 
Then a man's voice spoke, not one alone, ■ 
Then a burst of laughter, swiftly still, 
Muffled away by Ghost Heath HilL 
Then, indistiiictly, the -clop, clip, elep,: 

On Brady Ride, of a horse’s step* 

Then silence, then, in a burst, much clearer^ 
Voices and horses coming nearer, 

And another noise, of a pit-pat beat 
On the Ghost Hill grass, of foxhound feet* 


He sat on his haunches listening hard, 

While his mind w’^ent over the compass card. 
Men were coming and rest was done, 

But he still had time to get fit to run ; 

He could outlast horse and outrace hound, 

But men were devils from Lobs’s Pound. 

Scent was burning, the going good, 

The world one lust for a fox’s blood, 

The main earths stopped and the drains put to, 
And fifteen miles to the laud he knew. 

But of all the ills, the ill least pleasant 

Was to run in the light when men were p'resent,- 

Men in the fields to shout and sign 

For a lift of hounds to a fox’s line. 

Men at the earth, at the long point’s end, 

Men at each check and none Ms friend, , 
Guessing each shift that a fox contrives ; - 
But ■still, needs must when the devil drives; ■: ,: ^ 


He readied Mmseif, then a soft hom blew, 

Then a clear voice carolled, ** Ed-hoick I lieu I ** 
Then the wood-end rang with the clear voice crying 
And the cackle of scrub where hounds were trying. 
Then the hom blew nearer, a hound’s voice quivered, 
Then another, then more, till Ms body shivered, 

He left his kennel and trotted thence" 

With his ears flexed back and his nerves all tense. 
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He trotted down with Ms nose ■■intent • 

For a fox^s line to cross liis scent,. ■ 

It was only fair (he being, a. stranger) . ■ 

That the native fox should have the danger® 
Danger was corning^ so swift, so swift, 

That the pace of Ms trot began .to lift ■ 

The blue- winged Judas, a jay -began 
Swearing, hounds wMmpered, air stank of man, 


He hurried his trotting, he now felt frighted, 
It was his poor body made hounds . excited. 
He felt as he ringed the great wood through 
That .he ought to make for the land, he knew. 


Then the hounds’ excitement quivered and quickened, 
Then a horn blew death till Ms marrow sickened, 

.Then the wood behind was a crash of cry 
For the blood in his veins : it made him fly. 


.They- were on Ms line ; it was death to stay, 
He . must make for home by the shortest w% 
But with all this yelling and. all this wrath 
And all these devils, how find a path ? 


He ran like a stag to the wood’s north, .corner, ' 
Where the hedge was thick and the ditch a yawner^ 
But the scarlet glimpse of Myngs on Turk, 
Watching the woodside, made Mm shirk. 


He ringed the wood and looked at the south. 
What wind there was blew into his moutlL 
But close to the woodland’s blackthorn thicket 
Was Dansey, stili as a stone, on picket. 

At Daiisey’s back were a twenty more 
Watching the cover and pressing fore. 


The fox drew in and flaired with his muzzle. 
Death was there if he messed' the puzzle® 
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There were men without and lioimds 
A crying that stiffened the hair on si, 
Teeth in cover and death witiioiit, 
Both deaths coming* and m way out 


.His nose ranged swiftly,. Ms heart lieat fast, ,, ^ 
Then a crashing cry rose up in a Mast* ' 

Then horse-hooves .trampled, then horses’ .flitches 
Burst their wa^' through the haz-e! switches^ 

Then the horn again made the hounds like ro.a(l, : 
And a man, quite near, said, “ Found, by Gad, I *' 
And a man, quite near, said, “ Now he’ll brea,k^ , 
Larks Leybourne Copse is the line .lie’ll take.” 
And men moved up with their talk and stink ■ 
And the traplike noise of the .horseshoe elink*' 
Men wiiose coming, meant death from teeth ' 

In a worrying wrench, v/ith him beneath. 


The fox sneaked down "by the cover side 

(With his ears flexed back) a.s a snake would glide:. j 

He took the ditch at the cover-end, ■ ■ 

He hugged the ditch as his only friend. 

The blackbird cock with the golden beak 
Got out of his way with a .Jabbering shriek, 

And the shriek, told Tom on the raking bay ... 

That for .e.ighteenpence he, was , gone aivay.. 


He ran in the hedge in .the triple growth , 
Of bramble and ha^i;hom, glad of both, 
Till a .couple of fields were past, and then 
Came the living, death of the dread of men. 


Then, as he listened, he heard a ! ” 

Tom Dansey’s horn and Awa-wa-woy I ” 

Then all hounds crying with all their forces, 
Then a thundering down of seventy horses. 
Robin Dawe’s horn and halloos of Hey 
Hark Hollar, Hoik ! ” and Gone away ! 

Hark Hollar Hoik ! ” and a smack of the wMp 
A yelp as a tail hound caught the clip. 
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Hark Hollar, Hark Hollar ! ” then^ Robin made 
Pip go crash tliroiigli the cut and laid, ' 

Hounds were over and on his line ' 

Wit'll a head like bees' upon Tipple' Tine. ' 

The sound of the nearness seat a flood 
Of terror of death 'througii. the fox's blood. 

He upped his brush and' he 'cocked 'Ms iioseg 
And tie went 'upwind as a racer goes. 

45 , , * * 2je ' « 

Bold Robin Dai?e w^as over first. 

Cheering Hs' hounds on- at the burst | 

The field 'were spurring to be in it. 

“Hold 'hard, sirs, give them half a minute,*® 

Came from 'Sir Petei*" on his whiter 
The hounds went romping with delight 
Over the grass and got together, 

TliC' tail hounds galloped hell-for-leather 
After the pack at Mjngs’s yell. 

A' cry like every kind of bell 

Rang from these rompers as they raced. 

# ■ t- 3§S # , , 

The riders, thrustio.g to be placed, 

Jammed do'wm their hats and shook their iiorsei 1 
The hounds romped past with all their forces, 
They crashed into the blackthorn fence. ^ 

The scent was 'heavy on their sense, 

So hot, it seemed' the living thing, 

It made the blood within them asiiig ; ■ 

Gusts of it made their hackles rise, 

Hot gulps of it w^ere ' agonies ■ 

Of joy, and tHrst for blood and passion. ■ 

“ Iforrard 1 ” cried Robin, that ’s ihc iashioii/'V 
He raced beside Ms pack to cheer., ' 


The ;field*s noise died upon his ear, 
A faint hori!, far behind, blew thin 
In cover, lest some hound were in. 
Then instantly the great grass rise 
Shut field and cover from his eyes, 
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He and iiis' racers were :alone. 

A 'dead 'foK or a brokeii:boiie/‘ 
Said' Robin, peering' for his prey. 


The rise, which shut the field, away, 

Showed him the vale’s great map spread oiitj 
The down’s lean flank' and thrusting snout, ; ’ 
Pale pastures, red-browii plough, dark wood, 
Blue distance, still as solitude, 

Glitter of water here and there. 

The trees so delicately bare, ^ 

The dark green gorse and bright green holly/ 
“ O glorious God,” he said, “ how jolly 1 ” 
And there dowmhill two fields ahead 
The lolloping red dog-fox sped 
Over Poor Pastures to the brook. 

He grasped these things in one swift look. 
Then dived into the bullfinch heart 
Through thorns that ripped his sleeves apart 
And skiitched new blood upon Ms brow. 

“ His point ’s Lark’s Leyboume Covers now/ 
Said Robin, landing with a grunt. 

‘‘ Forrard, my beautifuls I ” 


The hunt ' ' 

Followed downhill to race with him, 

White Rabbit, with Ms swallow’s skim, , 
Drew within hail.- ‘‘Quick burst, Sir Peter, 
“ A traveller. Nothing could be neater. 
Making for GodsdowirCiiimps, I take it ? ” 
“ Lark’s Leyboume, sir, if he can make it. 
Forrard I ” 


Bill Ridden thundered down, 
His big mouth grinned beneath his frown, 
The hounds were going away from horses. 
He saw the glint of watercourses, 

Yell Brook and Wittold’s Dyke, ahead, 

His horseshoes sliced the green turf red. 
Young Cothili’s chaser rushed and past Mm, 
Nob Manor, running next, said “ Blast him f 
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Mm: 

The poet chap who thinks he rides/' 

Hugh Col way's, mare made strakiiig strides 
Across the grassj . the Colonel ’nextj 
Then Squire^ volleying oaths, and vext, . 

Kghting' Ms hunter for refusing.,; , 

Bell Riddenj, like a cutter 'cmising, 

' Sailing the grass ; then Cob on Warder, ; 

Then Minton Price upon Marauder ; . 

Ock Gumej' with his eyes intense. 

Burning as with- a different sense, 

His Mg mouth muttering glad By damns ! ' 

Then Pete, crouched down from head to hams, 

Rapt like a saint, bright focussed flame ; 

. Bennett, with devils in his' wame, ' 

Chewing black cud and spitting slanting ; 

Copse scattering Jests and Stukely ranting ; 

Sal Ridden taking line from Dansey ; 

Long Robert forcing Necromancy ; 

A dozen more with bad beginnings ; 

M3mgs riding hard to snatch an innings. 

A wild last hound with high shrill yelps 
Smacked forrard with some whipthong skelps. 

Then last of all, at top of rise, 

The -crowd on foot, all gasps' and eyes ; 

The run up hill had winded them. 

.« » „ ^ . # . # 

: .They ^saw the Yell Brook like a gem - 
Blue in the grass a short mile on ; ■ 

They .heard faint cries, but hounds, were gone 
A good eight Helds and out of sight, 

Except S ' rippled glimmer white ' ' ■ 

Going away with dying cheering, 

And scarlet -^flappings disappearing, ' ■ 

And scattering horses going, going, ' 

Going like mad, WHte Rabbit snowing '■ 

Far on ahead, a loose horse taking,- 
Fence after fence with stirrups, shaking, ■ 

And scarlet specks and dark specks.' dwindling* 

* * # . -# . * ' 

Nearer, were twigs knocked into kindling, 

A much bashed fence still dropping stick, 

Flung clods still quivering from the kick ; 
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Cut hoof-marks pale in cheesy chiy^ 

The horse-smell blowing clean away ; 
Birds flitting back into the cover* 

One last faint cry, then all was over* 

The hunt had been, and found, and gone, 


At Neaking’s Farm three fuiiongs on, 

Hounds raced across the Waysmore Road.j 
Where many of the riders slowed , , 

To tittup down a grassy iane 
Which led as hounds led in the main, 

And gave no danger of a falL 
There as they tittiipped one and, all, 

Big Twenty Stone came scattering -by, ' 

His great mare made the hoof-easts *%« ' ■ 

“ By leave ! ” he cried. Come on ! Come up I, 
This fox is running like a tup ; 

Let’s leave this lane and get to terms, • 

No sense in crawling here like worms* ' ■ 

Come, let me pass and let me start. 

This fox is running like a hart, 

And this is going to be a run. 

Come on, I want to see the fim. 

Thanky. By leave f Now, Maiden, do it.*® 

He faced the fence and put her through it, „ 
Shielding his eyes lest spikes should blind him ; 
The crashing blackthorn closed behind him. 
Mud-scatters chased him as he scudded '; 

His mare’s ears cocked, her neal: feet tluicldeda 


The kestrel cruising over meadow? 
Watched the hunt gallop on his shadow, 
Wee figures, almost at a stand, 

Crossing the multieolouxed land,, - 
Slow as a shadow’ on a diai 


Some horses, swerving at a trial, 

Balked at a fence : at gates they biinched. 
The mud .about the gates was rlimclied 
Like German cheese ; men pushed for places. 

And kicked the mud into the faces 


r 
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Of those who made them room to pass. 

TPie half-mile’s gallop on the grass 

Had tailed them out and warmed their blood, 

“ His point ’s the Banner Barton Wood.” 

“ That, or Goat’s Gorse.” “ A stinger, this,” 
“ You’re right in that ; by Jove, it is.” 

“An upwind travelling fox, by George ! ” 

“ They say Tom viewed him at the forge.” 

“ Well, let me pass and let’s be on,” 

. # ■’ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Tliey crossed the lane to Tolderton, 

ThS hill-marl died to valley clay. 

And there before them -ran the grey 
Yell Water, swirling as it ran, 

The .Yell Brook of the hunting man. 

The hunters eyed it and were grim. 

. # $ 


'.They sam^ the water snaking slim 
Ahead, lik.e silver ; they could see 
(Each man) his pollard willow-tree 
Firming the bs.nk ; the3r felt their horses 
' Catch the gleam's hint and gather forces ; 
They heard the. .men, behind draw near. ■ ■■ 
Eaeii horse was trembling as a spear ■ ■ ■ ' 

Trembles in iiaiid when tense to hurl. 

They saw*' the brimmed brook's eddies curl ; 
The wiliow-roots like water-snakes ; 

The beaten holes the ratten makes. 

They heard the water's rush ,• they heard 
Hugh Colway's mare come like a bird ,* ' . 

A faint cry from the hounds ahead, '■ 

Then saddle-strain, the bright hooves' tread, 
Quick words, ' the splash of mud, the ■ launch, ■ 
The sick hope that the bank be staunch, ■ ■ ’■ ■ ■ 
Then Souse, v/ith Souse to left and right. ■■ 
Maroon across, Sir Peter’s white- 
Down but pulled up, Tom over, Hugh' ' ' 

Mud to the hat but: over too, ■ 

Well splashed by Squire, m^ho was in. ' 


With draggled pink stuck close to. skin 
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Mis mired oorscs rem ; he bawieci 
For help from each man mcing by« 

“ Whatj help yon pull him out ? Not I. 
What made you pull Mm in ? They saltl, 
Nob Manor cleared and turned his head, 

And cried, l^¥ade up. The ford iipstreai 
Ock Gurney in a cloud of steam 
Stood by Hs dripping cob and wriiag 
The taste of brook mud from Ms tongue. 
And scraped Ms poor eob's pasterns clean. 

Lord, what a crowner weVe a-been. 

This Jumping brook ’s a mucky |obd® 

He muttered, grinning, ‘‘ Lord, poor cob ! 
Now, sir, let m.ed’ He turned to Squire 


tleanwiiile. tiie fox passed JMoriesiich h arm. 
Keeping the spinney on his right. 

Hounds- raced him liere with all their migl 
Along the short jfii'm grass, like lire. 

The cowman view-ed liira from the byre 
Lolloping OB, six fields ahead, * ■ - 
Then hounds, still carrying siieli a. head 
It made him stare, then Rob. on Pip, , 
Sailing the great- grass like a ship, 

Then grand Maroon in all Hs gioiy. 
Sweeping his strides, Hs great chest hoary 
With foam, fleck and the pale bill-mari. * . 
They strode the Leet, they flew the Snarl, 
They knocked the outs at Nonesuch Mil!, 
Raced up the spur of Gallows Hill 
And viewed him there* The line ,he took 
Was Tineton and the Pantry Brook, 

Going like fun and hounds like mad. 

Tom glanced to see what Mends he had 
Still within sight, before he turned 
The ridge’s .shoulder ; he discerned, 

One field -away, young Cothill sailing 
Easily up* Pete Gurney failing, 
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Hiigh Colway quartering on Sir Peter^ 

Bill waiting on t.!ie mare to beat her^ 

Sal Ridden skirting to the right. ^ 

A horse^ with stirrups flashing bright 
Over his head at e^ery stride^ 

Looked like the Major’s | Tom espied 
Far back a scarlet speck of man 
Runningj and straddling as he ran. 

Charles Copse was iip, Nob Manor followed, 
Then Bennett’s big-boaed black that wallowed. 
Clumsy, but with the strength of ten. 

Then black and brown and scarlet men, 

Brown Eorses, ' white' and black and grey, 
Scattered a dozen fields away. 

The shoulder shut the scene away. 


From, the Gallows Hill to the Tineton Copse 
There were ten ploughed fields, like ten fiilhstopg. 

All wet red clay, where a horse’s foot 

Would be swathed, feet thick, like an ash4ree root« 

The fox raced on, on the headlands firm, 

Where his swift feet scared the coupling worm ; 

The rooks rose raving to curse him raw, 

He snarled a sneer at thei,r swoop and caw. 

Then' on, then on, down a half “ploughed field 
Where a sMp4ike, plough drove glitter-keeled, ' 

With a bay horse near and a white horse leading, 

And a man saying Zook,” and the red earth bfeediiig; 
He gasped as he saw the ploughman dropi 
The stilts and swear at the team to stop. 

The ploughman ran in ills red clay clogs, ■ 

Crying, Zick iin, Towzer ; zick, good dogs I “ ' 

.A couple of wirediaired lurchers lean ' . 

Arose from Ms wallet, nosing keen ; 

With' a rushing swoop they were on his track, 

Putting chest to stubble to bite his back. ■ 

He swerved from his line with the curs at heel, ' 

The teeth as they missed him clicked like sted. 

With a worrying snaii, they quartered on him, 

While the piouglmian shouted, Zick ; upon lilm 
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The lurcher dogs soon shot their bolt. 

And the fox raced on by the Hazel Holt, 

Down the dead grass tilt to the sandstoue gas!; 
Of the Pantry Brook at Tineton Ash. 

The loitering water, flooded full, 

Had yeast on its lip like raddled wool, 

It was wrinkled over with Arab script 
Of eddies that twisted up and slipt. 

The stepping-stones had a rush about them. 

So the fox plunged in and swam %vithoiit them., 

$ ' 3|e sfr * *: 

He crossed to the cattle’s drinking shallow,^ 
Firmed up with rush and the roots of mallow | 
He wrung his coat from his draggled bones 
And romped away for the Sarsen Stones, 

sis ^ ■ '4 4 « ■ 

A sneaking glance with Ms ears flexed back 
Made^ sure that Ms scent had failed the paek^ 
For the red clay, good for com and roses, 

Was cold for scent and brought hounds to nose 


He slackened pace by the Tineton Tree 
(A vast hollow ash-tree grown in three), 
He wriggled a shake and padded slow, 
Not sure if the hounds were on or rio« 


A . horn blew faint, then he heard the sounds - ■ 

Of a cantering huntsman, lifting hounds ; 

The ploughman had raised his hat for sign, 

And the hounds were lifted and on Ms line. 

He heard the splash in the Pantry Brook, 

And a man’s voice : “ Thiccy ’s the line he took.” 
And a clear “ Yoi doit ! ” and a whimpering quaver* 
Though the lurcher dogs had dulled tie savour^ 

3|t # # 

The fox went off while the hounds made halt, 

And the horses breathed and the field found faulty 
But the whimpering rose to a crying crash 
By the hollow ruin of Tineton Ash* " 
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Then a^aia the kettledrum horsehooves beat, 

And the green blades bent to the fox’s feet, 

And the cry rose keen not far behind 

Of the “ Blood, blood, blood,” in the foxhounds’ mind. 

The fox was stroiigj he was full of ruiiiiiEgs^ 

He couM run for an hour and then be cunnings 
Blit, the eiy beMnd Hm made Mm chills 
'They were nearer now and they meant to IdlL, 

They 'meant to nm him until his blood 
■ Clogged on his heart as his brush with mud, 

Till his back bent up and his tongue hung flagging, ^ 
And'his' belly and brush were filthed from dragging, 
Til" he crouched stone-still, dead-beat and dirty* 

With nothing but teeth against the thirty. 

And all the way to that blinding end 

He would meet with men and have none his friend i 

Men to holloa and men to run him, 

With stones to stagger and yells to stun him | 

Men to head him, with whips to beat him, 

Teeth to mangle and mouths to eat him. . 

And all, the way, that wild high crying. 

TO' cold . Ms blood with the thought of dying, 

. The horn and the cheer, and the drum-like thunder 
Of the horsehooves stamping the meadows under* 

He upped, hi^s brush and went with a will 
For the Sarsen Stones on Wan Dyke Hill. 

. . . ' . # ^ Jjs 

As, .he ran the meadow by Tineton Church 
A: christening party left the porch ; . 

They stood stock still as lie pounded by. 

They wished him luck but the}^ thought he*d die. 

The tootMess babe in his longVhite coat 
Looked delicate meat, the fox took note ; 

But the sight of them grinning there, pointing fliigcTs 
Made him put on steam till he went a stinger. 

# ❖ .1« t JfC 

Past Tliietoii Cliureli, over Tineton Waste, 

With the lolloping ease of a fox’s haste, 

The fur on his chest blown dry with the air, 

His brush still up and his cheek-teeth bare. 
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Over the Waste, where the ganders grazed^ 

^ The long swift lilt of Ms loping lazed, 

His ears cocked up as Ms blood ran higher, 

He saw his point, and his eyes took fire* 

The Wan Dyke Kill with its fir-tree barren, 

Its dark of gorse and its rabbit-warren, 

The Dyke on its heave like a tightened girth, 

And holes in the Dyke where a fox might earth, 

He had rabbited there long inontlis before, 

The earths were deep and his need was sore ; 

The w^ay was new, but lie took a bearing, 

And rushed like a blown ship billow-sharing* ' 

t ^ -t ^ 

Off Tineton Common to Tineton Dean, 

Where the wind-hid elders pushed with green;' . 
Through the Deanes thin cover across the lane, . ■ 
And up Midwinter to King of Spain. 

Old Joe, at digging Hs garden groiirids, " 

Said : A fox, being hunted ; where be hounds f 
O lord, my back, to be young again, 

®Stead a zelliii’ zider in King of Spain ! 

O hark ! I hear ’em, 0 sweet, 0 siveefc, 

, Why there be redcoat in Gearge’s wheat. 

And there be redcoat, and there they gallop. 

Thur go a browncoat down a wallop. 

Quick, Ellen, quick ! Come, Susan, liy ! 

Here’m hounds.. I zeed the fox go by, 

Go by like thunder, go like blasting, 

With Ms girt white teeth all looking ghasting* 

Look, there come hounds ! Hark, hear \?rn crying ! 
Lord, belly to stubble, ain’t they flying ! 

There ’s huntsman, there. The fox c?ome past 
(As I was digging) as fast as fast. 

He ’s only been gone a minute by ; 

A girt dark dog as pert as pyed’ ** 

Ellen and Susan came out scattering 
Brooms and dustpans till all was clattering ; 

They saw the pack come heacl-to-ibut 
Running like racers, nearly mute ; 

Robin and Dansey quartering near 

All going gallop like startled deer. ' , , 
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A halMozen , flitting scarlets . sliowiB^ 
la the thin green Dean where the pines were growing, 
Black c3osts and brown coats,, thrusting and ■spiirriiigg 
'"k^iidisg the partridge coveys whirring. ■ ■ 

Then & rattle uphill and a clop up lane, 

It emptied the bar of the .King of Spain. 


' O Lort ! 


Tom left his cider^ Dick left his bitter, 

Granfer James left his pipe and spitter ; 

Out they came from the sawdust floor. 

They said, They^m going/’ They said. 

The fox 'raced on, up the Barton Balks, 

With , a crackle of kex in the nettle stalks, 

Over Hammond’s grass to the dark green line 
Of the larch^wood smelling of turpentine. 

Scratch Steven. Larches, black to the sky, 

A sadness breathing with one long sigh, 

Gresr ghosts of trees under funeral plumes, 

A' mist of twig over soft brovm glooms. 

■ As he' entered the wood -he he??rd the smacks, 
Chip-Jar, of the fir-pole feller’s axe. 

He swerved to the left to a broad green ride. 
Where a boy made him rush for the farther side^ 
He swerved to: the left, to the Barton Road, 

But there were the timberers come to load— 

Two timber-carts and a couple of carters 
With straps round their knees instead of garters. 
He swerved to the right, straight down the wood, 
The carters watched Mm, the boy hallooed. 

He leaped, from’ the k,rc!i-wood into tillage, ■ 

The cobbler’s garden of Barton village. 

t ^ ^ 

The cobbler bent at his vfooden foot, 

Beating sprigs in a broken boot ;, '■ 

He wore old glasses with thick horn rim, ■ . 

He scowled at his work, for his sight was' dim, 

His face was dingy, his lips were grey, / ,' 

From primming sparrowbills day by day. ' ' 

As he turned his boot he heard a noise." ■ 

At Ms garden-end, and he thought, It k boys.” 
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■ He saw !iis;,eat.aip up on ttie shed^ 

. Where her back ■ arched up till ft touched her I 
Jle saw^ Ms rabbit race round and rouod 
Its little Mack box three feet from ground. 

His sixTiens eliiekered and iocked to perch, 

“ That ’s boys/® said cobbler, “ so^ Fil go searc 
He reached his stick and blinked in liis wrath, 
When he saw a fox in his garden patii« . 

^ ^ il” ^ # # 

The fox swerved left and scrambled out, 
Knockirag crinked green shells from the brussei 
He scrambled out through the eobbler^s paling, 
And up PilTs orchard to Purton’s Tailing^ 
Across the plough at the top of bent, 

•Through the heaped manure to idil his scent, 
Over to AldanTs, up to CappelFs, 

Past Nursery Lot with Its whitewashed apples,' 
Past Colston’s Broom, past Gaunt’s, past Shere 
Past . Foxwhelps’ Oasts with their hooded ears, 
Past Monk’s Ash Clerewell, past Beggars’ Oak, 
Past the great elms blue with the Hinton smol 
Along Long Hinton to Hinton Green,, 

Where the wind- washed stee|3le stood serene . 
With its., golden bird still sailing air. 

Past Banner Barton, past Chipping Bare,' ■ , 
Past Madding’s Hoilow% down Dimdry D,ips,', 
Aii,d up Goose Grass to the Sailing Sliip. ,, , 

^ ^ ^ ■■ * # , ,# 
■The three .Mack firs of the Ship stood still, . 


The scaled red-bole of - the mizen-mast. 


There they were coming, mute but swi 


A white horse rising, a dark horse iiying, 

And the hungry hounds too tense for cr 5 iiig* 
Stormeock leading, Ms stem spear straight. 
Racing as though for a piece of plate, 

Little speck horsemen field on field ; 

Then Daasey viewed him and Robin squealed. 
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At tlie View Halloo !■ ’" the hoiinds .went frantic. 
Back went Stormcock and up went AiitiCs 
Up went Skylark -as Antic ■ sped. 

It was zest to blood they carried head® 
Skjdark drooped as Maroon drew by,; ■: 

Their hackles lifted, they scored to cry. 


The fox knew well that, before they tore him. 

They should try their speed on the dov/ns before liim 
There were, three more miles to the Wan Dyke Hill, ' 
But his heart was high that he beat them stilL 
The wind of the dowriland charmed his bones. 

So off he went for the Sarsen Stones/ 


The moan of the three great firs in the wind 

And the ^^' Ai of the foxhounds died behind ; 

'Wind-dapples followed the Mil-wind’s breath 

On the Kill Down Gorge where the Danes found death, 

Larks ^ scattered up ; the peewits feeding 

Rose in a flock from the Kill Down Steeding. 

The hare leaped up from her form' and swerved 
■Swift left for the Starveall, harebell-turved. 

On the wind-bare thorn some longtails prinking 
Cried sweet as though wind-blown glass were ch, inking. 
Behind came thudding and loud halloo. 

Or a cry from hounds as they came to 'view. ■ 


The pure . clean air came sweet to his lungs, ■ 

Till he thought foul scorn of those er^nng tongues. 
In a three mile more he would reach the haYeri 
In the Wan Dyke croaked on by the raven. 

In a three mile more he would make his berth 
On the hard cool floor of a Wan Dyke earth, 

Too deep for spade, too curved for terrier, 

With the pride of the race to make rest the merrier, 
In ,a, three,, mile ,m,ore he .would reach his dream, 

Ms game heart, gulped and he put on steam. 


shot to a ship ashore 
of Ms body tore. 
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Like a . ripple of wiBd; mEniii.g swift: on'' grass:^'.; ■ 
^Like. a shadow 00 wheat when a cloud, blows past^' 
Xike a tiifo at the buoy in a cutter sailiii,g ... . ; 
WheB. the bright green gleam lips white at, the ra, 
Like the, April snake whipping back tO'Slieathj , 
Like, the gannets^ hurtle on fish beneath, ,, 

Like a kestrel chasing, like a sickle reaping, : 

Like all things swooping, like all things sweeping, 
Like a hound for stay, like a stag for swift, 

With his shadow beside like spinning drift* 


Past the gibbet-stock all stuck with nails, 

.Where they hanged in chains what had hun,g'at'|ailss: 
Past Ashmimdshowe where Ashmimd sleeps,"^ ' 

And none but the tumbling peewit weeps, : 

Past Curlew Calling, the gaunt grey comer 
Where the curlew comes as a summer mourner, 

Past Blowbury ,Beacon5 shaking Iiis fleece. 

Where all winds hurry and none brings peace ; / 
Then down on the mile-long green decline, ■ 

W'here the turf ’s like spring and the air "s like wine,, ' 
Where the sweeping spurs of the dowiiland spill ' y/:':::: 
Into Wan Brook Valley and IVan Dyke HilL ' ■ ' ' ^ 


On he went with- a-gaiioping rally 

Past Maesbury Clump for Wan, Brook , VaIIe3r, ,'' y 

The blood in his veins went romping' high, , ' 

Get on, on, on, to: the earth or die/^ ' , ■ / 

The air of the downs went purely past 
Till be felt the glory of going fast, 

Till the terror of death, though there indeed, 

Was lulled for a while by Ms pride of speed* 

He was romping away from hounds and hunt, 

He had Wan Dyke Hill and his earth in front, 

In a one mile more when his point was made 
He would rest in safety from dog or spade ; 

Nose between paws he would hear the shout 
Of the ‘‘ Gone to earth I to the hounds without, 
The whine of the hounds, and their cat-feet gadding 
SeralcMng the earth, and their breath pad-paddiag 1 
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He would hear the horn call hounds away, 

And rest in peace till another day. 

' 3 -|! . . # ■ ^ ^ ♦ 

In one mile more he would lie -at rest, 

So for one mile more he would go fais best. 

He reached the dip at the Jong droop’s end 
And he took what speed he had still to spend. '■ 

So down past Maesbury beech-ciump grey 
That would not be green till the end of May, 

Past Arthur’s Table, the white chalk boulder, 

Where pasque flowers purple the down’s grey shoulder^ 
Past Quichelm’s Keeping,^ past Harry’s Thorn, 

To Thirty Acre all thin Y/ith com. 


As he raced the com towards Wan Dyke Brook 
The: pack had vieW' of the way he took ; 

Robin hallooed from the downland’s crest, 

He, napped them on till they did their best. 

The quarter-mile to the Wan Brook’s brink 
Was raced as quick as a man can think. 


And here, as he ran to the huntsman’s yelling, 

The fox first felt that the pace was telling ; 

His body and lungs seemed all grown old. 

His legs less certain, Ms heart less bold, 

■The hound-noise nearer, the liill-slope steeper, 

The thud in the blood of his body deeper, 

: His pride in "Ms speed, his Joy in the race, 

Were withered away, for what use was pace ? 

He had run Ms best, and the hounds ran better,' 

■Then the going worsened, the earth was wetter. . ■ 

Then Ms brush drooped down till it sometimes dragged, 
And ::h!s fur felt' sick and Ms chest was tagged " ' 

With" taggles of mud, and his pads seemed lead. 

It was well for him he’d an earth ahead. 

Down he went to the brook and over, 

Out of the corn and into the clover, 

Over the slope that the Wan Brook drains, 

Past Battle Tump where they earthed the Danes, 
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Tlaea 'op the hill that the Wae Dy 
Where the Safsen' Stones stand gr 


Seven Sarsens of granite grim^ 

As he ran them by they looked a1 
As he leaped the lip. of their earti: 


spur. 


lie s mme, tPongiit Mobiii, 
dithered."* 


lie 's ctone 


At the second attempt he cleared the fence, 

He turned half-right where the gorse wms dense, ' 
He was leading hounds by a furlong clear.' ' 

He was past Ms best,, but his earth w’^as near.' ' , 
He ran up gorse to the spring of the ramp,. 

The steep green wall of the dead men’s camp. 

He sidled up it and scampered down 

To the deep green ditch of the Dead Men’s Town, 


Within, as he reached that soft green ' turf, . 

^The wind, blowing lonely, moaned like surf, 
‘Hesolate ramparts- rose up steep 
iGu either side, .for the ghosts to keep. 

He raced the trench, past the rabbit warren, 
Close-grown with moss which the wind made barren 
He passed the spring where the rushes spread, 

‘And there in the stones w^as his earth ahead* 

One last short burst upon failing feet-— 

There life lay waiting, so sweet, so sweet,. 

Hest in a darkness, balm for aches. 


The earth was stopped. It was barred with stakes, 


With the hounds at head so close behind 
■He had to run as he changed his mind. 







This earth, as he saw, was stopped, but still 
There was one earth more on the Wan Dyke Hill— 
A rabbit burrow a furlong on, 

He could kennel there til! the hounds were gone. 
Though his death seemed near he did not blench. 
He upped his brush and he ran the trench, 

♦ * ♦ # # 

He ran the trench 'while the wind moaned trebles , 
E'arth trickled down, there were falls of pebble* 
Down in the, valley of that dark gash 
The wind- withered grasses looked' like ash* 

Trickles of stones, and earth fell down 
In that dark alley of .Dead Men’s Town* 

A hawk arose from a fluff of feathers. 

From a distant fold came a bleat of wethers* 

He heard no noise from the hounds behind 
But' the Mil- wind moaning like something blind. ■ 


He turned the bend in the hill, and there 
Was Ms rabbit-hole with its mouth worn bare | 
But there, with a gun tucked under his arm. 
Was young Sid ' Kissop of Piirlpit ’s Farm, 

With a white hob ferret to drive the rabbit 
Into a net which was set to nab it. 

And young Jack Cole -peered over. the wall, 

And loosed a pup with a "" Z’bite en, Saul!':'-*' 
The terrier pup ,atta'cked with a will. 

So the fox swerved right and away downliilL 

, -si: . 

Down from the ramp of the Dyke he ran 

. : rm . a ■IS ■ I ■ a t : m J n 


Into the gorse, where the hilFs heave hid 
The line he took from the eyes of Sid'; 

He swerved dowmwirid and ran -like a -hare ^ ■ 

For the wind-blown spinney below him' there. 

♦ ♦ ^ m ^ 

He slipped from the gorse to the - spinney dark 
(There were curled grey growths on,-.the oak-tree bark) 
He saw no more of the terrier pup,;' 

But he heard men speak and the',ho,unds co,me ,ijp. 


. .. ... 
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He crossed the spinney with ears intent 
For the cry of honnds on. the way he . ’went ';, „ , .. . v. 

His heart was thumpingj the hoimds were near now^ : 
He eonld make no sprint at a cry and cheer now. 

He was past Ms perfect* his strength was failing* , ^ 
His, brush sag-sagged and his legs were ailing. 

He felt* as he skirted Dead Men's Town,* 

That in one mile more they would have Mro down. 

^ ^ 

Through the withered oak’s wind-eroiieMng tops 
He saw men’s scarlet above the copse*. 

He heard men’s oaths, yet he felt hounds slacken, ' 

In the frondless stalks of the brittle bracken., , 

He felt that the unseen link which bound 
His spine to the nose of the leading hound 
Was snapped, that the hounds no longer knew ■ ' 
Which W'ay to follow nor what to do ; 

That the threat of the hounds’ teeth left his' necki . 
They had ceased to run, they had come to check. ' v v '' 
They were quartering wide on the Wan HilFs bent- ' ' ■ 

sis ^ # * ' 0 

The terrier’s chase had killed his scent. 

JU t- ^ 

.He heard bits chink as the. .horses sMfted, ' 

He heard hounds cast, then he heard hounds lifted* 
But there came no cry from a new attack ; 

His heart grew steady, his breath came back. 

^ , 

He left the spinney and ran its edge 

By the deep dry ditch of the blackthorn hedge ; 

Then out of the ditch and down the meadow, 

Trotting at ease in the blackthorn shadow, 

Over the track called Godsdown Road, 

To the great grass heave of the gods’ abode. 

He was moving now upon land he knew : 

S Clench Royal and Morton Tew, 

^ e Pol Brook, Cheddesdon, and East Stoke Church . 
High Clench St. Lawrexice and Tinker’s Birch. 

Land he had roved on night by night, 

For hot blood-suckagc or furry bite. 



The threat of the hounds, behind, was gone ; , 
Me breathed deep pleasure' .and trotted oil. ;' 

Winie young Sic! Kissop thrashed the p.iip, 
iiuHn oa Pip came heaving up, '■ 

And fouiKl his pack spread out at, che.cku 
“ I®d like to wring your terrier’s neck/’ , 

He said, ‘*.you' see ? He ’s spoiled our sport. 
He ’s killed the 'scent,” He broke off short, 
And .stared at hounds and at the valley; ,,, 
NO' Jay or magpie gave a rally 
Down in ' the copse, no circling rooks 
Rose over fields ; old Joyful’s looks 
Were doubtful in the gorse, the pack 
Quested both up and down, and back. 

He watched each hound for each small .sign. 
They tried, but could not hit the line, 

The scent was gone, . The field took place 
Out of the way of hounds. The pace 
Had tailed them out ; though four remained j 
Sir Peter, on White Rabbit, stained 
Red from the brooks,' Bill Ridden cheery, 
Hugh Col way with his mare dead weary. 

The Colonel with Marauder beat. 

They turned towards a thud of feet j 
Dansey, ■ and then young Cothill came • 

(His chestnut mare was galloped tame). 

There *s Copse a field behind,” he said. 
Those last miles put them ail to bed. 

They’re strung along the do wms like flies. ” 
Copse and Nob Manor topped the .rise. 

Thank God ! A check,”' the}^ said, at last. 


** They cannot own it ; you -.must .'cast,” . .^ ■ 

Sir Peter said. The soft horn blew,' " 

Tom^ turned the hounds upwind. They drew 
Upwind, dowTihili, by spinney-side. 

They tried the brambled ditch ; they tried 
The swamp, all choked with bright green grass 
Anxi clumps of rush, and pools like glass, 

Long since the dead men’s drinking pond. 

They tried the white-leaved oak beyond, 



The liors€“heads drooped !ike horses ietfiered, 
The men mopped browsJ ” Ao hoiir^s hard riia 
Ten miles/^ they said^ we must have done. 

It ®s a!! of six from Colston's Gorscs*” 

The Incky got their second horses* ■ 


The time ticked He 's lost,” they muttered* 

A pheasant rose, ■ A rabbit sciittered, ■ 

Men mopped their scarlet cheeks and flrank,^ 

They drew downwind along the bank 
(The Wan Way) on the hiirs south spiir^ 

Growm v/ith dwarf oak and junipers' 

Like dwarves alive, but no hoimci spoke* 

ThC' seepings made the ground oiie sosk* ' 

They turned. the spur ; the hounds were' beat* ' 
Then Eobin shifted in Ms seat 
Watching for signs, but .no signs showed* 

FH lift across the Godsclown Road 
Beyond the spinney/' Robin said* 

Tom turned them ; Robin, went ahead* . 


Beyond the copse a great grass fallow ■. 
Stretched towards Stoke and Cheddesdon Mailow, 


The skirting hounds romped to the cry 
Hound after hound cried ” Ai, Ai, Ai/"* 
Till all were crying, running, closing, 
Their heads well up and no heads nosin 
Joyful ahead with spear«straight stem 
They raced the great slope to the bniia* 
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Robio beside tbem, Tom behind^ 

.PointiDg past Robin. down, the wind. 

■ ■ # , ■ II' ; 

For tiiere^ two fniioags oHj lie viewed 
On Holy Hill or Clieddesdoa B-ood^ ■ 
last where tlie pioiigMancl Joiiseci' tlie,,gi'as&\- 
A speck dovra the Srst' furrow pps/ ■ ' 

A speck the colour of the plough, ' ' 

' Yon-dei he goes, Weil Imve him liow/'” '. 

He erieci .The speck 'passed slowly on, ' 

It reached the ditclis paused* and was pjone, 

.. » . -I- * # 'I* . 

Then down 'the slope sad up the Rood' 

Went the hunf's gallop, Godsdowm W^oocl ■ 
Dropped its last oa.k“leaYes at the rally. 

Over the Rood to .High Clemeh Valley . 

■ The .gailo'p led I the redcoats scattered, 

The fragments of the himt were tattered 
Over Sve fields,^ eviii since the cheek, 

“ A dead fox or a broken oeek*'® 

Said Robin Dawe, '' Come op, the DaiieC® 

■ The^ hunter lent against the rein, 

Goeking his ears ; fee loved to see 

The hoimds at cry. The., hounds and lie ^ 

The cMefs in all.tiia.t feast of pace. . . ■ ; 

# 

'The speck in if out began to race. 

The fox heard hounds get on to his line, ' 

And again the terror went down his spine ; , 

Again the back of Ills neck felt cold, 

From the sense of the hounds' teeth taking holil 
But Ms fegs v/ere rested, his heart was ■ good, ■ 

He had. breatli to gallop to Bfourne End 'Wood. ; 

It was four miles more, but an earth at end, 

So he put OQ pace down the Rood .Hill Bend, 

Down the g.reat grass slope which the oak-trees dct, 
With a swerve to the right fro,m the keeper's eotj 
Over High Clench Brook in its ehannel deep 
To the grass beyond* where he ran to sheep, 

♦ # ♦ « # 
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. The sheep formed iine like a troop of horse. 

They swerred,- as he passed^ to front his course, 
from behind, as he ran, a cry arose : 

** Sec the sheep there. Watch them. There be goes f .. 

Tie ran the sheep that their smell check 

The hounds from his scent and save Ms neck, : : 

But in two fields more he was made aware ' ' ■ 

That the liouii.ds stiii ran ; Tom had viewed him there. 

^ ^ 

Tom had held them on through the taint of sheep^l 
They had kept his line, as they meant to keep. . 

They were running hard with a burning scent, ■ 

,And Robin could see which way he went. 

The pace that he went brought strain: to breath, 

He knew as he ran that the grass was death. 

'S|t ^ ^ t t 

He ran the slope towards Morton Tew 
That the heave of the hlli might stop the view, 

Then he doubled down to the Blood Brook red,^ ■ ^ 
And swerved upstream in the brook’s deep bed« 

He splashed the shallows, he swam the deeps, : 

He crept by banks as a moorhen creeps ; 

He heard the hounds shoot over Ms line, 

And go on, on, on, towards Cheddesdon Zine. 

■ ■.sit ^ t ^ ■' 

In the minute’s peace he could slacken speed, 

The ease from the strain was sweet indeed. 

Cool to the pads the water flowed. 

He , reached the bridge on the' Cheddesdon Road. 

. 3^ '■ 8i« ^ "al! ■ ■' 

As he came To- light- from'' the culvert dim 
Two boys on The' bridge looked down on Mm ; 

They were young Bill Ripple and Harry Meiin .? 

Look, there be squirrel, a-swimroinh see Mn ? ” 

Noa, ben’t a squirrel, be fox, be fox. 

Now, Hal, get pebble, well give ’en socks.” 

“ Get pebble, Billy, dub \m a plaster ; 

There ’s for thy belly, 111 learn ’ee, master.” 

♦ > * ♦ ^ ^ 
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The stOBes: splashed spray io the ■ fox’s, eyes* 

He racec! ^froiii brook m a burst of.shies^ , 

He rail for the . reeds in the withy ear, 

Where: the. dead Hags shake and the wild-duck are- 


He pushed through the reeds, which cracked at his passiag, 
To the: High. Clench Winter, a gr.ey pool glassing ; ■ 

He'' heard Bill Ripple, in Cheddesdon Road, 

Shout, ‘"‘This way, huntsmen, it ’s here he goed.” 


Then “ Leu, Leu,' Leu,” W’ent the soft horn’s laughters 
The hounds (they had checked) came romping after ; 
The clop of the hooves on the road was pfain, ■ 

Then the crackle of reeds, then cries again. ^ 


A whimpering first, then Robin’s cheer, 

Then the Ai, Ai, Ai ” | they were all too near, 
His swerve had brought but a minute’s rest ; 
Now he ran again, and he ran his best. 


With a crackle of dead dry stalks of reed 
The hounds came romping at topmost speed ; 

The redcoats, ducked as the great hooves skittered 
The Blood Brook’s shallows to -sheets that glittered 
With a cracking whip and a Hoik, Hoik, Hoik, 
Forrard I ” Tom galloped. Bob shouted Yoick I ** 
Like a running fire the dead reeds craclded ; 

The hounds’ heads lifted, their necks were hackled. 
Tom cried to Bob, as they thundered through, ' 

He is running short-, we 'shall kill at Tew.’” ' 

Bob cried to Tom as they rode in team, 

” I was sure, that time, that he turned upstream. 
As the hounds went over the brook in stride 
I saw old Daffodil fling to side, 

So I guessed at once, when they checked beyond/* 


The ducks flew up from. the Morton Fond : 
The fox looked up at their tailing strings, 
He wished (perhaps) that a fox had wings- 



Wings with his friends in a great V straifiing 

Tlie aiitiimn sky when the niooii is gQlnlng 5 

For' better : the grey: sky^s solitude 

Tlian'to be, two miles from .the Moiirne End. Wood . 

With the hoimds behind^ ciean-trained to runs 

And your strength half spent and your breath half done' 

Better the reeds and the sk}; and m^ater 

Than that hopeless pad from a certain slaughter^ 


First the six green Helds that make a niileg 
With the lip-ful Clench at the side the whiJe^ 

'With rooks above, slo'w-circlie.g, showing 
The world of men where a fox wm going ; 

The fields all empty, dead grass^ bare he%es',' 

And the brook’s bright gleam in the dark of sedges^ 
To all things else he .was dumb and. blind ; . . 

He' ran with the hounds a field behind. 


At the sixth green field eame the long slow climb' 
To the Moiirne End IVood, as old as time ; 

Yew woods dark, where they cut for bows, , 

Oak woods green with the mistletoes,, 

.Dark woods evilj but burrowed, deep' 

With a brock’s earth strong, where a ibx might sh 
He saw his point on the heaving hill, 

He had failing flesh and a reeling will ; 

He felt the heave of the hill grow stiff, 

He saw black woods, which would shelter— if 
Nothing else, but the steepening slope 
And a black line nodding, a line of hope— 

The line of the yews on the long slope'k brow^ 

A mile, three-quarters, a half-mile now. 


A quarter-mile, but the hounds had viewed ; 

They yelled to have him this side the wood, 

Bobin capped them, Tom Baiisey steered them ; 

With a Yooi f Yooi I Yooi Bill llicMen ciieem! 







Then went hackles ,as' Sliatterer Ied» 

Mob Mm ! ” cried Riddea, the wood *s ahead, 
Tara Wai^ damn it ! Yooi' !■ beauties, beat Min ! 
0 God, let them get iiiai : let them eat Mm I 
0 God I ” said RicldcEj, Fll eat Mm stew'ed, 

If ¥011®!! let us ^et him this side- the wood/* 


Three iiundred -yards and the worst was past. 
The slope was gentler and shorter-grassed ; 
The fox saw tlie ' bulk of the woods grow tall 
On the bme ahead, like a barrier- wall. 

He saw the skeleton trees sho ¥7 sky 
And the yew-trees darken to see him dies,- 
And the line cf the woods go reeling Mack t 
There was hooe in the woods— and behind, t. 


T WO' "hundred yards and the trees grew ta!lei\ 
Blacker, blindk% as hope grey/ smaller | 

Cry seemed nearer, the teeth seemed gripping, 
Palling Mm back ; Ms pads seemed slipping* 
He i?as all one ache, one gasp-, one- thirsting, 
Heart on Hs chest-bones, beating, bursting; 
The hounds were gaining like spotted pards^ 
And the wood hedge still was a h'lindred yards> 


The wood hedge black was a' two-year, quick 
Cut-and-kid that had sprouted thick 
Thoms alj over and strongly, plied, ,- 
With a clean red ditch on the ' take-off sid-e,: 


He saw it nov/ as a redness, -topped 
With a wattle of thorn-work spiky croppecij- 
Spiky to leap on, stiff- to force, 

No safe Jump for a failing horse ; 

But beyond it darkness of yews together, 
Dark green plumes over soft brown feather 
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Darkless, of woods where scents ' were: blowing--^ 
Strange scents, hot scents, of wild things goings' 
Scents that. might draw these hounds away,':. , 

So he ran, ran, Tan to that clean red clay/. : y, . ■ ' 

# ; ir ■ -31! , t ■ ♦ ■ 

Still, as he ran, his pads slipped back. 

All, Ms strength seemed to draw the pack, 

The tre.es drew over him dark like Ncuiis, 

He' was over the ditch and at the thorns. 


He thrust at the thorns, which would not yield | '.. : 
He leaped, but fell, in sight of the field. 

The hounds went wild as they saw him fall, 

The fence stood stiff like a B’lieks flint walk 
^ !ic # m 

He gathered himself for a new attempt ; : 

His life before was an old dream dre.amt, ; ^ 

All: that he was was a blown fox quaking, 

Jumping at thorns too stiff for breaking, 

While over the grass in crowd, in cry, 

Came:the grip teeth grinning to make .him 
The eyes intense, dull, smouldering red, 

The fell like. a ruff.: round each keen lieack " 

The pace like fire, and scarlet men ■ ' ■ 

Galloping, yelling, “ Yooi, eat him, then ! 

^He gathered himself, he leaped, he reached 
*The top of the hedge like a fish-boat beached. 

He steadied a second and then leaped down 
To the dark of the -wood where bright things drown* 

He swerved, sharp right, under young green firs. 
Robin called on the Dane with spurs. 

He cried, “ Come, Dansey ; if God ’s not good, 

We shall change our fox in this Mourne End Wood.'* 
Tom cried back as he charged like spate, 

“ Mine can’t jump that, I must ride to gate.” 

Robin answered, “ I’m going at him. 

I’ll kill that fox, if it kills me, drat him 1 
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Well Mil in covert. Gerr on, now, Dane.” 

He gripped him tight and he made it plain, , 

He slowed Mm down till he almost stood, 

WMle his hounds, went/ crash into Moiirne End Wood, 


Like s dainty dancer, with footing ..nice 
The Dane turned side for a leap in twice. 
He cleared the ditch to the red day bank, 
He rose at the fence as his quarters sank,. 
He barged the fence as the bank gave way 
And down he came in a fall of clay. 


Robin jumped off him and gasped for breath 
He said, That’s lost him as sure as death. 
TheyVe overrun him. Come up, the Dane. 
Well kill him yet, if we ride to Spain,” 


He scrambled up to his horse’s back, 

He thrust through cover, he called his pack 
He cheered them on till they made it good, 
Where the fox had swerved inside the wood. 


The fox knew' well as. he ran' the dark, 

That The hcmdlong hounds w^ere.past their TB,ark 
They had missed his swerve and had overrun,,' 
But their devilish play was not yet done. 


For a minute he ran and heard no sound, 

Then a whimper came ,from a questing hound,': 

Then a '‘^This way, beauties,” and then '“,Leu, Leu, 
The floating laugh of the horn that blewh . 

Then the cry again, and the crash and' rattle :■ 

Qf : the shrubs. Mirst .'back as they ran' to' .battle, ' 

Till the wood behind seemed risen from root, 

Crying and crashing, to give pursuit, 

Till the trees seemed hounds and the air seemed cry 
And the earth so far that he needs but die, 

Die where^he reeled in the woodland dim, 

With a hound’s white grips in the spine of lilm. ■ 



For, one more burst he eouM spurCj and thea 
Wait for the teeth, and the wreacii, and men* 


He made Ms spurt for the Monroe E^lc! rocks* 

The air blew rank with the taint of fox ; 

The. yews gave way to a greener space 
Of .great stones strewn in a grassy place. 

And there was Ms earth at the gret^t siioulder 
Sunk in the ground, of a granite boulder, 

A dry, deep burrow with rocky roof, 

Proof against cro^vbars, terrier-prool 

Life to the dying, rest fo.r bones. ' . 


The earth, was stopped | it was filled with stopeii* 

Then, for a. moment, Ms courage failed, 

His: eyes, looked up as Ms body q^iailec!,. 

Then the coming of death, which all things dreads 
Made him run for the wood ahead* " ^ 


The taint of fox was rank on tiie arr. 

He knew, as he ran, there were foxc-s tliere. 

His strength was broken, his lic^art wa;3 bii;rstiB| 
His bones were rotten, Ms threat rJilrstingy 
His feet were reeling, his brash was tliiok 
From dragging the mud, and his brain was sick, 


He thought as he ran of his old delight 
In the wood in the moon In an April nigiitj 
His happy hunting, Ms winter loving, 

The smells of things in the mfdniglit '‘'roving, 
The look of his dainty-nosing, rech 
Clean-felled dam with her footpad's tread ; 
Of Ms sire, so swift, so game, so ciinaingj 
With craft in his brain and power of riiiinini 
Their fights of old when his teeth drew^ blooc 
Now he was sick, 'with his coat all mud. 
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ilc crossed the covert^ he crawled the bank^ 

To a meuse iii' tlie thorns,: sod . there he' saii:k, 

With Ms ears flexed back and his teeth shown white® " 
In a raf’s resolve for a dying bite, , 

, ^ * ♦ 

And tfierej as he lay, he saw the vale, / " 

That a struggling sunlight silvered '■ pale : 

The Deeiiip Brook like a strip of steel,' 

The Nun's' Wood Yews where the rabbits squeal® 

The great grass scmare of the Roman Fort® 

And the smoke in the elms at Crendoii Court. 


And above the smoke in the elm-tree tops 
Was the l)eeel.i-clump'’s blur, Blown Hilcote Copse, 
Where he and Ills mates had long made merry 
In the bloody joys of the rabbit-herry, 

. 3 ^ 

And there as lie lay and looked, the cry 
Of the hounds at head came rousing by ; 

He bent Ms bones in the blackthorn dim* 

$ # m m 


But.the-csry of the hounds was not for him. 

Over the fence with a crash they went, 

Belly to grass, with a burning scent - 
■TlieB came Daiisey, yelling to Bob: , 

TlieyVe changed ! Oh, damn it I now here 's a job/'" 
And Bob yelled back : Well, we cannot turn 'em, 

It; 's Jumper and Antic, Tom, well learn ''em ! ' 

We must Just go on, and I hope' we kill.” ' 

They followed hounds down the Mourne End Hi!!. 

• e ^ ■ * * 

The fox lay still in the rabbit-meuse. 

On the dry brown dust of the plumes of yews. 

In the bottom below e brook went by, 

Blue, in a patch, like a streak of sky' 

There one by one, with a clink of stone, 

Came a red or dark coat on a horse half-blown. 

And man to man with a gasp for breath 

Said ! " Lord, what a run l. I=m, fagged to death.** 

• * * « * 
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After an. Iioer no riders eames \ : 

The day drew by, like an endiiig game ; 

A 'robin sang from a pufft red breast^. 

The fox lay quiet and took his rest. 

A wren o,ii a tree-stump carolled cleaij, , 

Thim the starlings wheeled in' a sudden sheer, . ^ , 
Theu’ooks came home to the twiggy hive ■ 

In the elm-tree tops which the winds do drive, ■ 
Then the noise of the rooks fell slowly still, 

And the lights came out in the Clench Brook Mil 
Then a pheasant cocked, then a.n . owl began. 

With the cry that curdles the blood of man. 


The stars g.rew bright as the yews g.re\¥ black, 
The fox rose stiffly and stretched his back. 
He flaired the air, then he padded out 
To the valley below him, dark as doubt, 
Winter-thin with the young green crops, 

For old Cold Crendon and Ilileote Copse. 


As he crossed the meadows at Naiioton Larking ' ; ' 
The dogs in the town all started barking, 

For with feet all bloody and flanks all foam, 

The hounds and the- hunt- were limping home ; ' ' 
■Limping home in the, dark dead-beaten,. 

The hounds all rank from a fox thejr’^d eateiu 
Dansey saying to „Robin Da- we : 

“ The fastest and longest I ever saw/’ 

And Robin answered : “ Oh, Torn, 'twas good I 
I thought they’d changed in the Mourne End Wood, 
But now I feel that they did not change. 

WeVe had a run that was great and strange ; 

And to kill in the, end, at ausk, on grass ! ' , 

Well turn to the Cock and take a glass, 

For the hounds, poor souls ! are past their forces ; 
And a gallon of ale for our poor horses, 

And some bits of bread for the hounds, poor things 
After ,all ,; they’ve done, (fo-r„ tliey,’ve, done: like, kings). 
Would keep them going till we get in. 

We had It alone from' Nun’s Wood Wiiint” 
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I Thee Tom replied s If they "changed or not, ■ 

f There’ve been few runs longer and none more hot. , 

|l We shall talk of to-day until we die/* 

1 ■ sis ,S|S # ■ ' 

i, The stars grew bright in the winter sky, 

The wind came keen with a tang of frost, ' ' 
f The brook was troubled for new things lost, 

The copse was happy for old things found, . 

1 Tlie fox came home and he went to ground. 

■ , 2ie sje '4is * . 

! • And, the, hunt came home and the hounds were fed, 

I They climbed to their bench and went to bed ; 

I The horses in stable loved their straws 

:: :p Good-mght, m3?' beauties/’ said Robin Dawe. 

:a|i, , - ^ ^ ^ * 

Then the moon came quiet and flooded full: 

Light and beauty on clouds like wool, ", 

t' ■ On a feasted fox at rest from hunting, 

In the beech- wood grey where the brocks were grunting 

- sic 4 ; 5^ Jif 

The beech- wood grey rose dim in the night 
With moonlight fallen in pools of light, 

I The long dead leaves on the ground were rimed. ; 

I A clock struck twelve and the church-foells chimed. 



I 
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A LL early in the xipri!, when daylight comes at hve 
A I went into the garden most glad to be aiive^j 
f hhhrushes and the blackbirds were singmg m the thorn^ 
The April flowers were singing for joy of being born. 

I smelt the dewy morning come blowing through the wood? 
Where all the wilding cherries do toss their snowy snoods , 
I thought of the running water where sweet white violets 

I saii^f^* I’ll pich them for her, because she loves there 


So in the dewy morning I turned to climp tne mu 
Beside the running water whose tongue is never still. 

Oh delicate green and dewy were all the budding trees ; 
The blue dog-violets grew there, and many primroses. 

Out of the wood I wandered, but paused upon the heath 

To watch, beyond the tree-tops, the 
Its blueness 1 1- _ ^ T 


VX IT * , - JS. .11V 1. JL.1. 

To watch, beyond the tree-tops, the wrinkled sea beneath ; 

Its blueness and its stillness were trembling as it lay 

In the old un-autumned beauty that never goes away. 

And the beauty of the water brought my lone into my 

Because all sweet love is beauty, and the loved thing 
turns to kind; . ^ 

And I thought, “ It is a beauty spread for setting of your 
grace, ... , , , 

0 white violet of a woman with the April m your face.” 

So I gathered the white violets where young men pick 
them still, 

And I turned to cross the woodland to her liouse beneath 
the MU, 
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And thought of her delight in the flowers that I brought 

uS’SS“' ««i li!== runoi.. 


Now I noticed, as I crossed the ^rood towards 

flouse, , ■ ' " 

I'hat wisps of smoke were blowiEP Kin-e in • 
: greeo of the' boiEglis ' « ■ • - - 

But i thought, They’re huTning weeds and 
green and blue '■ ' ' 

To be lovely, so, together, while the tocid ^ 
dew* ® 


Then I smeit the smell of b'lirniiip' 

■ The. bonfire takes, 

And the tongues of flame are iickin^^ i 
, flakes/* ■■ ■ . ^ 

Thoiigli,. ,.I thought, *^The fire must 
y smoke so thick/* 

And I wondered for a moment if the 


Blit: the love that sang withiQ. ti 
thought away, 

What do young men care for troi 
'■ love to-day ? 

And my thought kept running forw; 
iiiy sw^eet, 

Laying thought and joy and ser? 
her feet. 


wife to tbe 

Neve^r^any days but happy, so 1 thought, if passed with 
^^'"“wood Tht. made the 
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I Still, I did not tiiiok of evil, for oae coukl aot, living 

. tll6rC« " 

Bui I said, The rooks are startled,'.' for, tlieir cryiag 
filled the air, 

And I wondered, in. the meadow, -why the cows were not 
at grass— , 

Only smoke,. , down-blowings bitter, that, the birds ■' were 
ioath to pass. 

So I.^ quickeiied. through the meadow to the close that 
hid t!^e hoiTie, 

And the . smoke drove down in. -volleys, lifted - .up,- and 
‘ - ifr,eathed, and clo,m 

And i could not see: because of it, and what one ca.n.not 
see'.'.: 

Holds 'the fear that lives in darkness, so that fear began, 

"..-■■in-.-me. , ■- 


And the place was like a death-house save for eawings 

IJi the cocks and hens were silent and the dogs were 
. .like, the dead : 

Nothing but the smoke seemed living, thick, and hiding 

: .wlienee-.i^ 

Bitter with the change of burning, hot upon the clic^ek 
from fiame. 

Then my fear became a terror, and I knew that ill had 
fallen 

From the fate that comes unthoiight-of when the unheard 
wofd is cailen, 

So I flung the little gate astray and burst the bushes 
through.'; 

Little red-white 'blossoms flecked me, and my face was 
dashed with dew. 

Then I saw what ill had fallen, for the house had burned 
to death, 

Though it gleamed with mnaing fire when a failing gave 
a breath ; 

All the roof was sky, the lead dripped, ail tlie empty 
windows wide 

Spouted smoke, and all was silent, save the volJeyiijg 
rooks that cried. 
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This I saw. I rocked with anguish at the flickiiig heap; 

that glowed. ' 

She was dead among the ashes that the lead drops did 
... ' corrode; ■ ■ ^ 

She was deads that gave a meaning to the beauty of the 
spring, 

Yet' the daffodils still nodded and the blackbirds still 
did sing. 

When the stunning passed, I stumbled to the house's 
westward side, 

Thinking there to hod some neighbour that could ' tell 

me how she died ; 

Fearing, too, lest Death the devil who had dealt', such 
. murder there 

Should be hiding there behind me for to clutch" me 
, unaware. 

There was no one there alive, but my leaping heart was 

stilled 

By the sight of bodies lying in the grass where they' were'' 
" Mlled; 

Drooped into the grass they lay there, pressing .close 
into the ground 

As the dead do, in the grasses ; all my world went spin- 
ning round. 

Then I saw that, with the bodies, all the ground .'W'as'' 

' heaped and strown 

With the litter of a house that had been gutted to the 
; bone ; ' 

Split and hingeless coffers yawning, linen drooped like 
people dead, 

Trinkets broken for their jeifels, barrels staved, and 
crusts of bread. 

Then a mess of feathers blowing, then the cattle's heads ; 
and then, 

Stunned at all this wreck, I hurried to the bodies of 
the men. 

Five were workers of the household, lying dead in her 
defence : 

Eoused from sleep, perhaps, in darkness so that death 

might dash them thence. 
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But the other three were strangers, swarthy, bearded 
hook-nosed, lean, , • 

Wearing white (for night surprisal) over seamen s coats 
of green ; . , , 

Moorish-coloured men, still greedy for the prize they died 
to snatch ; 

Clutching broken knives, or grass-blades, or some tatters 
of their catch. 

Then I moaned aloud, for then I knew the truth, that 

these 

Were^ the Moorish pirate raiders who had come there, 
the seas, 

Come iipon my love defenceless,, by surprise, and I not 
' there r . 

Come to burn or kill her beauty, or to drag her to their 
lair. 

Dragged away to be a slave/’ I thought ; I saw what' 
she had seen, 

All the good friends lying slaughtered in the young grass 
, dewy-green ; 

All the cattle killed for provant and the gutted homestead 
burning, 

And the skinny Moors to drag her to the death of no 
returning. 

Minutes ■ passed, yet still I stood there, wdien I heard 
one call my name. 

Amys, once my darling’s woman, from her hidiiig-eorneir 
came. 

“ Oh/’ she eried, “.they came upon us when the light 
was growing' grey, 

And they sacked and .burned and slaiiglitered, and 
they Ve carried her away. " ' ■ 

t*. I, was,,. ..sleeping in ..the' cottage when .1 heard the noise 
of men, 

And the shots ; and I could see them, for the house 
was blazing then. 

They were like to devils, killing ; so I hid, and then I 
heard 

SoEo moaning in the bushes with a face as white m curd. 
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He was dying from a bullet, but he said ® SaBee I 
Salfee 

Pirates, Amjs ! They were biiming, and they shot and 
murdered me« " . 

AmySj. look where I was murdered ! look, they blew away 
"my side ; 

And they burnt the cows in stable*® Then he ^moaned 
■ until he died. . ■ ■ 

It was terrible to hear them kill the beasts and pack 
their prejp 

Then they shouldered up their plunder, and they sang 
and marched away ; 

Aad they took my lady with them as a slave-girl to he 
sold. 

I saw tlieiB kill Faloma — they said that she was olci 

'' Then they went on board their cruiser, and 'she^ sailed " 
.away 'at once. ■ 'r"', 

Look there, beyond the beaches, you see her w'here she 
runs — 

, * ^ JiS # ♦ J|8 . , 

I saw a peaked sail pointing, anti feathering oars that 
flaslit . ■ 

In the blueness ^ of the water that was whitened where 
they gasht. ' . . 

There they carried my beloved in a pirate-ship at sea 

To be sold like meat for killing in the markets of Saff^^e* 

Some fire-shrivelled oak-leaves blew^ lightly past my face, 

A beam fell ie the mins, the fire roared apace* 

I walked clown to the water ; my heart \Yas tofn in two 

For the anguish of her future and the nothing I could do. 

The ship had leaned a little as she snouted to the spray ; 

The feathering oars flashed steadily at taking her away 

I took a fisher's boat there w^as and dragged her down the 
sand, 

I set her sail and took an oar and thi’ust her from the 

land. 
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le pirate, and the brown weed waved be- 
*od down the bnbbies of the bone between 


I brought tliem down the land-wind, so from tlie first I 
gained* ^ ■/ 

I set a tiny topsail that bowed her till she strained* 

My iTiind was with 'my darling aboard that ship of fear, 
la cabin close with curtains, ’whei’e Moomien watched riiy 


Now when they saw me coming they wondered what 11 
meant, , , , 

This young man in a fish-boat who followed wliere they 
. went, 

They Judged that I was coming to buy. the woman: free, | 

, S0' suddenly the oars stopped, they waited on the sea. ' , 

I dropped my sail close to them and ranged to easy hail | 
Her plunges shivered wrinklings along her spilling sail, 
The water running by her had made her shine like goM, 
The, oar-blades poised in order kissed water wiien she 
.rolled. 

'A hundred' naked, rowers stared down their Ga,rs at^ me 
With , all the ■ bitter, hatred the slave has . .for , the . free.*. 

The boatswain walked above them ; he mocked me, sc 
, did. they. 

"The sun had burnt their bodies, and yet their look was 
grey. 

So there we rocked together, while she, at every roll, 
.Moaned from her guns with creskings that sliook her to 
: the soul. 

I did not see my darling ; she lay in ward below, 

Down in the green-hung cabin she first joined .Imnds with 
woe. 

The galley plowtered, troubling,- the mockings of the 
slaves 

Passed from bench to bench, like- birds’ cries ; her bo\v» 
beak slapt the waves, 
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Then her captain came ^ on cieek* ' quick and hard* wth 
snapping force, 

And a kind of cringe, of terror stif cued dovui tlioat 
of oars. 

The captain walked tiie deck ; he eyed iiie for a moment, 

He called some Turkish words with a muttered added 
comment ; 

Then he called, “Well. What d*ye want ? in the 
lingua of the sea. 

The boatswain leaned and spoke, then they sneered and 
looked at me. 

So I stood upon the thwart, and I, called, “ I want to 
come 

To be comrade to the woman whom yoif ve dragged 
■ away from home. 

Since I cannot set her free, I w^aot only to be near her.” 

“ Ah,” he said, “men buy love dear, but by God ! you 
buy it dearer. 

“ Well, you shall ; ” he spoke in Moorish, and a seaman! 
tossed a cord, . ' ' 

So I hove myself alongside, scrambled up and climbed 
■■aboard. ■ 

All were silent, but they watched me ; all those eyes 
above the oars 

Stared, and all their bitter tushes gnashed beneath them 
like a boar’s. 

At an order, all' the oars cla,nked aft, and checked* and ' 
■ sliced The sea,' 

The rowers’ lips twitched upwE'ixi., the sheets tugged to 
, 'be free. 

The wrinklings' in. -the'- sail ran up as it rounded to a 
breast, 

The ship bowed to a billow and snouted through the crest. 

My boat was tossed behind us, she bowed and swung 
away. , 

The captain stood and mocked me : “ Well, since you 

would, you may. 

You shall be near your lady, until we fetch to port,” . 

They chained me -to the oar-loom upon the after-thwart:. 
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All day, until the twilight, I swung upon the oar ; 

Above the dropping taffrail I sometimes saw the ^sliore, 
me swung "tlie rowers t again and yet again 
A gasp, a clank of mlloeks, and then a ery of pain* 

The boatswain walked above us to lash us if w'e,slack» 

ened; ■ 

With blood of many beatings the rowers’ , backs were 
blackened:' ■ 

Again and yet again came the lash, and then the cry, 
Then a mutter for revenge would run round the ship and 


But twilight with her planet that brings quiet to the 
tired. 

Bringing' dusk upon the water, brought the gift that I 
desired ; 

For they brought my well-beloved to the deck to breathe 
the air, 

Not a half an oar’s length from me, so we spoke together 
there. 

You,” she said, Yes, I, beloved, to be near you 
over-sea, 

I. have come to be beside you and to help to set you free. 

Keep your courage, and be certain -^that the God who 
.took will give,. 

God will dawn, and we shall prosper, for the living soul 

■ . .will .live,”. 

Then they bade me stop my talking and to use my breath 

, , to 'TOW. 

Darkness came upon the water, and they took my love 
below. 

Fire in the oar-stirred water swirled in streaks that 
raced away ; 

Toppling up and down, the taffrail touched the red ’sky 
'and the grey. 

Then the wind began to freshen till the shrouds were 
twanging sharp, 

Thrilling an unchanging honing like a madman with a 
harp, 
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Thrilling on a rising-, water that was hissing as it rose 
To be foamed asunder by tis as we sisnjfk’it ilowii with 
blows. 


Soon we eoiiM not row, ' but rested with our oar blades 
triced' abowe ; 

Then my soul went from my body to give comfort to 
my love. 

Though, indeed, the only comfort that my mind could 
find to say 

Was, that God, who makes to-morrow, makes it better 
than to-day. . - 


So I yearned towards my darling while I drooped upon 
. my bench. 

All the galley’s length was shaken when the mainsail 
gave a wrench ; 

Always when I roused, the taffrail toppled up to touch 
the stars, 

And the roaring seas ran hissing, and the planks whined, 
and the spars. 

Day by day I rowed the galley, night by night I saw the 
Pole 

Sinking .lower in the northward, to the sorrow’ of my 
.souly . 

Yet at night I saw my darling when she came on deck 
.to walk, 

A.nd .our. thoughts past to each other though they would 
" : : not let us talk, ■ . 


Till early on a mo.rmng,' before the dawn had come, 
Some foreign birds came crying witli strong wings wagging 
home. 

Then on the ^ wind a w’armness, a sw’eetiiess as of cloves^ 
Blew faintly in 'the darkness from spice and orange groves. 

Then, as they set us rowing, the sun rose over land 
That seemed a mist of forest above a gleam of sand. 
White houses glittered on it ; the pirates cheered to see. 
By noon we reached the haven, we anchored in Saffee, 
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They cloaked my weli-beloved and carried her ashore ; ' 
She slipped a paper to me while brushing past my oar. . 

I took it .muttering, “^Courage!”'. I read it .when I 
dared , 

They mean me for the KImlif.- I have to be prepared/" 

They led her , up the Jetty, she passed out of my sight* ; - 
Then they, knocked away our irons, and worked , us till 
the night ■ 

Unbending. sails, iiiistepping masts, clean-scraping ba,rikSs 
. unshipping oars, ' . ^ 

Rousing casks and loot and cables from t,Iie orlop into 
stores,' 

When all the gear was warehoused, they marched us up* 
the Street- 

All sand it was, where dogs lay that sprang and' snapped' 
our feet* ' , ' 

.Then lancers came at gallop, they knocked us to the side, 
They,- struck us with their lance-staves to make them 
room to ride* 

Then,, as we cleared the roadway, with clatter, riding hard, 
With^ foam flung from the bit-cups,- there came the 
'bodyguard-; . 

Then aplendid in his:, scarlet the Khalifs self went by, ' 

A '.grand young bird of rapine with a hawk-look in .his eye. ' 

I A slave said ; There ’vS the Khalif, He ’s riding north 
i to-night, 

! To Marrakesh, the vineyard, Ms garden of delight, 

: That means a night of quiet to us poor dogs who row ; 

The guards toII take their pleasure, and" we shall rest 
below.” 

I Then, in the dusk, they marched us to the quarries of the 
I slaves, 

Which were dripping shafts in limestone giving passa<ye 
into caves* " ^ 

I There they left us with our rations to the night that 
i prisoners know, 

I Longing after what was happy far away and long ago, 

I' ♦ * ♦ # 5i! S|i ^ 
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Now often, as' I rowed upon tiie. beiidi, 

In tugging back the oardoom. in tlie-strs 
A rower opposite, whose face was FreacI 
Had signalled to me, with a cheer 'or Joke, 
/Grinmng askant, and tossing back Ms hair 
To show his white, keen, features debonair* 


And now that I was sitting on' the stone, 

He came to -where I sat, and sat beside, 

'' So,” he exclaimed, ‘‘ you eat your heart alous 
I did, at first ; .but prison kills the pride, - 
It kills the heart, and all it has to^gi¥e ' i 
Is hatred, daunted by the will to live. 


‘‘ I was a courtier in the French King's court ^ 
Three years ago ; you would not thi.iik it now, ;■ , 
To see*me rower- in a pirate port 
Rusting my- chain with sweatings from my '.brow* 
But I was once Duhamel, over-sea, 

And should be still, if they would mnsom me. 


“ I honour you for coming as you -did ' 

To save your lady. It was nobly done, , - - 
They took her for the Khalif ; she is hid 
There in the woman’s palace ; but, my -son. 
You will not look upon her face -again. / 

Best face- the fact, whatever be the pain, , 


No, do not speak, for she is lost forever, 
Hidden in that dark palace of the King 
Not all the loving in the world would ever 
Bring word to her, or help, or anything. 

She will be pasture to the King’s desires, 
Then sold, or given in barter, when he tires. 


A woman in the Khalif s house is dead 
To all the world forever ; that is truth. 

And you (most gallantly) have put your head 
Into the trap. Till you have done with youth 
You will be slave, in prison or at sea* 

Sickness or death alone will set you free.” ' 
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Surely,” I said, since iieople have escaped 
From worser hells than this, I, too, 'might try* 
Fate, that is given to ail men partly shaped. 

Is man’s, to alter^ daily. till he die.' 

! mean to try'' to save, her. ■ Things which men 
Mean with their might, succeed, as this will tlie.n.” 

I saw him look about him with alarm. 

Oh, not so loud,” he said, "'for there are spies.*' 
His look of tension passed, he caught my arm. 

"‘ I thmk.none heard,” he said, but oli !' be wise, 
Slaves' have been ganched upon the hooks for less. 
This place has devilries men cannot guess. 

“ Biit uO' man ever has escaped from here. ' 
■Tc)''talk:of it is death ; jom friend and you 
Are slaves' for life, and after many a year 
(At: 'best), when you are both too old to do 
The 'work of slaves, 3mu may be flung abroad, 

To beg for broken victuals in the road.” 

I saw that what he said was certainty. 

I knew it even then, but answered : “ Well, 

I ■ will at least be near her- till I die, . ' ■ 

And Life is'. change, and no man can foretell. 

Even. if thirty yea.rs hence we may meet 
It is .worth -wdiile, and prison shall be sw^eet,” 


He looked at me with pleasure ; then he sighed 
And said : “ Well, you deserve her.” Then he stared 
.Across. the quarry, trying, to decide .■ 

If I were it’ to see Ms spirit bared. 

Quick glances of suspicion and distrust 
Searched at my face, and then he said : I must I 


** I must not doubt you, lad, so listen now, 
I have a plan, myself, for leaving this. 

I meant to try tomight ; 111 show you how 
To save your lacly. And to-night there is 
Hope, for the Klialif sleeps at Marrakesh. 
When knots are loosened fish can burst the 



Even as we made' an end, another slave 
(They called .Mm- English Gerard) joined ns there, 
Often, npon the toppling of a wave, 

I’d seen him rowing and had heard him swear* , 
Forceful he was, with promise in Ms eye 
Of rough capacity and liberty* 


Still talking of escape, Fll bet a crown/*' 

He said to me. “ But you are young, my friend, 
We oldsters know we cannot leave the town, 

We shall be here until the, bitter end. 

Give up the hope, lad ,* better let it be ; 

No slave has ever broken from Saffee. 


Inland there ’s desert, w’'e'stwarci there ’s'the s.ea. 
Northward the Moorish towns, and in the south 
Swamps and the forest to eternity. 

The young colt jibs at iron in his !ii,outh 

But has to take it, and the fact for us 

Is, that we’re slaves, .and have to linger thus/* 


“ Just what I told him/’ said Duhamel, jii 
My very words. It ’s bitter but the truth* 
We shall be slaves until we turn to dust : 
Your lady, too, until she loses youth. 

Put hope aside, and make what life you can 
Being a slave, for 'slave you are, young man. 
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“ Perhaps,” said Gerard, “you were told what comes 
Of trying to escape, for men have tried. 

They only added to their martyrdoms. • 

Two got away at Christmas, but they died. 

The one they skinned and stuffed ; the other hangs 
Still, near the gate, upon the ganches’ fangs. 

“How were they caught?” I asked. “They were 
betrayed,” 

Said Gerard. “ How ? By whom ? I cannot tell. 

They trusted someone vdth the plans they made. 

And he betrayed them, like a fiend from hell. 

How do I know it ? Well, they left no trace, 

And yet the lancers knew their hiding-place. 

“ They went straight to it, straight, and caught them 
there 

As soon as daylight came, when they had gone 
(As you’ll be taken if you don’t beware). 

They keep great hooks to hang the bodies on 
Of those who run away, or try, for none 
Succeeds, nor can, so you be warned, my son.” 


i; 


■He Bodded to me, gripped my arm, and went 
Back to his place, the other side the cave. ' 

** That was a spy,” Duliamel whispered, ** sent 
To test yonr spirit as a new-come slave. 

I knoW' the 'man, and if report speaks true 
He ■ helped ' In that betrayal of the two. 


■:'“■: Now seem^ to ■ sleep, and when the cave is quiet 
We two will try ; they say God helps the mac!« 
To , be a slave to Moors is bitter diet 
;That poisons' men ; two bitter years F've had.^- ■■ 
But before, dawn we two will end it, lad. 

Now seem to sleep.” 

.1 cuddled to the stone ; 

Yet Gerard’s voice seemed calling to my bone. 

And opening my eyes, I saw Mm there 
Looking intently at me, and he shook 
His head at me, as though to say, Beware I ” 
And frowned a passionate warning in a look# 
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A wind-flaw, blowing through tlie window, took 
The flame within the lantern, that it slsed 
Bright light on him. Again he shook his head. 

^ ^ 51 ** , 

The wind blowing in from the sea made the flame like a 

plume ; , . , 

The slaves, huddled close, cursed m wluspcrs, with 
chattering teeth ; . 

The wolves of their spirits came stealiiiy to snarl m the 

gloom • 1 j j 

Over bones of their pleasures iong-persshed ,• the sea 

moaned beneath. 

And my heart glowed with joy that that night I might 
rescue mv love ; 

Glowed with* joy in Duhamel, whose cunning would 
' conquer the guards. 

The wind blew in fresher ; a sentry went shuflhng above ; 
Some gamblers crouched tense, while a lean hand flickered 
the cards. 

5jS .2^ ♦ 5# 

Then one by one the gamblers left i.heir game. 

The shadows shaken by the blowing flame 
Winked on the wall until the lamp blew out. 

Wrapping his ankle-irons in a clout 

(To save his skin), each branded slave prepared 
To take his sleep, his only comfort spared. 

A kind of clearness blowing from the night 
Made sleepers’ faces bonelike with its light. 

A sleeper, moaning, twisted with his shoulder 
Close to the limestone as the wind grew colder. 
Trickles of water glistened down and splashed 
Pools on the limestone into rings that flashed. 

Often a stirring sleeper struck the bell 
Of chain-links upon stones. Deep breathing fell 
Like sighing, out of all that misery 
Of vermined men who dreamed of being free. 

Heavily on the beaches fell the sea. 
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Then, as the tide came in, the water seething , 

Under the quarries, mingled with the" breathing,; . 

Until the }3rison in the rock' y-hewen , . , , 

Seemed like a ship that trod the water’s ruin, ^ ' 
Trampling the toppling sea, while water 'creeping ^ ■ 
Splashed, from the 'seams ' in'- darkness, on ,, men sleeping*. 
Far in; the' city all the dogs, were howling ^ - ■ 

At that white bird the moon in heaven owiing. 

Out in the guard-house soldiers made a dither 
About' the wiry titter of a zither, ^ ' ,* 

Their long-drawn songs were timed with clapping hands, 
m ^ 

The water hissed its life out on the sands. 

The wheel of heaven with all her glittering turned, 

The city window-lights no longer burned. 

Then one by one the soldiers left their clatter ; 

The moon arose and ’walked upon the water, 

The sleepers turned to screen her from their eyes. 

A fishing-boat sailed past ; the fishers’ cries 
Rang in the darkness of the bay without. 

Her sail flapped as she creaked and stood about, 

Then eased, then leaned, then strained and stood away. 
Deep silence followed, save where breathers la}^ 

m # # . . : * Sit 

So, lying there, with all my being tense, 

Prepared to strike, to take my lady thence, 

A prompting bade me not to trust too far 
This., man Duhamel as a guiding star.. 

Some little thing in him had jarred on me; 

. A touch (the flesh being raw) hurts ■cruelly. ' 

■ And something in his speech or in his bearing 
Made me mistrust his steadiness in daring, 

Or his endurance, or his faith to us. 

Some smile or word made me distrustful thus. 

Who knows the hidden things within our being 
That prompt our brain to safety without seeing ! 

Hear the unheard, and save us without sense ? 

What fingers touch our strings when we are tense I 

♦ * t ^ # 

Even at that point Diiliarael crept to me, 

And whispered, “ Come, by morning well be free* 
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Creep down the: .passage there towards the entry ;; 
See w^hat the guards do while I time the sentry. 

*1 think that, all the guards arc sleeping soiiafl^ 
But— there ^s^'his foot, one sentry goes Iiis round. 
And I must time him till I know his beat.” 
Loitering upon the ■ rampart eame the feet 
Of some loose-slippered soldier. I could hear 
Him halt, humming a tune, grounding his spear. 

sit sj; J|! ^ 

I listened, while Duhamel urged me on. 

Hurry,” he said, “ the night will soon be gone ; 
Watch from the passage what the guards are doing 
I’ll time the sentry, Therell be no pursuing 
If we can pass the guards with him am'’ay. 

Beyond the. bend he cannot see the bay/’ 

Jjj ijfi sjs ^ 5|l 

“No,” I replied, ‘‘ y^t even if the guard 
Be all asleep, it. cannot but be hai'd 
For us to pick' the lock of that steel grille 
Without their waking. We cannot be still 
Crouched in. the puddle, scraping at the lock. 

The guards will wake and kill us at a knock.” 

3|t . ■ ■ Jfe ^ Hi ■ , # „ 

” Hush ! ” said Duhamel. “ Let me whisper .close, 
I did not dare before for fear of those 
(The rowers and the spies). I have a key 
That will unlock the grating silently, ■ ■ ■, 

Making no noise at all in catch or wmrcL 
Now creep along and spy upon the gimnL” 

. Ift Ht. " : Ht ,, . * \ 

“ A key ? ” said I, My first suspicions died. 

Yes,” said the man, I slipped it from Ms side 
While he was checking us this afternoon. 

Courage, my son, she’ll be in safety soon.” 

He showed a key, and urged me to be gone 
Down the gaunt gashway carven in the stone, 

A darkness in the else half-glimmering' lime, 

Where drops, each minute splashing, told the time. 
There, in the darkness somewhere, lay the gate 
Where courage and the moment might make Fate, 


iiiiiiiiiS 
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I rose,, half-douMing, upon hands and knees ; . 
The Mood within my temples sang like bees ; 

I heard my heart* I saw DuhameTs face, 

' ' Dark eyes, in focus in a whitish -space 
Watching me close, I doubted, even then. 

Then, with the impulse which transfigures men. 
Doubt, hesitation, terror passed. I crawled 
Into. -the d,ripping iimnel limestone-walled. 

" 3 ^ . ' ^ ^ # 

A cold drop spattered o.n my neck ; the wet 
Struok chilly where my hands and .knees were set* 
I crawled into a darkness like a vault, 
Gllmmering..and sweating like a rock of salt.^ 

♦ . ^ # 3i* S|t ^ 

I .crept:,- most thief-like till the passage turned. 
There, in a barrM greyness, I discerned 
The world without shut from me by the grille. 

I stopped most thief-like, listening. 

■ # . 3ft agt :Js sjc 

All was still ; 

The quarry I. had left was still as stone. 

The melancholy W'^ater-drip alone 

Broke silence near me, and ahead the night 

Was silent in the beauty of its light, 

Across which fell the black of prison bars. 

Jft ,, 4: ^ ^ ^ 3ft , 

, I crawled ten paces more, and saw the stars 
Above the, guard-hut in the quarry pit : 

The hut was still, it had no lantern lit. - 
I,- crawled ' again , with every nerve intent.. „ 

The cleanly sea-wind bringing pleasant scent 
Blew through the grille with little specks of sand. 
Each second I expected the word “ Stand ! ” 

That, or a shot ; but still no challenge came. 

The twilight of the moon’s unearthly flame 
Burned steadily ; the palm-ieaves on the hut 
Rustled in gusts, the crazy door was shut. 

The guards were either sleeping or not there. 
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I peered out through the grille^ and drank 
.For any scent that might betray a guard ^ 
Hidden in ambush near me keeping ward ; 
But no scent, save the cleanness of the . sea, 
Blew on the night wind blowing in on me. 
There was no trace of man. 


I wTitclied and listened 
The winter dropped, the trickling passage glistened ; 
The coldness of the iron pressed my brow. 

Then, as i listened (I can hear it now), 

A strangled cry such as a dreamer cries 
When the dream binds him that- he cannot rise, ^ 
Gurgled behind me in the sleepers’ cave. 

A failing hand that struggled with the grave, 

Beat on the floor, then fluttered, then relaxed, 

Limp as an altar ox a priest has axecL 
No need to say that someone had been killed. 

That was no dream. 


Yet ail the cave was stilled 
Nobody spoke, or called, or ran to aid. 

The fingers- of the palm-leaves ticked and played 
On the hut-roof, but yet no guard appeared. 


I started to crawd back, because I feared. 

I knew that someone must have heard that calling 
Of the killed blood upon the midnight falling. 

I shall be judged the killer,” so I thought. 

,:tc- ' ^ -isj: 

So crawling swiftly back like one distraiiglifc, 

I groped that tunnel where the blackness made 
Me feel each inch before my hand was laid. 

There was no gleam, save wetness on the w’^all, 

No noise but heart-beat or the droppiiig’^s fall 
Blackness and silence tense with niiirder done, 
Tense with a soul that had not 3^et begun 
To know the world without the help of clay. 

I was in terror in that inky '^ay. 
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Then suddenly, while stretching out my hand, 
The terror brought my heart’s blood to a stand. 

I touched a man. 

' * , .. # « , ■ ■# , ' 

His face was turned to Eie. 

He wMspered, : To the griiie'l I have the key.” 
Soj without speech, I turned he followed after* 
i trembled at the droppings from the^raffcc^’. 

Each noise without seemed footsteps in pursuit. 
The palm-leaves fluttered like a running foot. , 

The moonlight -held her lantern to betray us;; 

A stricken stone was as a sword to stay us. 

Then at the grille we paused, that I could see 
That it was , not Dii,hame!:.the.re with me, 

But English Gerard. 

# # # # # 

“ Do not speak,” he said : 
DonT think about Duhamel ; he is dead. 

This key, that should unlock, is sticking : try/* 
With shaking hands I took the clicket, I, 

A lean cogged bolt of iron jangled bright 
By shaking in the key-ring, day and night : 

It stuck in the knobbed latch and would not lift. 

All kinds of terror urged me to be swift— 

Fear of the guards, and of the darkness dying, 
A,nd of DuhaiiieFs body mutely crying ■ 

The thin red cry of murdered blood and bone, 
Piping in darkness to make murder known. . 

But there the clicket jammed the iron socket, 

Nor could my hand withdraw it or unlock it. 

Let me,” said Gerard ; then with guile and skill 
He coaxed the knobbc^d iron from the grille. 

It does not fit,” he muttered, “ after all.” 

Outside, within his roost, a cock did call 
His warning to the ghosts, and slept again ; 

The stars that glittered in the sky like grain 
Seemed paler ; and the ticking time sped on 
To the guard’s waking and the darkness gone 
With nothing done. 
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, _ Then G-emrd turned to me« 
Though this Is wrong, Duliamel had the key, ... 

‘And has it still about him, as I guess, 

Tied to his flesh or hidden in Ms dress* 

Wait here, while I go rummage through' his: clothes,; 


A sleeper, tossing,- jabbered broken oaths, 

Then slept, while Gerard crawled, 

1 was ■■ alone, 

Afraid no more but anxious to the bone, , 






1 i/ 


And looking out, I saw a sentry come 
Slowly towards the grille, I cowered niinab 
, Back into blackness, pressed against the wall, 

I heard the measure of his footsteps fall 

Along the quarry, to me. I could see 

The tenseness of his eyes turned full on me s ■ 

I felt that he must see me and give speech.' 

, ♦ * 9|e * # " ' 

His hand, that shook .the grille, was in my reach«" ' 
He peered within to see if all were wxil. 

• Wept as though spat, a drop of water fell.' 

' He peered into the blackness where I stood ; 

Then, having tried the lock, he tossed his hood, 
Crouched at the grille, and struck a light, and lit 
Tinder, and blew the glowing end of it 
Till all his face was fi.eree in the strong gloiv ; 

He sucked the- rank tobacco llglited so, ' 

And stood a moment blowing bitter smoke. 

I hardly dared to breathe lest I should choke. 

I longed to move, but dared not. Had I stirred 
Even a finger^ breadth, he must have heard. 

He rnust have touched me had he thrust his hand 
■Within the grille to touch the w’^all he scanned. 

. . , * ■ y 3«E ♦ ♦ # 

Then, slowly, muttering to himself, he took 
Three steps away,^ then turned for one more look 
Straight at the grille and me. I counted ten. 
Something within the passage moved him then, 
Because he leaned and |>eered as though imsiire. 
Then, stepping to the grilie-work^s embrasure. 
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He thrust his face against the iron grid, 

And stared into the blackness where I hid, 

And softly breathed, “ Duhamel.” 

As he spoke 

A passing cloud put dimness as of smoke 
Oyer the moon’s face* ' No one answered him; 

A drip-drop spat its wetness in the dim. 

He paused to call again, then turned away. 

He wandered slowly up the quarry way, 

But at the bend he, stopped to rest his bones ; 

He sat' upon the bank and juggled stones 

For longs long minutes. Gerard Joined me there:; ; ' . 

We watched the sentry tossing stones in air 

To catch them on his hand’s back as they fell ■. 

We ‘Wished him in the bottom pit of hell. 

At last he rose and sauntered round the bend. 

The ' falling of Ms footsteps had an end 

At ' last, and Gerard spoke : I have the key/* 

.. « 3}c ^ # 

The cogs caught in the iocket clickily. 

The catch feU back, the heavy iron gave. 

We pushed the grille and stept out of the grave 
Into the moonlight: where the wind.' was blowing. 
‘Mlurry I i whispered, for the cocks were crowing 
In unseen roosts, the morning being near, .' ^ 

We climbed the bank. 

This way,” said Gerard, here, 
Now, down the slope- — we dodge the -sentry so. 

Now through 'the. water 'where the withies grow. 

No'W' we are out, of sight ;■ now we. can talk.” ^ 

We changed our . crouching running.to a walk. 

.3#! ' . . :■ ^ ■ ■" It'- "■ 

He. led me up a slope where rats carousing. ' . 

Squealed or showed teeth among the tumbled housing, 
Half-mined wooden huts, or lime-washed da}?. 

We turned from this into a trodden way 

Pale in the moonliglit, where the dogs that prowled 

Snarled as we passed, then eyed the moon and howled. 
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Below US, to our. right, the harbour glcmiBecl ;., ' ' • 
lo front, pale with the moo,n,. the city , dreamed^ 
Roof upon roof, with .pointing fingers white, 

The minaret frost-fretted with the light, ■ 

With many a bubbled dome-top like' a shell 
Covering the hillside to the citadeL. 


There,' to thedeft/’ said Gerard, “ the .trees t 

That whiteness is the palace of the C?esar, . 

Ilis gardens and his fishpools. That long building. ' 
Flanked by the domes that glitter so with gildiii 
Is where the women are. She will be there.. ’ ' ^ 

But courage, comrade ! never yield to care ; 

Well set her free, before the morning breaks* 

But oh 1 my son, no more of your mistakes. 

What made you trust Duhamel as you did ? 

Weil, he is dead. The wwld is better rid 
Of men like him. ' He tempted and betrayed' 

Those two poor souls last year. 

Ah, when he bade' " 

You go to watch the guard, I studied Iiim. ■. 

He was a bitter viper, supple-slim. 

When he had Judged that you had reached the entry» 
He stole towards the grate and called the sentry, • 

‘‘ Hussein, Hussein I ” — but Hussein never fiearcL 
He called him twice, but never called the third : 

I stopped his calling, luckily for you.*’ 


‘‘ Yes, but ” (I said) “ what did he mean to do, 
Calling the sentry ? ^Yhat could that have done 
“ Caught you in trying to escape, my son : 

The thing they love to do from time to time. 
They reckon that examples stop the crime. 

One caught and skinned makes many fear to try® 
^ They would have flayed your skin off cruelly 
" In face of all these slaves, to daunt them down. 
Then you’d have hung a-dying in the town 
Nailed to some post, two days, perhaps, or three, 
With thirst and flies. 


But let Duliariiel be ; 
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Bad though he was, misfortune tempts a soul 
Worse thL we think, and few men can control 
Their virtue, being slave ; and he been 
A Knight of France, a courtier to the Queen. 

He must have suffered to have fallen so, 

A slave a spy on slaves ; we cannot know,, ' 

Thank . God 1, what .powder of sinking lies in ns* 

■God, keep ns a!!/* 

, * 

So talking to me thus* 

He turned me leftward from the citadel 
Uphill. He said : “ I know this city well ; 

There is the Khalif s palace straight ahead. 

How many days I’ve staggered, nearly dead 
From thirst, and from the sun, and from the load, 
Up to the palace-gates along this road. 

Bearing the plunder of the cruise to store. 

After a month of tugging at the oar ! 

But now, please God, I shall not come again. 


Our talking stopped ; we turned into a lane. 
High, white-washed walls rose up on either side, 
The narrow gash between was four feet wide, 
And there at sprawl within the narrow way. 
With head in hood, a sleeping beggar lay. 

We stepped across his body heedfuliy ; 

Deep in his dream he muttered drowsily. 

, ^ , , 3^ . ^ ^ ,Sj* . 


Wo-tip-toed OE, The wEll-tops, high Ebove, , 

White in the quiet moonlight, hid my love. 

We crept like worms in darkness yard by yard. 

Still as the dead, but that our hearts beat hard. 
And, spite of self, my teeth clickt from the flood 
Of quick excitement running in my blood. 

We were so near her, and the peril came 

Close, with the moment that would prove the same, 

'SlS'' ■ .Jin..,..,,. 

The lane turned sharply twice. In shadow dark, 
With shiveriugs of singing like a lark, 

A fountain sprang, relented, sprinkled, bubbled. 

In some cool garden that the moonlight troubled, 
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Unseen by us, although a smell of roses 
Warm on the wind, stole to us from its closes. 

'Then came a wood-smoke smell, and mixed therewith 
Gums from the heart’s blood of the sinnam’s pith. 
And Gerard touched me. We had reached the place. 
The woman’s palace-wall was there In face, " 

The garden-wall merged with it, moonlight-topped j 
Just where the two together merged, we stopped. 

* * * * * * 

Then, as we stood there, breathing, we could hear. 
Beyond the wall, some footsteps loitering near, ’ 
Some garden sentry slowly paced his watch ’ - 
Crooning a love-song ; I could smell his match 
That smouldered in the linstock at his hand. 

* * * * ‘I' . • 

His footsteps passed away upon the sand 
Slowly, with pauses, for he stopped to eat 
The green buds of the staric on his beat. 

When he had gone, a cock crowed in the lane. 

“ It will be morning when he crows again,’’ 

Was in our thoughts : we had full little time. 

* * * * * 

Some Joist-holes gave us foothold, we could climb 
Without much trouble to the wall’s flat top ; 

There we lay still, to let the piaster drop. 

And see what dangers lay below us there. 

* * * ,ii * ^ 

The garden of the palace breathed sweet air 
Under our perch, the fountain’s leaping glitter 
Shone ; a bird started with a frightened twitter. 

Alleys of blossomed fruit-trees girt a cool 
White marble screen about a bathing-pool, 

The palace rose beyond among its trees, 

Splay-fronded figs and dates and cypresses. 

Close to our left hands was the Woman’s House. 

We crept along our wall-top perilous 
Till we could touch the roof that hid my love, 

A teaken joist-end Jutted out above. 

We swung ourselves upon the roof thereby. 
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The dewy wet, iat house-top faced the sky« 

,:We crouched together there. 

Sweet smoke was wreatliiiig 
Out of a trap-door near us t heavy breathing 
Came 'from a woman ' sleeping near the trap. 

I crept to her, not knowing what might hap. 

She was an old Moor woman with primmed lips, 

And. foul white hair, and hennaed finger-tips 
That' 'clutched a dark hair blanket to her chin. . 


I crept to the trap-door and peered withia 
A ladder led within. A lantern burning 
Showed us a passage leading to a turning, 
But open to the garden at one end. 


Even as we peered, a man came round the bend. 
Walked slowly down that iamp-Iit corridor, 

And stood to watch the garden at the door. 

We saw his back within that moonlit square. 

He had a curving sword which glittered bare. 

He stood three minutes still, watching the night i 
Each beating second made the east more light. 
He cracked and relished nuts or melon-seeds. 

, m . .J|5 ' * : * « 

The hoof-sparks of the morning’s running steeds 
Made, a pale dust now in the distant east, 

But still the.' man stood cracking at his feast. 

Nut, . after nut ; then flinging broken shell 
Into the^' rose- walk, clicking as it fell,. ' . 

He tiirned towards us up the passage dim. 

There at the trap we crouched right over him, 
And as he passed beneath, his fingers tried 
A door below us in the passage-side. 

Then, slowly loitering on, he reached and passed 
The passage turning ; he was gone at last, 

His footsteps died away ; they struck on stone 
In some far cloister ; we were left alone. 


Then, while our leaping hearts beat like to drums, 
We took the gambler^s way, that takes what come 
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When she Iiad failen.-to a doze we crept, . 
Stealthily to the door on hands and knees. 

A1 of those women came from over^seas.' 

We could not waken them to share our, cfaancae 
Not Peru’s silver nor the fields of France ' ■ 
Could buy a place in our society. 

One tender feeling might have made us die ■ 
x4.ll three, and been no kindness' to the foiir'tii s 
Compassions perish when the wind is north. 


Close to the door a woman leaned, and eauglit 
My darling’s hand, and kissed it swift as t,hought, " 
A.nd whispered, Oh, 'good luck I ” and then waS' stili 
She had no luck, but oh ! she had goodwill 
We blest her in our- hearts. 

The warder stirred,' 

Growling, but dozing- lightly ; then w’^e heard ■ 

Outside the door, within three feet of us, 

The footsteps of the sentry perilous, 

The clinking of his scabbard lightly touching 
Some metal button, then his fingers clutching 
The teaken catch to try if it were home. 


We, stood stone-still, expecting him to come. 

He did not come, he pushed the door and passed, 
Treading this beat exactly like the last, 

To loiter at the door to crack and spit. 

The time dragged by till he had done with it. 
Then back he came, and once again he shook 
The catch upon its socket ; then he took 
His way along the passage out of hearing. 


The room ’gan glimmer from the dawning nearing^ 
The warder struggled with a dream, and cried ; 
The lamp-flame purred from want of oil, and died. 
And she, the woman who had kissed her hand, 
Whispered, Oh, go, for God’s sake ! do not stand 
One moment more, but go I God help you free.” 
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We crept out of tlie prison silentlj, 

Gerard the last, who closed the door beliiiic! its* . 

The crowing of a cock came to remind iis ■ 

Thai it was momiiig now, with- daylight breaking, 

The leaves all shivering and birds awaking* ' 

We climbed the ladder. 

, jf« ■ ■■■'ig; sf!' -sic , # 

its eleven rungs . ■ , 

' Called to the -Moors of us with ail their tongues ; 

■ “ Wake 1 ** Wake 1 “ They fly I ’’ The , three of 

.. them ' are dying ! ” 

Oh, •broken' house 1 ” “ Oh,' sleepers, thieves are trying 
To take the Khalif s treasure ! “ Guards I ” “ Awake !, 

They rob the women 1 ” “ For the prophet’s sake,” . 
Slaughter these Christians ! ” Thus the ladder "Spoke 
Three times aloud, yet nobody aw^oke. 

Even the hag upon the roof was still. 

s|s m 3§e m 

Now the red cock of dawning triumphed shrill, 

And little ends of landwind shook the leaves ; 

White through the cypress gleamed the palace eaves 
The dim and dewy beauty of the blossom, 

Shy with the daybreak, trembled in its bosom, 

Some snowy petals loitered to the ground. 

The city houses had a wakening sound, 

Some smoke was rising, and we - heard the stirs" . ^ ^ 

Made at the gates by country marketers ; 

Only a moment’s twilight yet remained. 

t$ Sj! ■ j|: m ' 

The supple links that held my darling chained / ■ 

■ Served as .a rope to help her down the wall, ■ 

Our hearts stood still to hear the piaster fall. 

But down we scrambled safely to the lane. ■■ 

We heard the hag upon the roof complain : 

She called strange names, and'iistenea for' reply. " ' 

We heard her tread the ladder heavil}^ 

-It wm her rising-time, perhaps,, we- thought. 

And now the dangers that the daylight brought 
Came thick upon us ; for our foreign dress 
Betrayed us at each step beyond 'a guess..,- 
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When she had fallen to a, doze we/creptV , 

Stealthily to the door' on hands and ' faieesv 
Afl of those women came from over-seas. 

We could, not wake.n them to share our' chance.. 

Not Pern's sliver nor the fields of France ' 

Could buy a , place in our .society. 

One tender feeling might 'have made ' us die. ' ' ■ , ^ : 

All three, and been no kindness^ to the foiirtii .r , 
Compassions perish when the wind is north. 

Close to the door a vroma.ii leaned and eaiiglit 
My darling’s hand, and kissed it s'wift as thought, ■ 
And whispered, Oh, good luck I ” and then was's.tilh' 
Slie had no luck, but oh 1 she had goodwill, . 

We blest her in our hearts. 

The. warder stirred, ■ 
Growling, but dozing lightly ; then we heard . ■ 
Outside the’ door, within three feet of us® 

The footsteps of the sentry perilous, 

The clinking of his scabbard lightly touching 
Some metal button, then his fingers clutching 
The teaken catch to try If it were home. 

, 3it # * * . 3^ , ■ 

We stood stone-still, expecting him to come. ,■ 

He did not come,, he pushed , the door and passed, ' 
Treading this , beat exactly like the last, 

To loiter at the door to crack and spit. 

The time dragged by till he had done with it. 

Then back he came, and once again he shook 
The catch upon its socket ; then he took 
His way along the passage out of hearing, 

5je , ■■ ■ .' ,:js- ■ Ji«- . ' ■ . #, .■ , m . , 

The room ’gan glimmer from the dawning nearing, 

The warder struggled with a dream, and cried ; 

The lamp-flame purred from want of oil, and died. 

And she, the woman 'who had kissed her hand, 
Whispered, Oh, go, for God’s sake ! do not stand 
One moment more, but go ! God help you free,” 

* Ji6 ^ 3*8 ♦ ^ ♦ v 
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fl^e crept out of the prison silenttys 
Gerard the last, who closed \tlie. door' behiiici us®:' 

The crowing of a cock came, to remind us ■- 
That it was"’ moriiiiig now% with daylight breakings 
Tlie leaves ail shivering and birds awaking. 

We climbed the ladder. 

. 5|c V# , " ^ ■ :#! Sit : 

Its eleven rungs 

Called to the Moors of us with all their tongues ; 

“ Wake ! ** Wake ! ” They fly I The three of 
them are flying' ! ■ 

“ Oh, •broken house ! ’’ Oh, sleepers, thieves are trying 
To take the Khalif s treasure ! ” ‘‘ Guards I Awake ! 

“ They 'Tob the women ! ■ ‘" -For the prophet’s sake,” . 

't" Slaughter these Christians ! ” Thus the ladder" spoke 
Three, times aloud, yet nobody awoke. 

'Even the hag upon the roof was still. 

9$: j|! sf: :4: # # 

Now the red cock of dawning triumphed shrill, 

And little ends of landwind shook the leaves ; 

IVhite through the cypress gleamed the palace eaves. 

The dim and dewy beauty of the blossom, 

Shy with the daybreak, trembled in its bosom, 

Some snowy petals loitered to the ground. 

The city houses had a wakening sound, 

. Some smoke was rising, and we heard .the stirs 
Made at the gates by country marketers ; , 

Only a moment’s twilight yet - remained. 

, Ji«. # , , , 3js . . sje * 

The supple links ' that held my darling chained 
' Served as a rope to help her down the w^alL : 

Our hearts stood still to hear the plaster fall, 

But dowrn we scrambled safely to the lane. 

We heard the hag upon the roof complain : 

She called strange names, and listened for reply*. 

We heard her tread the ladder heavily. ■ 

"It was her rising-time, perhaps, we thought. 

« sfs ^ 9|e . ^ . 

And now the dangers that the daylight brought 
Came thick upon us ; for our foreign' dress , 

Betrayed us at each step beyond a guess. . 
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Even to be seen was certain death to im ■ 

We Hd my darlliig^s face, and hasting thui ; 
Kept up the narrow lane as Gerard bade, ' - V 
He said : Beyond, the city wall is laid ' ■ ' ■ 
Heaped in the ditch, and we can cross it there, 
It fell from rottenness and disrepair. 

They set no guard there — or they did not set. ,. 
They will not notice us, and we can get 
Out to the tombs and hide inside a vault.*’ 


In overbrimming beauty without fault 
The sun brought colour to that dingy liive« 

It made the black tree green, the sea alive 
The huts like palaces ; but us who fled 
Like ghosts at cockcrow hasting to the dead* 

. # ■ 3}5 .1: jf: ,« 

The lane had ceased. We reached an open space, 
The greenish slope, the horses’ baiting-place, 

Between the city and the palace wall. 

The hill dipped sharply in a steepish fail 
Down to the houses, and the grass was worn 
With hoofs, and littered with the husks of corn. 

Now, slowly,” Gerard said, for Moors go slowly/ 

^ , ;is ■ # 3^ ^ ■ 

There, trembling in its blueness dim and holy, 

Lay the great water bursting on the Mole. 

Her tremblings came as thoughts come in a souL 
There was our peace, there W’'as the road to home, 
That never-trodden trembling bright with foam, 

“ There lies the road,” said Gerard ; “ now, come on, 


The high leaves in the trees above us shone, 
For now the sun had climbed the eastern hill 
The coldness of the dawn w^as with us stilL 
We walked along the grass towards an alley 
Between high walls beyond a tiny valley. 


Fronting this alley’s mouth our sloping grass 
Dipped down and up, a little gut there was 
Down which we slithered and from which we climbed. 
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And just as we emerged, exactly timed, 

Just as we drew my darling to the top. 

There came a noise that made our pulses stop. 

«i * * ♦ * * 

For, down towards us, blocking all the road, 

Their horses striking sparks out as they strode, ^ 
Came lancers clattering with their hands held iiign. 
Their knees bent up, and many a sharp, qmck cry ; 

The pennons in tiieif lance-iieads tlappecl like iisiiie* 

' « ' * * * * * 

Three ranks in twos, and then a swordsniaii 

Then '5ne who held .a scarlet banner ; then 
One in a scarlet cloak, a King of men. 

^ j|5 # 

It was the Khalifs self, returning home, ^ 

'His rein had smeared his stallion’s crest with toam, ■ 
I 'notieed that. He was not twenty yards , 

; From us. He saw us. 

, . sfj ■ * * ^ ^ 

At a sign his guards 

Rode round us, bade us stand ; there was no hope. 

“ Our iiicki” said Gerard. Then they took a rope 
And hitched our wrists together. Then they led 
The three of us, downhearted like the dead. 

Before the Khalifs self. The swordsman bared 
His right arm to the shoulder and prepared. 

The Khalif stared at us, and we at him ; 

We were defiant at him, he was grim. 

A hawk-like fellow, like a bird of prey, 

A hawk to strike, a swift to pt away. ^ , 

ffis clean brown face ^with, blood beneath the bro^oj 
Puckered, his thin lips tightened in a frown. 

He knew without our telling what we were. 

The swordsman looked for word to kill us there^* 
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l:saw the lancers’ 'glances' at' their cMeL 
Death on the' instant would, have, seemed 
.To' that not knowing what .her .fate would .be . 
After the sword had made an end of me* 


The Khallfs face grew grimmer; .then he said,:,. 

Bring them with -us.” The swordsman.,,,' sheathed 'Mi 
blade* ., 


. ..They took us to a palace, to a chamber 
Smelling of bruisdd spice and burning amber* 
There slaves were sent to fetch -the newly risen 
Servants and warders of the woman’s prison,; 

The white of death was on them when they came^ 

lii ^ s$ sjc « 

The Khalif lightened on them wth quick flame* ' ; 
Harsh though she was, I sorrowed for the crone, 
For she was old, a woman, and alone, 

And came, in age, upon disgrace through me ; 

I know not what disgrace, I did not see 
Those crones again, I doubt not they we're whipl 
For letting us escape them while they slept* 
Perhaps they killed the sentry. Who can tell ? ^ 
The devil ever keeps the laws in hell. 


They dragged them out to Justice one by one. 
However bitter- was ■ the Justice- done, ■ 

,I doubt not they were thankful to -be quit 
■ ' ( At 'cost of some few pangs) the fear of it. 

Then our turn came, . 

The Khalif s fury raged 
Because our eyes had seen those women caged, 
Because our Christian presence had defiled 
The Woman’s House, and somehow had beguiled 
A woman-slave, his victim, out of it, 

Against all Moorish law and Holy Writ. 

If we had killed his son it had been less. 
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Me rose up in his place and- rent his dress. 

“ Let them be ganched upon the hooks,” he cried, 

“ Throughout to-day, but not till they have died. 
Then gather all the slaves, and flay these three 
Alive, before them, that the slaves may see 
What comes to dogs who try to get away. 

So, ganch the three.” 

' . v ♦, , ♦ ■ # , # 

Then Gerard answered : “.Stay. 
Before.you fling ns to the hooks, hear, this* 

There are two laws, and men may go amiss 
Either' by breaking' or by keeping one. ■ 

There is man’s law by which man’s work is done. 

Your galleys rowed, yonr palace kept in state, 

Yoii'f victims .ganched or headed on. the gate, , ■ 

And accident has bent us to its yoke* 

!|6 , , ^ ^ 

WC' break It : death ; but it is better broke, 

, # S®' * # » ♦ . 

“ You know, you Khalif, by what death .you .reigrij „ 
What force of fraud, what cruelty of pain, 

What spies and prostitutes^ support your power, 

And help your law to run its little hour ; 

We, who are but ourselves, defy it all. 

♦ ♦ * ♦ ♦ 

“ We were free people till you -made us thralL 
I was a sailor whom you took at sea 
While sailing home. This woman that you see 
You broke upon with murder in the night, 

To drag her here to die for your delight. 

This young man is her lover. 

When he knew 

That she was taken by your pirate crew, 

He followed her to save her, or at least 
Be near her in her grief. Man is a beast, 

And women are his pasture by your lawn 
This young man was in safety, and he saw 
His darling taken to the slave-girls’ pen 
Of weeping in the night and beasts of men. 

He gave up everything, risked everything, 

Came to your galley, took the iron ring, 
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B-owed at the bitter- oar-loom - as a, siave®.' - . 

Oply:for loye of her^ for hope to save 

Her from one bruise of all the many ■ bruises 

That fall upon a woman when she loses 

Those whom your gang of bloodhoimds made her lose.- 

“ Knowing another law* we could not choose - 
Bui: stamp your law beneath our feet as dust, 
its bloodshed and its rapine and its lust, 

For one clean hour of - struggle to be free ; , , , 

She for her passionate pride of eliastity, , 

He for his love of her, and I because 
Fm, not. too old to glory in the cause 
Qf generous souls who have harsh measure meted. 

# # # # ♦ # 

“.We did the generous thing and are defeated. 

Boast, then, to-night, when you have drunken de-eps 
Between the singing woman’s song and sleep, -, 

That you have tortured to the death three slaves 
Who spat upon your law and found their graves-- 
Helping each other in the generous thing. 

No mighty triumph for a boast, 0 King.” 

# ^ ^ 

Then he was silent while the Khalif stared. - 

Never before had any being dared 

To speak thus to him. All the -courtiers,,, paled. , 

We, who -had died, expected to be haled,'" 

To torture there ' and the.n befo.re .the erowcL v 
It was so silent that the wind seemed loud 
Clicking a loose slat- in the^ open sliutter. -, 

I heard the distant breakers at their mutter 
Upon the Mole, t saw my darling’s face 
Steady and proud ; -- a breathing filled the place. 

Men drawing breath. until the Khalif spoke. 

# # ■- # ' # # 

His torn dress hung upon him like a cloak. 

He spoke at last, “ You speak of he said, 

“ By climates and by soils tiie laws are made. 

Ours is a haw’^k-Iaw suited to the land, 

This rock of hawks or eyrie among sand ; 

I am a hawk, the hawk-law pleases me. 
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” But I am man, and, being man, ean, be 
Moved, sometimes, Christian, by the law which makes 
Men who are suffering from' man’s mistakes 
Brothers sometimes* , 

I had' not heard this tale 
Of you, the lover, following , to jail 
The woman whom you loved. You bowed your neck 
Into the iron fettered to the deck, 

And followed, her to prison, ail for love ? ■ 

# , * « # «• ■ «* 

""" Allah, who'' gives men courage from above, 

Has i^reiy blessed you, boy, 

, # ' / ■ -ifr # ' ♦ ■ 

‘‘ And you, his queen ; ■ 
Without your love his courage had not been. 

Your beauty and your truth prevailed on Mm, . 

Allah has blessed you, too, 

# * # # •» 

And you, the grim 

Killer ' of men at midnight, you who speak ' 

To Kings as peers with colour in your cheek, 

Allah made you a man who helps his friends. 

. . # # # * . • 

God made you all. I will not thwart his, ends. 

You shall be free. 

Hear all. . These folks are free, ' 
You, Emir, lit a xebec for the sea 
To let them sail at noon. 

Go where you will, ■ 

And lest my rovers should molest, you- still, ' 

Here is my seal that they shall let you pass.” ■ 

* «* ^ ^ ^ , * ' , . 
Throughout the room a sudden murmur w^as, ' 

A gasp of indrawn breath and shifting feet. , ' 

So life was given back, the thing so- sweet, 

The undrunk cup that we were longing':'fo'r.', '''' 

My darling spoke : O Khalif,, one '.gift more,' 

After this bounty that our hearts shall praise 
At ail our praying-times by'-nights^and days, 

I ask yet more, O raiser from' the dead. : , - 
There in your woman’s prison as we ffed ,■ ■ 
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A hopeless woman blessed iis. It is said 
That blessiii,gs from the broken truly Mess. 

Klsalif;, w€ would not leave in hopelessness 
One whose great heart could bless us even thens 
Even as we left her in the prison pen. 

She wished us fortune from a broken heart : 

Let her come with us, Khaiif, when we start.” . 

“ Go, you,” the Khalif said, and choose her forth.” 

. # ^ ^ ^ . 

. At nooii the wind was blowing to the north ; ' 

A swift felucca with a scarlet sail 

AVas ready for us, deep with many a bale 

Df gold and spice and silk, the great Kiiig^'s gifts. ... 

The banners of the King were on her lifts. 

The King and all his court rode down to see 
Us four glad souls put seawards from Saffee, 

In the last glowing of the sunset^s gold 
We looked our. last upon that pirate hold ; 

The palace gilding shone awhile like fire, 

We were at sea with all our hearths desire, 

Beauty and friendship and the dream fulfilled : 

The golden answer to the deeply willed, 

. The purely longed-for,, hardly trled-for thing. 

Into the dark our sea-boat dipped her wing ; 

Polaris climbed, out of the dark and shone, ■ 

Then came the moon,' and now Saffee was gone, 

With al! hellos darkness hidden by the sea. 

Oh, beautiful is love, and to be free 
Is beautiful, and beautiful are friends. 

Love, freedom, comrades, surely make amends 
For all these thorns through which we walk to death f 
God let us breathe your beauty with our breath. 

♦ « i|e * * # 

All early in the Maytime, when daylight comes at four, 
We blessed the hawthorn blossom that welcomed ui 
ashore. 

Oh, beautiful in this living that passes like the foam, 

It is to go with sorrow, yet come with beauty home ! 

♦ « l|t J|S ♦ ♦ 
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A-BOiiT tiie crowing of the cock, 
When the shepherds feel the cold, 
A horse’s hoofs went clip-a-ciock 
- Along the hangman’s wold. 


The horse-hoofs trotted on the stone, 
The hoof-sparks glittered by, 

And then a hunting horn was blown 
■ And'' hoiinds brofe into cry. ■ 


There' was^ a strangeness in the horn, 
: A wildness in the cry,' 

■ A power of devilry forlorn 
Exulting bloodily. 


A power of night that ran a prey 
Along the hangman’s hill. 

The shepherds heard the spent buck bmy 
And the horn blow for the kill. 


■ They heard the worrying of the hounds 
• About the dead beast’s bones ;- ■ 

Then came the horn, and then the sounds 


' Of horse-hoofs treading stones. 


V' What , hounds are these that hunt .the. night ?, 
The shepherds asked in fear, 

‘-.Look,: there are calkins clinking bright | 

•They must be coming here.” ■ ■ 


The calkins clinkered to a spark, 

The hunter called the pack ; 

The sheep-dogs’^ fells ail bristled stark 
And all their lips went back. 


“ Lord God ! ” the shepherds said, 
And see what hounds he has : 
All dripping bluish fire, and dumb, 

And nosing to the grass. 


they come i 
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And trotting scatheless through the gorse, 

And bristling in the fell. 

Lord, it is Death upon the horse, 

And tliey're the hounds ot hen I 

They shook to watch' them, as: they sped® 

All black against the sky ^ ^ ■ 

A horseman with a hooded iieact 
And great hounds padding by 

When daylight drove away the dark 
And larks went up and thrilled, 

The shepherds climbed the wold to mark 

What beast the hounds had killed. 

They came to where the hounds had fed, 
And in that trampled place 
They found a pedlar lying dead. 

With horror in his face. 

# * * * «• 
There was a farmer on the wold 
Where all the brooks begin, 

He had a thousand sheep from fold 
Out grazing on the whin. 

The next night, as he lay in bed, 

He heard a canterer come 
Trampling the wold-top with a tread 
That sounded like a drum. 

He thought it was a post that rode, 

So turned him to his sleep ; 

But the canterer in his dreams abode 
Like horse-hoofs running sheep. 

And in his dreams a horn was blown 
And feathering hounds replied, 

And all his wethers stood like stone 
In rank on the hillside. 

Then, while he struggled still with dreams. 

He’ saw his wethers run 
Before a pack cheered on with screams, 
The thousand sheep as one. 
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■ So, leaping from ■ his 'bed. in fear, . 

■ window back, 

And: he heard a death-horn blowing clear 
;■ And the crying of a pack, 

And' the thundering of a thousand sheep, 
MI mad and running wild 
To ' the f tone-pit seven fathoms deep, 
Whence all the town is' tiled. 

After them came the hounds of hell, 

With hell’s own fury filled ; 

Into the pit the wethers fell, 

And all but three w^ere killed. 

The hunter blew his horn a note 
And laughed against the moon ,* 

::The famier’s breath caught in his tluroat^ 

■ into a swoon. 


The next night when the watch w^as set 
A heavy rain came down. 

The leaden gutters dripped with wet 
Into the shuttered town. 

So close the shutters were, the chink 
Of lamplight scarcely showed ; 

The men at fireside heard no clink 
Of horse-hoofs on the road. 

They heard the creaking hinge complain, 
And the mouse that gnawed the floor, ■ 

And the ■ limping footsteps of the rain 
On the stone outside the door. 

And on the wold the rain came down 
Till trickles streakt the grass : 

A traveller riding to the town 
Drew rein to let it pass. 

The wind sighed in the fir-tree tops, 

The trickles sobb’d in the grass, 

The branches ran with showers of drops s 
No other noise there was. 
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Till up tlic wold the traveller heard 
A horn blow faint and thin ; 

He thought it was the curlew bird 
Lamenting to the whin ; 

And when the far horn blew again, 
He thought an owl hallooed, 

Or a rabbit gave a shriek of pain 
As the stoat leapt in the wood. 

But when the horn blew next, it blew 
A trump that split the uir. 

And hounds gave cry to an Halloo I— 
The hunt of heU was there. 



“ Black ” (said the traveller), “ black and swift, 

Those running devils came ; 

Scorina to cry with hackles stifft, 

And grin-jowls dropping flame.” 

They settled to the sightless scent, 

And up the hill a cry 
Told where the frightened quarry went. 

Well knowing it would die. 

Then presently a cry rang out. 

And a mort blew for the kill ; 

A shepherd with his throat torn out 
Lay dead upon the hill. 

. Sj. ■ . ■ Sjl ■ m * ♦ 

When this was known, the shepherds drove 
Their flocks into the town ; 

No man, for money or for love. 

Would watch them on the down. 

But night by night the terror ran. 

The townsmen heard them still ; 

Nightly the hell-hounds hunted man 
Anti the hunter whooped the kill. 

The men who lived upon the moor 
Would waken to the scratch 
Of hounds’ claws digging at the door 
Or scraping at the latch. 
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And presently no man would go 
Without doors after dark, 

Lest hell’s black hunting horn should blow, 
An d hell’s black bloodhounds mark. 

They shivered round the fire at home. 

While out upon the bent 
Tlie hounds with black jowls dropping foam 
Went nosing to the scent. 

Men let the hay crop run to seed 
And the corn crop sprout in ear, 

- And the root crop choke itself in weed- — 
That hell-hound hunting year. 

Empty to heaven lay the wold, 

ViUage and church grew green ; 

The courtyard flagstones spread with mould. 
And weeds sprang up between. 

And sometimes when the cock had crowed, 
And the hillside stood out grey, 

Men saw them slinking up the road 
All sullen from their prey. 

A hooded horseman on a black. 

With nine black hounds at heel, 

After the hell-hunt going back 
All bloody from their meal. 

And in men’s minds a fear began 
That hell had over-hurled 
The guardians of the soul of man. 

And come to rule the world 

With bitterness of heart by day, 

And terror in the night, 

And the blindness of a barren way 
And withering of delight. 

* * ♦ ♦ m 

St. Withiel lived upon the moor, 

Where the peat-men live in holes ; 

He worked among the peat-men poor, 

Who only have their souls. 
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He brought them nothing but his love 
And the will to do them good, 

But power filled him froin above, 

His very touch was food. 

Men told St. Withiei of the hounds, 

And how thej’^ killed their prejv ^ 

He thought them far beyond his bounos, 
So many miles away. 

Then one whose son the hounds had killed 
Told him the tale at length ; 

St Withiei pondered why God willed^ 

" That hell should have such strength 

Then one, a passing traveller, told 
How, since the hounds had come, 

The church was empty on the vvoid 
And all the priests were dumb. 

St. Withiei rose at this, and said ; 

“ This priest will not be dumb ; 

My spirit will not be afraid 

Though all hell’s devils come. 

He took his stick and out he went, 

The long way to the wold. 

Where the sheep-bells clink upon the bent 
An d every wind is cold. 

He passed the rivers running red 
And the mountains standing bare | 

At last the wold-land lay ahead, 
Un-yeUowed by the share. 

All in the brown October time 
He clambered to the weald ; 

The plum lay purpled into slime, 

The harvest lay in field. 

Trampled by many-footed rain 
The sunburnt corn lay dead ; 

The myriad finches in the grain 
■Rose bothering at his tread. 



Darkness and desolation came ■ 

To dog his footsteps there ; 

The dead leaves rustling called his name, 
The death-moth brushed his hair* 
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The myriad finches took a sheer / . 

And settled back' to food ; . 

A man was not a thing to fear ■ 

. In such a solitude. ' 

The hurrying of their wings died out^ ' 

A silence took the hill ; 

There was no dog, no bell, no shout* 

The windmilFs sails were still 

The gate swung creaking on its hasp* 

The pear splashed from the tree, 

In the rotting apple’s heart the wasp 
Was drunken drowsily. 

The grass upon the cart-wheel ruts 
Had made the trackways dim ; 

The rabbits ate and hopped their scutSi 
They had no fear of him. 

The sunset reddened in the west ; 

Tlie distant depth of blue 

Stretched out and dimmed ; to twiggy neil 
The rooks in clamour drew. 

The oakwood in his mail of brass 
Bowed his great crest and stood ; 

The pine-tree saw St. Withiel pass, 

Ills great bole blushed like blood. . 

Then tree and wood alike were dim, 

Yet still St. Withiel strode,; 

The oni}^ noise to comfort Mm 
WetQ his footsteps on the road. 

The crimson in the w^est was smoked, 

The ivest wind heaped the wrack, 

Each tree seemed like a murderer cloaked 
To stab him in the back. 
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The miirmurings of the wind fell still ; 

He stood and stared aroiirid s 
He was alone upon the MU, ■ , 

. On devil-haunted ground* 

What was the whitish things whioh stoo:; 

In frontj with one arm raised^ ■ 
tike death a-grinning.in a hood ? 

The saint stood still and gazed. 

What are you ? ” said St, Withiei Spc4;k 
Not any answer came 

But the night-wind making darkness bleak, 
And the leaves that called Ms name* 

A glow shone on the whitish, tMng, 

It neither stirred nor spoke ; 

In spite of faith, a shuddering 
' Made the good saint to choke. 

He: struck the w.Mteness with Ms staff™ • 

It' was a withered tree ; 

An owl flew from it with a laugh, 

. The darkness shook with glee. 

The darkness came all round him 
And. cackled in his ear ; 

The midnight, full of life none knows* 

Was very full of fear, ' ' ' 

The darkness cackled in his heart 
That things of hell were there, 

That the startled rabbit played a pan: 

And the stoat’s leap did prepare™ 

Prepare the stage of night for blood. 

And the mind of night for death/ 

For a spirit trembling in the mud 
In an agony for breath. 

A terror canae upon the saint, 

It stripped his spirit bare ; 

He was sick body standing faint, 

Cold sweat and stiffened hair. 
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'He' toot 
: ^ ^ staDiped 

Theiij far awajs the death-horn’s note 
' Qnailed ' like a screech-owFs hoot. 

Still for away that ' devil’s hom 
■ ' Its. quavering death-note blew, 

But the saint 'could hear the craclding thora' 

: , That the hounds trod as they drew. 

Lord, it is true,” St. Withiel moaned, 

‘^ 'And the hunt is drawing near I 
Devils that Paradise disowned, 

They know that I am here. 

And there, O God, a hound gives tongue, 
And great hounds quarter, dim ” — 

The saint’s hands to Ms 'foody clung, 

He" knew they came for him. 

Then close at hand the horn was loud,. 

Like Peter’s cock of old 
For joy that Peter’s soul was cowled. 

And Jesus’ body sold. 

Then terribly the hounds in cry 
Gave answer to the horn; 

The' saint in terror turned to fly 
Before his flesh was torn. 

After his body came the hounds, 

V After the . hounds the horse ; ■ 

Their running crackled with the sounds : ■ 

Of fire that runs in gorse.- 

The saint’s breath failed, but stfl! they came i 
The hunter cheered .them on, 

Even as a wind that blows a flame ■ ■ 

In the vigil of St. John. ■ ■ 

And as St. WithieFs terror grew, ' 

The crying of the pack 
Ba^^'ed nearer, as though terror drew 
Those grip teeth to his back. 
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No hope was. io. his soul,, oo^ stay, ■ , 
NotMng'but screaming will ' ■. 

To save his terror-stricken clay ' 

Before the hounds could kill. 

Tiie laid corn tripp.ed,.the bramble caught* 

He stumbled on the stones— 

The thorn that' scratched Mm, to Ms thoiigM, 
Was helFs teeth at his bones« 

His legs seemed bound as in a dream, 

The wet earth held Ms feet, . 

He screamed aloud as rabbits scream 
Before the stoat’s teeth meet. 

A black thing struck him on the brow, . 

A blackness loomed and waved ; 

It was a tree— he caught a bough 
And scrambled up it, saved. 

Saved for the moment, as he thought, 

• He pressed against the bark : 

The hell-hounds missed the thing they si^ugM, 
They quartered in the dark. 

They panted underneath the tree, 

They quartered to the call ; 

The hunter cried : Yoi doit, go see I ** 

■ His death-horn blew a fall. 

Now up, now down, the hell-hounds went 

■ With soft feet -padding wide ; 

They tried, but could not hit the scent, 
However hard they tried. 

Then presently the horn was blown, 

The hounds were called away ; 

The hoof-beats glittered on the stone 
And trotted on the brae. 


The saint gat strength, but with it came 
A horror of his fear, 

Anguish at having failed, and shame, 

And sense of judgment near : 
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■ 'Angiiisfa at ■ left Ms ^charge' 

And' having failed his ■ trust, 

; At having flung his , sword and targe . 

\:To save' Ms body’s dust. 

' He clambered down the saving tree. 

, . I am unclean ! ” he cried. 

“ Christ died upon a tree for me, 

I used a tree to hide. 

The hell-hounds bayed about the cross. 

And tore his clothes apart ; 

Silt Christ was gold, and I am dross, 

And mud is in my heart.” 

He stood in anguish in the field ; 

A little wind blew by, 

The dead leaves dropped, the great stars wheeled 
Their squadrons in the sky. 

“ Lord, I will try again,” he said, 

“ Though all hell’s devils tear. 

This time I will not be afraid, 

And what is sent I’ll dare.” 

He set his face against the slope 
Until he topped the brae ; 

Courage had healed his fear, and hope 
Had put his shame away. 

And then, far-off, a quest-note ran, 

A feathering hound replied : 

The hounds stilL drew the night for nian^ 

Along that countryside. 

Then one by one the hell-hounds spoke. 

And still the horn made cheer; 

Then the full devil-chorus w^oke 
To fill the saint with fear. 


He knew that they were after him 
To hunt him till he fell ; 

He turned and fled into the dim. 
And after Mm came hell. 
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Over the stony wold he went, , ' ■■ 

Through thorns and over quags ; 

The bloodhounds cried upon the scent, 
They ran like rutting' stags. 

And when the saint looked round, he saw 
Red eyes intently strained, 

The bright teeth in the grinning jaw, 

And running shapes that gainccL 

Uphill, downhill, with failing breatli, 

He ran to save his sldn, 

Like one who knocked the door of deatlig 
Yet dared not enter in. 

Then water gurgled in the night, 

Dark water lay in front, 

The saint saw bubbles running bright ; 
The huntsman cheered his hunt. 

The saint leaped far into the stream 

And struggled to the shore* 

The hunt died like an evil dream, 

A strange land lay before. 

He waded to a glittering land, 

With brighter light than ours | 

The water ran on silver sand 
: By - yellow water-flowers. 

The fishes nosed the stream to rings 
As petals floated by, 

The apples were like orbs of kings 
■ : ■ Against a glow of sky. 

On cool and steady stalks of green 
The outland flowers grew. 

The ghost-flower, silver like a queen, 

The queen-flower streakt with blue. 

The Mng-flower, crimson on his stalk, 
With frettings in his crown ; 

The peace-flower, purple, from the chalk, 
The flower that loves the down. 
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Lilies like tlioiights, roses like words, 
la the ' sweet brain of J une ; 

Tbe' bees theres ' like the stock-dove birds, 
Breathed all the air with croon. ■ 

Parple and' golden hung the plums, ; 

Like slaves' bowed down-'-with gems . 

The .peach-trees were sweet-scented gumi 
. Oozed clammy fro,m their stems. 

And birds of every land were there, 

Like flowers that sang and flew ; 

All beauty that makes singing fair 
That sunny garden knew. 

For ail together sang with throats 
So tuned, that the intense 

Colour and odour pearled the notes 
And passed into the sense. 

And as the saint drew near, he heard 
The birds talk, each to each, 

The fire-bird to the giory-bird. 

He understood their speech. 

One. said ; The saint was terrified 
Because the hunters came,” 

Another said : The bloodhounds erieclj ^ 
A.nd all their eyes were flame.” 

Another said : No shame to him^ 

For mortal men are blind-: 

They cannot see beyond the grim - , 

Into the peace behind,”' ' 

Another sang : “ They cannot know* 
Unless we give the clue, . ■ 

The 'power that waits in them below ,, , , 

The things they are and^do.” ' 

Another sang : They never guess 
That deep within them stand 

Courage and peace and loveliness* 

Wisdom and skill of ha'nd.”' - . 
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Another sang : “ Sing, brothers ! coma 
Make beauty in the air ! 

The saint is shamed with martyrdom 
Beyond his strength to bear. 

“ Sin.o, brothers ! every bird that flies ! ” 
They stretcht their throats to siiig, 

With the sweetness known in Paradise 
When the bells of heaven ring. 

“ Open the doors, good saint ! ” they cried, 
“ Pass deeper to your soul ; 

There is a spirit in your side 
That hell cannot control. 

“ Open the doors to let him in, 

That beauty with the sword 

The hounds are silly shapes of sic, 

They shrivel at a word. 

“ Come, saint ! ” and as they sang, the air 
Shone with the shapes of flame, 

Bird after bright bird glittered there. 

Crying aloud they came. 

A rush of brightness and delight, 

White as the snow in drift. 

The fire-bird and the glory-bright, 

Most beautiful, most swift. 

Sweeping aloft to show the way 
And singing as they flew, 

Many and glittering as the spray 
When windy seas are blue. 

So cheerily they rushed, so strong 
Their sweep was through the ftowerj. 

The saint was swept into their song 
And gloried in their powers. 

He sang, and leaped into the stream, 

And struggled to the shore ; 

The garden faded like a dream- 
A darkness lay before. 
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Darkness with 'glimmery light forlorn , 

' , Ail'd quavering hounds in quest, ' 

A huntsman . Mo wing on a horn, 

And lost things not at .rest. 

He saw the huntsman’s hood show black 
. Against the greying east ; 

.:He heard Mm, hollo to the pack 
And horn them, to the feast. 

He heard the bloodhounds come to cry 
And settle to the scent ■; 

The black .horse made the hoof-casts iy. 
The sparks flashed up the bent. 

The saint stood still until they eamc-* 
Baying to ring him round : 

A horse whose flecking foam was flame. 
And hound on yelling hound. 

And jaws that dripped with bitter fi,re 
Snarled at the saint to tear. 

Pilled hell-hounds, balder than the geier, 
Leaped round him everywhere. 

'St. Withiel let the hell-hounds rave. 

He cried ; "" Now, in this place. 

Climb down, you huntsman of , the grave,' 
And let me see your face. 

Climb down, you ■ huntsman out of hell. 
And show, me what you are. ■. 

The judge has stricken on the beli, 

, Now answer .at the bar.” , 

The baying of the hounds fell still, 

^ Their Jaws’ salt ire died. ■ 

The wind of morning struck in ciiill 
Along that countryside. 

The blackness of the horse was shrunk, 
His sides seemed ribbed and old. 

The rider, hooded like a monk, 

Was trembling with the cold. 
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lie rider bowed as though with paiii ; 

Then clambered down and stood^ 
he thin thing that the frightened hTtivn 
Had fed with Ihdng Mood, ■ 

Show me. What are yon ? said li’ie saial, 
A, hollow murmur spoke. 

This, Lord/" it said ; a hand moved LiM 
And "drew aside the cloak. 

Woman Death that palsy shocjk 
Stood sick and dwindling thtee ; 

^er fingers were a bony crook* 

And blood -was on her hair. 


Whimpering with pain, she made t! 
■ tio, devil-hag/’ said he. 
Beyond all help of bread and win 


ice,, into the snow. 


Out, with your hounds about you, gi’'\ 

. And perish in- the dark ! ” 

They dwindled as the mist that fade s 
- ' . At " coming of ■ the . sun ; ■ . ' 

Like rags of stuff that ire abrades 
They withered and were done. 

The cock, that scares the ghost from er 
Crowed as they dwindled down ; 

The red sun, happy in his girth, 

Strode up above the town. 

Sweetly above the sunny wold 
The bells of churches rang ; 

The sheep-bells clinked within the fold, 
And the larks went up and sang j 
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■ Saii:g for the setting, free ' o.f men ■ 
From' devils that destroyed' ■; , 

The' larkj the robin, and the " wren* 
■Tliey joyed and over-joyed, 

' 'The eliat's, that.iarboiir in the wliiri, 

, ; Their iittle sweet throats swelled, 
The Haekbird and the thmsh joined 
The missel-thrush excelled. 

Til! round 'the saint the singing made 
A beauty in the air, 

Ao ecstasy that cannot fade 
But is for ever there. 


CAP ON. HEAD 
A TALE OF THE O’NEILL 

O’Neill took ship, O’Neill set sail. 

And left Ms wife ashore ^ ^ ^ 

In the foursquare castle like a Jail, 

Between the Mull and the 'Gore, 

Many.a month he stayed away, 

His lady sorrowed long ; , 

She' heard the tide come twice a day, 

And the sea-lark at Ms song ; 

.She.w'atchecithe sun go down in the W’est, 

And another day begin; 

At nights she made her mate a nest, 

But no mate came therein. 

One night a red light burned at sea, 

A ship came into port, 

A foot stirred and the hom was blown 
WitMn the outer court. 

It was all dark save up the brae 
The dead moon wore her heel ; 

The watchman called, Who *s there the day ? 
A voice said, The O’Neill/’ 
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The watchman flung the' great gate back s 
Come in, lord, to your own.’’ 

O’Neill stood huddled up in black 
Upon the threshold stone. 

White as a riser from the dead 
He passed the lintel post. 

“ God spare us, lord- '! ” the watchman -saici, 
I thought you were a ghost. , 

I neveri'ieard .you come ashore ; 

And, look, your ship is gone. 

Are all our fellows dead, my lord, 

That you should come . alone ? ” 

O’Neill stood grinning in the porch 
A little breathing space 
The redness blo-wing from, the torch 
Flit colour in his face. ■ ■ 

” Fve left my. ship behind,” he said, 

‘‘ To Join the Scotch King’s fleet. 

I’ve left my men behind,” lie said, 

To haul on her fore-sheet. 

“ I have come home all alone,” he said, 

In a country ship from sea. 

Let my lady know the news,” he said, 

. ' Then open here to me,” 

Then lights were lit, and men gave hai} 

And welcomed Mm ashore ; 

The wife was glad witMo that Jail 
Between the Mull and the Gore. 

O’Neill went swimming in the sea 
And hunting up the glen ; 

No one could swim or ride as he 
Of all the sons of men. 

His wife went happy in the lane 
And singing in the tower ; 

The sw^eet of having him again 
Had ended all the sour. 
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But 'Kate, an old crone -muttering dark 
: A.boutthat^m 

Old - not rejoice she said : “ I mark ' 

' O’Neill has faFn' from grace. 

He has been under the dark star 
Since when he went away. 

'Men think that; when they wander' far- 
■ The - black, thing becomes grey. 

He has been dipped in the strange- ¥at ■ 
And dyed with the strange dye ; 

' And then the black thing — what is that 
-That dogs him, going by ? 

A dog thing, black, goes padding past 
Forever at his heel .v 
God help us all to peace at last I 
I fear for the O’Neill. 

His teeth show when the Host does coma 
To comfort d3dng men ; 

And in the chapel he is dumb, 

He never says Amen,” 

She would not speak with the O’Neill, 

But: when he ' crossed -her path 
She prayed, as tremblers do that feel 
; The devil in his wrath. ■ 

« * 3St ' ■ m . * 

■And so the Time went by, whose hand 
■’’Upheaves the lives of -men I 
The cuckoo left his burning land 
To toll . along the glen. 

So loud the thrushes sung that spring, 

So rich the hawthorn was, 

The air was like a living thing 
Between the sky and the grass* 

O’Neill’s wife bore a little son, 

And set him on her knee ; 

He grew apace to romp and rim 
And dabble in the sea. 
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But one thing strange about the chiifi 
The neighbours noted there ; • • 

That, even if the winds were mild^ 

His head was never bare. 

His father made him wear a cap 
At ail, times, night and day, 

Bound round his forehead with a scrap 
To'keep" the cold away. 

And up and down the little lad 
Went singing at his game : 

Men marvefled at the grace lie had 
To make the wild birds tame. 

Men marvelled at the Joy he took, 

And at the things he said, 

And at the beauty .of his look. 

This little Cap on Head, 

And when the nights ’were dark between 
The new moon- and the old, 

And fires were lit, and winds blew keen# 
And' old wives’ tales w^re told, 

This little son would scramble n-ear 
Beside his mother’s place,. 

To listen to the tale and peer 
With firelight -on his face, 

O’Neill would gather to the glow 
With great eyes glittering fierce ; 

Old Kate would shake to see him so, 
And cross herself from curse. 

It fell about hay-harvest time, 

When the Lammas floods were out, 

A ship all green with water-sliiae 
Stood in and went about* 

And anchored off the bight of sand, 

And swam there like a seal, 

With a banner of the bloody hand, 

The flag of the O’Neill 
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Then there was cheering in the court 
And hurrying to the beach. 

“ A ship ! ” they cried, “ a ship in port, 
Brought up in Castle Reach. 

“ It is our ship. They are our men 
There, coiling up the sheet ; 

It is our ship come home agen 
From out the Scotch Bang’s fleet, 

“ And who ’s the noble in the boat 
Comes rowing through the sea ? 

His colours are the O’Neill coat, 

But what O’Neill is he ? ” 

* * * * 
O’Neiil was in his turret tower, 

With writings red and black ; 

Nate crossed herself to see him glower 
That tide the ship came back 

He looked long at the anchored ship, 

An d at the coming boat ; 

The devil writheiled up his lip, 

And snickered in his throat 

He strode the room and bit his nails, 

He bit Ms flesh with rage, 

As maddened felons do in jails, 

And rats do in a cage. 

He looked at Kate, who crossed her breast ; 

He heard them cheer below. 

He said : “ The wicked cannot rest, 

And now I have to go,” 

They saw him hurry up the green 
And on into the rain ; 

Beyond the brae he was not seen ; 

He was not seen again. 
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' O’Neiirs, ■'wife weat to watch the boat 
Come V driving to .the saod'; , ; , 

• The' aobleja th€''0’NeiU 
^ Stood up aad^ waved' his liaEci* , 

'""'That is; O'Neill .! ”■ the' claEsmeo crie.d, 

Or else' Ms weiytwiB.^ ■ 

;.“;How.caEie he to the- ship ? ” they criecL; . ■ 
Just BOW he 'was within.”' 

“ .It is O'Neill,” the lady said,. 

'' And that 's Ms ■ship- returned. ^ 

And a woman’s life ’s a school,” she suid, 

'' Where bitter -things are Jearned.” 

O’Neill called to her through his tears : 

The bitter days are past. 

IVe prayed for this for seven years, 

■ , ■ Now liere . I am at last.” 

Then, as the boat’s bows cut the strand 
Among the slipping foam, 

He sprang to taKe his lady’s hand ; 

He said : I have come home.” 

His lady fainted like the dead^ 

Beside the slipping sea. 

"" This is O’Neill,” the servants said, 

“ Wliat is that other he ? ” 

Master,” they said, ** where have you been 
These seven years and more ? ” 

Fve served the Scottish King and Queen 
Along the Scottish shore.” 

'' Master,” they 'said, another came, 

So like in voice and face 
To you, we thought. it was the same, 

And so he took your place. 

'' These seven years he ’s ruled us here, 

While you were still at sea, 

And that ’s Ms, son that ’s coming here, 

Look, Master, that is he,” 
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He turned the hair for men to seCj 
■ And sivallowed down his tears ; 

Ee said : ‘‘ The gods be good to me^ 
The bov has devil’s ears I ” 


He took the young-child by. the, heels 
And broke him, head and breast ; 

The red hand ridded the O’Neiils ' 
That cuckoo in the nest. 

O’Neill flung out the little limbs 
To drift about the' bay. • 

Watch, fellows, if he sinks or swi'iiis/ 
Was ail they heard him say. 

He said s The wicked cannot rest, 
And now I have to go.” 

He- set his ship’s head. north and- west 
And stood into theflow. : - 

The ship went shining like a, seal, 

. A'nd dimmed into the. rain. 

And Qo man saw the great O’Neill, 
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Nor heard of hi.m again. 


O’Neill took off the wee boy’s cap ' 

■ "And ruffled through his hair; - 
He '.said : A young' tree full of sap» 
' A . good shoot growing . fair.”^ 


Like bones the ruins of the cities stand,-' ' ^ 

Like skeletons and skulls with -.ribs and eyes 
Strewn in the saltness of .Lhe -desert sand 
Carved with the unread record of Kings’ lies. 

.Once they were strong with. soldiers, loud with voices. 
The markets clattered as the carts drove through, 
Where now the Jackal in the moon rejoices 
And the still asp draws death along the dew. 
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Ttieie at the gates the '-market' men paid toll 
In bronse and silver pennies, lo^ng' worn thin ; 

Wine was a silver penny'for a bowl; 

Women they had there, and the moon, and siB« 

^ And looking from his tower, the watchman saw 
Green fields for miles, the roads, .the great King’s law, 

Now they are gone wdth,' all their songs and sins, 

. Women and. men,' to dust'; their copper penny, 

Of living, spent, am.ong these dusty inns ; , 

llie giittering One made level with the many. 

Their speech is gone, none speaks it, none can read 
The pictured writing of their conqueror’s march ; 

-The. dropping plaster of a fading screed , , 

Ceils with its mildews the decaying srcli. '. 

^ The fields, are sand,- the. streets are fallen stones ; 
-'Nothing is bought or sold there, nothing spoken s 
The saod hides all, the wind that blows it moans, 
Blon'ing more sand UB.til the plinth is broken. 

Day in, day out, no other utterance falls ; 

Only the -sand, pit-pitting on the walls. 

None knows .what overt.hrew that city’s f)ridei, 

S.oiBe say, .the spotted pestilence a.rose * . 

And - smote them to the marrow, that they clied 
Till every pulse was dusty ; no man knows. 

Some say, that foreign Kings with all their hosts 
Sieged it with mine and tower till it fell, 

So that the sword shred shrieking fiesh from ghosts 
Till every street was empty ; who can b/il ? 

Some think, that in the fields, or in the pit, 

Out of the light, in filth, among the rotten, 

Insects like sands in number, swift as wit, 

Famined the city dead ; it is forgotten. 

Only the city’s bones stand, gaunt in air, * 

Pocked by the pitting sandspecks everywhere. 

So shall we be ; so will our cities lie, 

Unknown beneath the grasses of the sunimeri 
Walls without roofs, naves open to the sky, 

Doors open to the wind, the only comer. 
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Aad. mcD'. will grub the .mins, eyes- will, peer, 

Fingers will grope for pennies, brains ..will tire ,, ^ 

To. chronicle the skills we practised lie.re, 

While still we breathed the wind and trod the Eiirce 
Oh, ike the ghost at dawn, scared by the cock, 

Let us,' make haste,, to let the spirit- dive 
Deep in 'seifs sea, until the deeps unlock, ■ 

The' depths and' sunken gold of being alive, 

Till, though our Many pass, a Something' stands 
Aloft through Time that covers all with sands* 

"Pi 

THE PASSING STRANGE : 

■ Out of the earth to rest or range 
Perpetual in perpetual change. 

The" unknown passing through the strange. 

Water and saltness held together 
To tread the dust and stand the weather, 

And plough the field and stretch the tether, 

. . ■ To pass, the wine-cup and 'be witty, . 

Water the sands and build the city, : 

Slaughter ike devils and have pity, ■ 

Be' red with rage and pale with lust, 

Make beauty come, make peace, make trusts ■ 
Water and saltness mixed with dust-; , 

Drive over earth, swim under sea, , , 

- Fly in the eaglets secrecy, 

Guess where the hidden comets be ; 

Know all the deathy seeds that still 
Queen Helenas beauty, CsesaFs will, 

And slay them even as they kill ; 


Fashion an altar for a rood. 

Defile a continent with blood. 

And watch a brother starve for food : 
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; Love like a madman, shaking, blind, 

■ Till self is burnt into a kind 

j " Possession of another mind ; 

jffi'-r: ■■ 'Vr ■■ 

Brood upon beauty, till 'the grace: 

• l‘. ' : . Of beauty with the holy face 

Brings peace into the bitter place ; 

, Prove in the lifeless granites, scan 

i The stars for hope, for guide, for plan | 

Live as a woman or, a man' ; 


Fasten to lover or to friend, 

Until the heart break at the end 
The break of death that cannot mend i 

Then to lie useless, helpless, still, 

Down in the earth, in dark, to fill 
The roots of grass or daffodil. 

Down in the earth, in dark, alone, 

A mockery of the ghost in bone, 

The strangeness, passing the unknown. 

Time will go by, that outlasts clocks, 
Dawn in the thorps will rouse the cocks^ 
Sunset be glory on the rocks : 

But it, the thing, will never heed 
Even the rootling from the seed 
Thrusting to suck it for its need. 






Since moons decay and suns decline, 
IIow^ else should end this life of mine ? 
Water and saltness are not wine. 

But in the darkest hour of night, 

When even the foxes peer for sight, 

The byre-cock crows ; he feels the light. 

So, in this water mixed with dust. 

The byre-cock spirit crows from trust 
That death will change because it must ; 
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For all things change, the darkness changes, . 
The wandering spirits change their ranges, 
The 'Corn' is gathered to the- granges. 

ThC' corn is sown again, it grows ; 

The stars burn out, the darkness goes ; . 

The rhythms' change, they do not - close. ' 

They change, and, we, -who pass like foam. 
Like dust Mown through the streets of Rome, 
Change ewer, too ; we have no home,' 

Only a beauty, only a power. 

Sad in the fruit, bright in the flower, 
Endlessly erring for its- hour, 

But gathering, as we stray, a sense 
Of Life, so lovely and intense, 

It lingers when we wander hence, 

That those who follow feel behind 
Their backs, when all before is blind, 

Our joy, a rampart to the mind. . 


ANIMULA . 

This is the place, this house beside the sea ; 

This was the setting where they played their parts. 
Two men, who knew them all, have talked to me : 
Beauty she had, and all had passionate hearts. 

I write this in the window where she sat. 

Two fields, all green with summer, lie below ; 

Then the grey sea, at thought, cloud-coloured, flat, 
Wind-dappled from the glen, the tide at flow. 

Her portrait and her husband’s hang together* 

One on each side the fire ; it is close ; 

The tree-tops toss, it Is a change of weather. 

They were most lovely and unhappy, those, 

That married pair and he who loved too well ; 

This was the door by which they entered hell 
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This is a drawing of her as a cMldj 
This is she wed ; the faces, are the same, 

Only the beauty of the babe is wild, 

The woman's beauty 'has been broken tame* 
Witty, bright, gentle, earnest, with great eyes, 
Dark hair in heaps, pure colour, lips that smile ; 
Beauty that is more wisdom than the wise 
Lived in this woman for a little while* 

Dressed in that beauty that our mothers wore 
(So touching now),- she looks out of the frame 
With stag-like eyes, that wept till they were sere 
Many'i the tiro.e, till she was broken tame. 
Witty, bright^ g'sntle, earnest, even so. 

Destiny calls and spirits come and go. 


This is her husband in Ms youth ; and this ' 

Is he in manhood ; this, is he in age. ' 

There is a devil in those eyes of his, 

A glittering devil, restless in his cage. 

A 'grand man, with a beauty and a pride, 

A manner and a power and a fire, 

With beaks of vultures eating at Ms side, 

The great brain mad with unfulfilled desire. ■ 

“ With grand ideas,” they say ; tall, wieke<i, proud, 
:Cold, -cruel, bitter, clever,- dainty, skilled ; . ' . 

Splendid to ■ see, a head above the crowd ; 

Splendid yrith every strength, yet unfulfilled. 

Cutting himself (and all those near) with hate 

From that sharp mind wMch should have shaped a states 


And many years ago I saw the third 
Bowed in old age and mad with misery ; 

Mad with the bright eyes of the eagie-bird, 

Burning his heart at fires of memory. 

He stood, behind a chair, and bent and muttered ; 

Grand still, grey, sunburnt,, bright with mad eyes brown, 
Burning, though dying, like a torch that guttered 
That once had lit Queen Helen through the town. 
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l oely saw 'Mm once:; I. sawMm^go 
' Leaning upMil his . body to ' the rain,. 

Too good a man fo.riife to punish. so. 

Theirs were the pride and passion, his the pain* 
ffis old' co.at Japped ; the little cliildren turned 
To see Mm pass, that passionate age that burBeci 

“ I knew them well, all three,” the old man sale! ; 

He was an unused force, and she a ehild. 

She caught Mm with her beauty, being a maid. 

The thought that she had trapped him drove him wIM. 
He would not work with others, could, not rest, 

And nothing here could use him or engage him ; , 

Yet here , he stayed, with devils in his breast, ■ , * 

To blast the woman who had dared to cage Mm*. 

Then, when the scholar came, it made the three ; : 

.'She turned to Mm, and he, he turned to her. 

They both were saints : elopement could not be ; ' 

S© here they stayed, and passion plied. the spur. 

Then the men fought, and later she was found 
In that green pool beyond the headland, drowned. 

‘‘They carried her drowned, body,/up the 'grass 
Here to the house ; they laid. it on the. bed. 

(This very bed,: where I have slept, it was). 

The scholar begged to see her, being dead. „ , 

ITic husband walked downstairs, to see 'M.m' there ■ 
.Begging to see her as one asks an alms. 

He ipat at him and cut his cheek-bone bare. 

‘ There *s pay/ he said, ‘ my poet, for your psalms/ 
And then they fought together at the 5oor, 

Biting each other, like two dogs, wiiile she 
Lay dead, poor woman, dripping on the floor 
Out of her cair the death-drops of the sea. 

Later, they fought whenever tliey might meet, 

In church, or in the fields, or in the street/® 


Up on the hill another aged man 

Eemembered them. He said ; “ They were afraid | 

They feared to end the passions they began. 

They held the cards, and yet they never played. 
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He shouM have broken from her, at>all cost . 
,She should haye ioyed Her ioyer and.goiie, free., 
They all held winning cards* and yet they lost ; ' : 
So two were wrecked and one drowned in thC' sea* 
Some harshness or some law, or else some fear ;' , ■, 

.. Stifled their souls ; God help us ! when we know 
Certainly, certain things, the way is clear* 

And yet they paid, and one respects them so* 
Perhaps they were too fine* I know not, I. 

Men must have mercy, being ripe to die/' 


So this old house of mourning was the stage ■ 

(THs house and those green fields) for all that woe* 
There are her books, her writing on the page ; 

In those choked beds she made the flowers grow* 
Most desolate it is, the rain is pouriiig, 

The trees all toss and drip and scatter evil, 

The floods are out, the waterfall is roaring, 

The bar is mad with many a leaping devil. 

And in this house the wind goes whining wild, ' 
The door blows open, till I think to see 
That delicate sweet woman, like a child, 

Standing with great dark stag's eyes w-afcching me ; 
Watching as though her sorrow might make plain 
(Had I but wit) the meaning of such paiiu 


I wonder if she sang in this old room* 

Ah, never I. No ; they teii me that she stood 
For hours together staring into gloom 
Out of the prison bars of flesh and blood* 

So, when the ninth wave drowned her, haply she 
Wakened, with merging senses, till she blent 
Into the joy and colour of the sea, 

One with the purpose of the element* 

And there, pernaps, she cannot feel the woe 
Passed in this rotting house, but runs like light 
Over the billows where the clippers go, 

One with the blue sea's pureness of delight ; 
LaupMn^s perhaps, at^that old woe of hers 
Chained in the cage with felbw-piisoneis. 
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He died in that lone cottage nearthe sea.^ 
la the grey morning when the tide was, tiiming 
The wards" of life sllpt back aB.d' set him free 
From cares of meat and dress^^ from |oys and yearniiig™ 
Then like an old man gathering strength, he strayed 
Over the beach, and strength came into him., 

Beauty that never threatened nor betrayed, ; 

Made bright the eyes that sorrow had made diia r 
So that upon that stretch of barren .sand 
He knew Ws dreams ; he saw her beauty mii 
With Sorrowful Beauty, laughing, hand in haiicl | 

He heard the trumpets blow in Avalon* 

He saw the golden statue stretching- down . , 

The wreath, for him, of roses, in a crown. 


They say that as her husband la^r a-dying 
He clamoured for a chain to beat the hound. 
They say that all the garden rang with crying 
That came out of the air, out of the ground, 
Out of the waste that was Ms soul, may be. 

Out of the running wolf**iiiound of Ms soul, 

That had been kennelled in and now broke free 
Out to the moors where stags go, past control* 
All through liis life his will had kennelled him ; 
Now he was free, and with a hackling fell 
He snarled out of the body to the dim, 

To run the spirits with the hounds of hell | 

To run forever at the quarry gone, 

The uncaught thing a little further on. 


So, one by one, Time took them to Ms keeping, 
Those broken lanterns that had held his fire ; 

Dust went to dust, and flesh had time for sleeping, 
And ioul the stag escaped the hound desire. 

And now, perhaps, the memory of their hate 
Has passed from them, and they are friends again, 
Laughing at all the trouble of this state 
Where men and women work each other psia. 
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And in the wind that 'mns along the flen 
Besting at cottage, doors, they., may, go .hy^, 
-Exulting now, and helping sorrowing .men „ 

To do some little good before they die. ^ 

For from these plooghed-np souls the spirit b.rii3gs 
Harvest at last, a,nd sweet from bitter things.,; 


■ ■ THE LBmilNGS 

Once ia a hundred years the Lemmings come 
Westward, in search of food, over t.he s.iiow ; 

Westward until the salt sea drowns them dumb ; 
Westward, till all are drowned, those Lemmings go. 

Once, it is thought, there was a westward land 

(Now' drowned) where there was food for those starvei 

And memory of the place has burnt its brand 
In the little brains of all the Lemming kings. 

Perhaps, long since, there was a land beyond 
Westward from death, some city, some calm {:;>lace 
Where one could taste God^s quiet and be fond 
With the little beauty of a human face ; 

But now the land is drowned. Yet still we press 
Westward, in search, to death, to iiotliingiifss. 


FORGET 

Foeoet ail these, the barren fool in power, 
The madman in command, the Jealous O, 

The bitter world biting its bitter hour, 

The cruel now, the happy long ago. 

Forget all these, for, though they truly hurt, 
Even to the soul, they are not lasting things : 
Men are no gods ; we tread the city dirt, 

But in our souls we can be queens and Mng«. 


FORGET 
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And I, 0 Beauty, O divine white wonder, 

On whom my dull eyes, blind to ail else, peer, 

Have yon for peace, that not the whole war’s thonder 
Nor the world’s wreck, can threat or take from here. 


So you remain, though all man’s passionate seas 
Eoar their blind tides, I can forget ail these.. 


ON' GROWING OLD 


Be with me, Beauty, for the fire is dying ; 

My dog and I are old, too old for roving. 

Man, whose young passion sets the spindrift flying, 
Is soon too lame to march, too cold for loving. 
'I''take the' book and gather to the fire, 

Turning old yellow leaves ; minute by minute 
The clock ticks to my heart. A withered wire. 
Moves a thin ghost of music in the spinet, 

I cannot sail your seas, I cannot wander 

Your cornland, nor your hiii-iand, nor your '^'alleys 

Ever again, nor share the battle yonder 

Where the young knight the broken squadron rallies, 

Only stay quiet while my mind remembers 

The beauty of fire from the beauty of embers. 


Beauty, have pity ! for the strong have power, 
The rich their wealth, the beautiful their grace, 
Summer of man its sunlight and its flower, 
Spring-time of man all April in a face. 

Only, as in the jostling in the Strand, 

Where the mob thrusts or loiters or is loud, 

The beggar with the saucer in his hand 
Asks only a penny from the passing cro'wd, 

So, from this glittering world with all its fashion, 
Its fire, and play of men, its stir, its march, 

Let me have wisdom. Beauty, wisdom and passion. 
Bread to the soul, rain where the summers parch. 
Give me but these, and, though the darkness close 
Even the night will blossom as the rose. 
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Give me a light that I ma}' see her. 

Give me a grace that I may be her, 

Give me a clue that I may find her 
Whose beauty shows the brain behind her. 
Stars and women and running rivers, 

And sunny water where a shadow shivers, 

, And the little brooks that lift the grasses, 
And April flowers are where she passes. 

And all things good and all things kind ' 
Are glimmerings coming from her mind, 
And in the may a blackbird sings 
Against her very hearts springs. 





A N before tlie race talked logethcr, 

/ \ ^ lovers, in the raild March weatlier^ 

Charies Cothill and the goMen lady, Em. 

Beautiful E2iglaii£l''s hands had fashioned ihem. 

He was from SleinSj that manor up the Lithe. 
Riding the Downs had made his foody blltiie ; 
Stalwart lie w&s^ and springy, hardened, -jwift. 

Able for perfect speed perfect thrift, 

Man to the sore 3fet moving like a iad. 

Dark hocest eyes with menj gasse he liaeh 
A iae irm mouth, and wind-tan on his skin* 

He was to ride, and ready -to begin. 

He was to ride Right Royal, his own horse, 
la the liiglish "'Chasers’ Cup on Compton Course* 
tJncier tlie'piile coat reaching to Ms spurs 
One saw’ iiis colours, which were also hers, 

■Narrow alterimte bars of blue and white, 

Bine as the speed weiFs eye and silver bright c 

What with hard work and waiting for the race, 
Trouble and strain were marked upon his face ; 

Men woiiid have said that something worried Mm. 

She was a golden lady, dainty, trim, 

As like the love time as laburnum blossom. 

Mirth, truth and goodness harboured in her bosom 
Pure colour and pure contour and pure grace 
Made the sweet marvel of her singing face ; 
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: She, was the very Bfay-time tliat 'CdiBes :iii , 

; ' When hawthorns bud and nigiitingaies 'begin, '. , ,, 

.'To see her tread the' red-tippt daisies white 
. In the green fields all golden with delight,' 

'Was to believe Queen Venus come agaiiii 
;' ;^^.She was as dear as sunshine after rain ; , 

, Such loveliness this golden lady had. 

: '.'■ 'All lovely, things and pure things , m,ade .her glad, 
"''But .most she 'loved' the things, 'her 'lover lo'ved^ „' 

, ,:,The '.windy Downlands where the kestrels .roved:, ,' 
ThC 'Sea of grasses that the wind runs over , 

Where blimdering beetles drunken from the clover ,, 
' .Stumble about the startled passer-by. ' " ' 

: There on the great grass underneath the sky 
-She lo'ved to ride with ....him for hours o'li, hours, 

. Sme!ii.ag the seasoned grass -and those small lowers, 
Milkwo.rts and thymes, that grow upon, the Downs. 

. There, from a, chalk edge they would see the towns; 
Smoke above trees, by .day, or spires of .churches , 

' Gleaming with, swinging .wind-cocks on t'lieir perches, 

, Or vdndbws . flashing in the ' light, or tra'ins , . ■ ' 

, .B.uiTowing below ..white smoke across the plains. 

... By night, ,, the darkness of the valley set 
With scattered lights to where the lidges met 
■ .. And,. three great glares making.the heaven, dun, , ,, 

,' ' Oxford and Wallingford and Abingdon', y .'. 

';‘*"Dea,rj 'in an hour,-* 'said Charles, the race hegiaSt,,,:, 
Before I ,;sta.rt I must confess my sins. ,, ■ ' 

'v',For..,' I,,'li.a've.';sinned, and now it troubles me.” . 

I saw that you were'. sad,” said Emily. 

;:,^ '.-,.B,e,,ibre ■^I,yspea'k^ ,“T must premise* 

You 'Were not .here' to. help me. to be .wise,;; 'y , - 

And something happened, difficult to tell ; 

Even if I sinned, l feel I acted well, 

From inspiration, mad, as that may seem* 

Just at the grey of da^wn I had a dream. 


It was the strangest dream I ever had. 

It was the dream that drove me to be mad* 
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I dreamed I stood upon the race-course here,. ■ 
Watching a Minding rainstorm blowing clear, 

And as it Mew sway, I said aloud,. 

‘ That rain will make soft going on the ploughed/ 
And instantly I saw the whole great course, 

The grass, the brooks, the fences toppt with gorse 
Gleam in the sun ; and all the ploughland slioae; 
Blue, like a marsh, though now the rain had gone, 
And in mj dream I said, ‘ That plough will be .. 
Terrible work for some, but not tor me. 

Not for Might Royal/ , 

And a voice said, * No, 

Not for Right Royal/ 

And 1 looked, and, .lo I 

There was Right Royal, speaking,, at my side. 

The horse’s very self, and yet Ms hide 
'Was iike,: what shall I say ? like pearl on fire, 

A: white soft glow of biirning that did twire 
Like soft white-heat wit.h every breath he drew, 

A glow, with utter brightaess running through ; 
■Most splendid, though I cannot make see. 

His great "Crest glittered as he looked at me 
Criniered with spitting sparks ; he stamped the gr< 
All cock and fire, trembling like a. hound, . 

And glad of me, and eager to declare ■ 

..His horse’s mind. 

And I ims made aware 
That, being a horse, his mind could only say 
Few things to me. He said, ‘ It is my day, ■ 

My day, to-day ,* I shall not have another/ 

And as he spoke he seemed a younger brother 
Most near, and yet a iiorse, and then he grinned 
And tossed Ms crest and crinier to the wind, 

And looked down to the Water with an eye 
Ai! fire of soul to gallop dreadfully. - : 

AH this was strange, but then a stranger thing 
Came afterwards. I woke all shivering ' ■ ■ ' ■ 

With wonder and excitement, yet with dread 
Lest the dream meant that Royal should be dead, 



Lest he had died mud come to tell me 
I hiimed out ; no need to inirry^ tliongh i 
Tfie’re lie was shining like a morning star, 

Mow hark. Yon know how cold his roaiuiers 
Never a wiiinnjr for Ms dearest friencL, 

To-daj ke heard iiie-^at the eonrlyard end. 

He “.eft his breakfast with a shattering eallj 
View Halloo^ and* sivinging in his 2;tail 
Rar up to nuzzle me vrith signs of Joy. 
li staggered Harding. and the stable-boy, 

And Ha-^ding said, ^ What*s come to him ? 

He s'anst have had a dream he beat the oao/' 


Sow that’ was strange ; and, what as mk„ 

A know he tried .to mj those words of 
It f-s oiy day * ; and Harding fersed to me ; 

* It is ids day to-da^^, that's pkls to see." 

Right Hoyai mmkd at me os he s^43ice« 

That staggered me* I felt that ! :iiaoak^ zboim. 

It came so pat upon my unsaid thougluo 
1 asked him what he meant. 

He hiiswfTtd,, ' I\;;ughl 
It only came into my head to say. 
riut there it Is. To-di-w’s iligiit IlovsP:f- diav. ' 


That was the dream, I eaonot pnf thf-j /.;ioy 
With wliich ii illied my bjing ia‘a stmy. 

Xo one can tell a dream. 

Mow to eoafes-:^. 

The cireaiTi made daily life a ot3thiEgne53, 
Mertdy a mould whiefi wMte4iol !>eaur.^ lid- 
Pure from some source of passionate |rys 
And being iooded with my vision thus," 
Certain of winnings puffed" and gloric^iis, 
Walking upon tMs earth-top like m king, 

My Judgment went. I did a foolish thing, 

I backed myself to win with all I Imcl 


How that it "s done I see that it was mad 
But still, I had to do it, feeling so. 
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She« The thing is dones and being done* must be. 
Yon. cannot hedge. Would yon bad talked mdtii n 
Before yon plunged. But therCj the thing Is done, 


He« Do not exaggerate the .risks I riin>: 
Right Royal was a bad horse' in the , past, 
A rogiie^ a curs but he is cured at last ; 
For I was right, his former owner wrong. 
He is a game good ’chaser, going strong. 
Me and lucky itai may pull me thro i 


She. O grant they may ; 'but think what’s racing 
Think for a iiioment .what' his chances are ' 

Against Sir Lopez, Soyiand, Kubbadafe ■ 


He. She ®s scfateaed. The rest are giving sac 
Unless the SeM hides something quite uiiknow 
I stand a chance. The going favours me, 

“fhe p'fougbiaiid will fee boglaad eertalaly, 

After this rain. If Moya! keeps his nerve,. '■ 
if no one caaiioiis me at jump or swerve, ■ : 

I stand a chanee. And though I dread to fail 
This passliinate dream that drives me like a ss 
Suns in my bicod, and cries, that I shall win. 


dsE, Pleaise Ifeavea you may ; but now (for 
Again tie horrors that I eaanot tell . 

Horrore tiiat made my childhood such a hell, 
Wateliiag my Father near the gambler’s grave 
'.^tep after step, yet impotent to save. 

You do not know, I never let you know. 

The horror of those days of long ago 
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Fof weeks before each meeting, I would see 
Horrible horses looking- down on me^ 
laughing and saying,. ‘ W-e shall beat your Father/ 
Then when the meetings came I used to gather , ' 
Close up to .Mother, '.and we used to^ pray, 
v," 0 God, for Christ’s sake, let him win ,to-day/ , 
..And then we had to watch for. his .return, 

Craning our necks to see if we could team, 

Before he entered, 'what the week had been*' 

Now I shall look on such another scene , 

Of waiting on the race-chance. For to-day, . 
Just as I did with Father, I shall say, 

! Yes,, hell be beaten by a head, or break 
A stiiTup leather- at the wall, or take . 

The brook too slow, and, then, all will, be -lost/ 

in mind, I saw the Winning Post, 

The Straight, and all the horses’ glimmering formi 
Siishing between -the railings’ yeliiiig swarms, ■ 

My Father’s colours -leading. Everyday, 

Closing my e3^es, I saw them die a'way, 

In, the last, strides, and lose, lose hj a neck, ' 

Lose by an inch, .but lose, ,aiid bring the WTeck . " ' ■ 

A day’s march nearer. Now begins again 
The agony of waiting, for the pain. 

The agony „of watching ruin com,€ ' 

Out of man’s dreams to overwhelm a home. 

Go now, my dear. Before the race is due 
Well meet again, and then I’ll speak with you* 


In a race-course box behind the Stand 
Right Royal shone from a strapper’s handt 
A big dark bay with a restless tread, 
Fetlock deep in a wheat-straw bed ; 

A noble horse of a nervy Mood, 

By O Mon Roi out of Rectitude. 

Something quick in his eye and ear 
Gave a hint that he might be queer. 
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In. front, he was , all ,, to a ■ horseman’s mind' ; 

Some thought him a trifle light behind.. 

By two good' points might his rank be known, „• , 
A beautiful head and a Jumping Bone. 

He had been the hope of Sir' Button Budd, 

Who , bred' 'him there at the .Fletehings stud, 

But the Fletehings jockey had flogged him cold 
In a narrow thing as a two-year-old. 

After that, with his sulks and swerves, 

■Dread of the crowd and fits of nerves, 

Like a wastrel bee who makes no honey, 

He had hardly earned his entry money. 

Liking him still, though he failed at racing, 

Sir Button trained him for steeple-chasing. 

He jumped like a stag, but his,, heart was cowed ; ■ 
Nothing would make him face the crowd. 

When he reached the Straight where the crowds began 
He would make no effort for any mao. 

Sir Button sold him, Charles Got hill bought Mm, 

Rode him to hounds and soothed and taught him* 
After two years’ care Charles felt asS'ii red 
That his horse’s broken heart- was cured, 

And the jangled nerves in tune again. ■ 

And now, as proud as a King of Spain, ' 

He .moved In Ms box with a restless tread, , 

His eyes like sparks'in his lovely ^ head, , , , ' 

Ready to run between the roar 

Of the stands that face the Straight once more ; 

Ready to race, though blown, though beat, 

As long as hia will could lift his feet ; 

Ready to burst his heart to pass 

Each gasping horse in that street of grass, 

John Harding said to his stable-boy : 

Would looks were deeds, for he looks a joy. 

He ’s come on well in the last ten days.” 

The horse looked up at the note of praise, 
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He fixed his eye upon Harding's eye, 

Then he put all thought of Harding by, 

Then bis ears went back and he clipf^cd all ck%v 
The manger^s well where his oats had been* 

John Harding walked to the stable-yard. 

His brow was worried with thinking hard. 

He thoughts ‘‘ His sire was a J3erby wmuzr, 

His legs are steel, and he loves his di-iner, 

And yet of old, when they made liiro raee^ 

He sulked or funked like a real disgrace : 

Now for man or horse,. I say, it 's plain. 

That what once he’s been, he’ll be agai:i« 

For all his looks, FI! take my oath 
That horse is a cur, and slack as sloth* 
lie’ll funk at a great big field like this, 
xind^the lad won’t cure that sloth of his* 

He stands no chance, and yet Bimgay says 
He ’s been backed ail morning a hundred wayg 
He was twenty to one last night, b}' ilesven : 
Twenty to one, and" now he’s seven* 

Well, one of these fools wdiom fortune loves 
Has made up his mind to go for the gloves ; 

But here *s Dick Cappell to bring me new^.” 

Dick Cappell came from a London Mew^s* 

His Qeshless face was a stretcht skin sheath 
For the narrow pear of the skull beneath. 

He had cold blue eyes, and a mouth like a slit, 
With yellow teeth sticking out from it* 

There was no red blood in his lips or skin, 

He’d a sinister, hard, sharp soul within* 

Perhaps, the thing that he most enjoyed 
Was being rude when he felt annoyed. 

He sucked his cane, he nodded to John, 

He asked, ** What ’s brought your lambkin on f ” 

John said, I had meant to ask of you 

Who ’s backing him, Dick ; I hoped you knew*” 
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Diek saicij Pill Stewart has placed the money* 

I don^'t know whose.*® 

John, said, That ’s 

” Whj^fuBoy f ” said Diek-i- but John said naugM | 
He locked at the horse’s kgs and thought. 

Yet at last he said,.-* It beats me- clean,. 

But whoever he Is, he' must' Be green, ^ ■ ■ ■ ' 

There are eight in this could give him a stone, 

And twelve should beat Mm on form alone. 

The lad can ride, but it ’s more than riding 
That %fsE give the bay and the gre}’ a hiding*'® 

3ick sucked hk cane and looked at the horse' 

With Nothing ts certain. on 'Compton Course, 

He looks a peadi. Have you tried him Mgii ? ” . 

John said, You know him as well as. I ; 

Wlmt he has done and whaf he can do, 

lie *s been ridden to hounds this year or two, ,■ 

When last he^ was raced, lie made the mDiiing 
For a stable eompardon twice at SuBning. ■ , 

He was placed, bad third, in the 'Blowbiiry Cup 
And second at: Ttnv with Kingston up. 

He sulked at Folkestone-^ he funked at Speen, 
lie baulked at the ditch at .Hampton Greem 
Nick Kingston thought him a slug ...and cur, .. 

^ You must cut his heart out to make M.m stlr/“' 

But his legs are iron ; he’s fine and fit,” 

Dick safdj Maybe ; but he’s got no grit, 

¥Fitli to-day’s big field, on a course like this. 

He w:HI come to grief with that funk of iiis* 

Well, it queer, to me, that they’ve brought Mm oa. 
It’s Kubbadar’s race. Good morning, John,” 

When Dick had gone from the stable-yard, 

John wrote a riote on a racing card. 

He said, Since Stewart has placed the com., 

It ’s Mr* Cothil! he got it from.’ 

Now why should that nice young man go Mint! 

And back his horse ? Has 'he lost Ms mind f 

Such a nice 'young fellow, so civil-spoken, 

SlioiiM have more sense than to get him brokcae 
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For broken .hell. be as, sure as eggs: ■ 

If he puts his money on horses^^ legs. 

And to trust to this, who ’s a nice old tiling® 

But can no more win than a^cow can sing. 

Well, they say that wisdom is dearly bought, 

A world of pain' for a want of thought ; 

. : But why ■ slio.uM he back ■ what stands no chances ; ' 

No more than the. Rowley 'Mile *s in France ? 

Why didn't he talk of it' first, with me ? 

■Well, Lord, we trainers can let it be,. 

Why can't these owners abstain the same f 
It cant be aught but a losing game* 

He'll finish , ninth ; he’ll be forced to sell 
His horse, Ms stud, and his home, as well,; ; 

Hell, lose Ms lady, -and all for — 

A daft belief- in that .horse of Ills. 

It 's iiotlii.Qg to me, a. man might say. 

That a rich young fool should be cast away. 

Though what he does with his own, in fiiie, ■ . 

is certainly 110 concern ■ of mine. 

Fm paid -to see that his horse is fit, 

I can't engage’ for as owmer's wdt. 

For the heaii of a irian maj/ love his brotfier. 

But who, can be wise to save another t 
Souls are our own to save from burning. 

We must all learn how% and pay for fuarnhig. 

And now', by the dock, that bell tliat went 
Was the Saddling Bell for the first event. 

Since the time comes dose, it will, Uivt sr»me swearing 
If we get beforehand, and start preparing/® 


The roads W’ere filled %Tith a drifting erowth 
Many mouth-organs droned aloud, 

A couple of lads in scarlet hats, 

Yellow trousers and purple spats, 

their banjos, wearily eyeing 
Passing brakes full of sportsmen Hi-ing, 
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Then with a long horn' blowing a glory ' 

Came the four-in-hand of the. yoimg Lord Tory^ , , 
The young Lord’s eyes, on Ms leaders’ ears 
And the blood-like team going by to cheers. 

Then in a brake came cheerers and hooters 
Peppering folk from tin peashooters ■ 

The* Green Man’s Friendly in bright mauve caps 
Followed fast in the Green Man’s trapsh 
The crowd made way for the traps to pass^ ' 

Then a drum beat op with a blitre of brass,. 
Medical students smart as paint ■ 

" Sang gay songs of a sad complaint. ■ 

A wolf-eyed man who carried a kipe 
W'histled as shrill as a man could pipe, 

Then paused and grinned with his gaps .of teeth, 
.Cr3dn.g, Here’s your colours for Compto.ri Heathv 
: 'AH the colours of all the. starters, 

For gentlemen’s ties and ladies’ garters ; 

.Here you have them, penny a pin, 

Buy your colours and see them v/in. 

Here you have them, the favourites’ own, 

Sir Lopez’ colours, the. blue- white roan, 

For all the races and what’ll win ’em. 

Real jockey’s silk :with a pin to ..pin ’em.” .. 

Oi.it of Ms kipe he sold to.- many 
Bright silk buttons and charged a penny. ■ 

A bookie walked vfith his clerk beside him, 

His stool on his shoulders seemed to ride 
His ’white top- hat bore a sign which ran 
Your old pal Bimkie the working maiid’ 

His clothes w^ere a cheek of three-inch squares, 

“ Bright browm and fawn with the pearls in pairs.” 
Double pearl buttons ran down the side, 

The knees w'ere tight' and the ankles wide. 

A bright, thick chain made of discs of tin 
Secured a board from Ms waist to chin. 

The men in tlie brakes that passed at trot 
Read “ First past Post ” and ‘‘ Rim or Not.” 

The bookie’s face was an angry red. 

His eyes seemed rolling inside, Ms head. 
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His clerk was a lean man, secret, spare® _ 

WItli thin lips knowing and damp black hair* 

A^bis! biack bag mncli weathered 
JliLfig ro'und iiis neck by - a leathered 

linked dancers singing a soiig^ . 

Bowed and kicked as they danced a.ior'%. 

Tac- middleman threst sad pnlkn' c-'d r.qje»;Kec. 

A concertina to tunes that pleass^f 
Afiei tiiesK, honking, with Key, I'tcy, 

Came drlYers thnssting to clew the w.:iy, 

DriTcrs vexed by the concertina, 

Ss’idng “■ Ci'O, bury that d — d iiyeaa. 

Diivers dusty with wi-nd-red faces 
Le'sssing out of their driving-places. 

The daticers mocked thein and cabec ticni '.laraei 5 
“ Look at our butkr,” “ Drive cn, lames.” 

The cars drove past end the dust rose sit;’:,, 

Liille bov8 chased them yelling with IhUghter, 
Clsojbering on them when they slo'ved 
For a dirty ride down a perch of road 

Ji dsrk green ear Hth a smart dmb iird.'.: 

Fapsed with ft stately pair rpel;i:i!i/;- ; 

TecAng walkers staiiding aside 

Saw Soyland’s owner pass withp-.b bvicr, 

Young *Sir Eustace, biting his hp. 

Pressing his chin with his finger-tiu. 

Nerves "on edge, as he could not eh-vr.,,e, 

Fror' thought of the facts he stood to i- 
I-Iii. iady, a”’ beauty whom thoiight made -oale, 
Pi-oycd’from fear that the horse ’■'h'h*. f.*.! 

A bnahi brass rod on the motor’s bai.aet 
Carried her husband’s colours on it. 

Scarlet, spots on a field of cream ; 

She stared ahead in a kind of dresiri. 

Tiieii came cabs from the railway stations, 
Carrying men from all tire nations, 

Olive-skinned French with clipped niousraebes, 
Almond-eved like Paris apaches. 

Rosy French with their faces shining 
From joy of living and love of dining. 
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Silent Spaniards, merry Itaiiaas,' 

Nobles, commoners, saints, rapseallions ; ■ 

Eussians tense with the quest of tmth • 

TIi&t maddens matiiiood and saddens youth ;■ 
Learned Norwegians hale and limber, 
llrowa from the barques new in witli timber^ , 
Oregon men of £x feet, seven . 

With backs from Atlas' and hearts from HeaT/en. 
Orleans Creoles, ready for duels, ■ 

Their delicate ears vdtli scarlet Jewels, 

silk lisodkercMefs round their throats. 

In irom sea with the cotton boats. 

Portuguese and Brazilianos, ' 

Men from the moimtains, men from the Llanos,, 
Men from the Pampas, men from the Sierras, 

.Men from the mines of the Cordilleras, 

,Men from, the flats of the tropic mud^ 

Where the butterfly glints his mail with blood ; 
.Men .from the pass where day by day ■ 

Tht Slinks lieat scales the rocks aw^ay ; 

from the hills where night by night 
Tlie sheep-bells give the heart delight ; 

Indians, Lascars and Bengalese, 

Greeks from the niainiland, Greeks from the seas j 
Ai! kinds of bodies, all kinds of faces, 

All w&e coming to see’ the races, 

Coming to see Sir Lopez nm 

And watch the English Iiaving their fua* 

The Cuiib boxer from Hispaniola 
8 rose in liis tilted bowler ; 

He drove a ear with a yellow pane!, 

He went Ml speed and he droVe a channeL 

The:, dog-esils and traps and wagons 
Wth bam'|;-ers of lunches, pies and flagons^ 

Buekn fruru ally and flash young bloods 
With vestii cut saucy to show their studs, 
Hawbuck Towier and Spicey Random 
Tooled in style in a rakish tandem. 

Blood Bick Haggit and Bertie Askins 
Had dancers® skirts on their horses® gaskiini ; 
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Crasli Pete Saounce mth that girl of Dowser’# 

Drove a horse that -was wearing trousers ; 

The waggonette from The Old Pier: Head' 

Drove to the tune “ My Monkey ’s Deaci” 

The costermongers as smart as sparroirs 
Brought their wives in their donkey barrows. 

The clean-legged donkeys, clever and euxiniBg, ^ 

Their ears, cocked forward, their neat feet running, 
Their carts and harness flapping with flags, 

Were bright as heralds and proud as stags. 

And there in pride in the flapping banners 
Were the, costers’, selves in blue bandaiiiiaSs 
And the costers’ wives in feathers cioiiiig, 

And their sons, with their sweet moiitli-organs skirling, 

And from midst of the road to the roadside shifting 
The crowd of the world on foot went driftingj 
Standing aside on the trodden grass 
To chaff as they let the traffic pass. 

Then back they flooded, singing and cheering, 
Plodding forward and disappearing* 

Up to the course to take their places, 

To lunch and gamble and see tlie races. 

The great Grand Stand, made grey by the weather, 
Flaunted colours that tugged their tether ; 

Tier upon tier the wooden seats 

Were packed as Ml as the London streets 

When the King and Queen go by in state. 

Click, click, clack, went the turnstile gate ; 

The orange-sellers cried Fat and fine 
Seville oranges, sweet, like wine : 

Tw'opence apiece, all Juice, all juice.” 

The pea and the thimble caught their goose. 

Two white-faced lurchers, not over-clean, 

Urged the passers to ‘‘ spot the queen,” 

They flicked three cards that the ivorid might choose, 
They cried All prizes. You cannot lose. 

Come, pick the^ lady, ' - Only a shilling.” 

■One of their friends cried out, “ Fm willing,” 
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Be ^'“ picked ' the lady and took his pay, ' 

And he cried, 'Mt*s giving money away/® 

Men came yelling Cards of the races ; 

Men hawked matches and stnds and laces ; 
Gipsy- women in. green shawls dizened. ■ ' 
Read' girls* fortunes , with eyes that glistened | 
Negro minstrels on banjoes strumming 
Sang at the stiles to people coming. 

Like glistening beetles clustered close, 

Pie myriad motors parked in rows, ^ ^ , 
fee bonnets flashed, and the brass did clink, 
As the drivers poured .their motors drink. 

The March w-ind blew the smell of the crowd 
All men there seemed crying aloud, 

But over the noise a louder roar . 

■ Broke, as the wave that bursts on shore 
Drowns the roar of the wave that comes. 

So this roar rose on the lesser hums, _ 

I back the Field. I back the Field/* 

Man who lives under sentence sealed,. 
Tragical man, who has but breath 

■ For few brief years ' as he- goes to death, ■ 
Tragical man by strange winds blown ■ : 

To live in crowds ere he die alone, 

Came in fiis joviai tlioiisands-. massing 

To see Life moving and .beauty -passing. 

They sucked their fruit in the wooden tiers 
And flung the ski.ns at the passers* ears ; 
Drumming their heels on - the planks below, 
They sang of Dolly of Idaho. 

Past, like a flash, the. first-' race went. 

.The .time drew by .to the great .event,,,. 


At a quarter to three the big bell pealed i 
fee horses trooped to the Saddling Field. 
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Covered ia -.clothings liorse aad mare 
.'. Pricked their ears at the people there ; 

Some showed devih a-ad some, composme^ 

' 'As they trod' their way to the great eselosore. , 

Whea the clock struck three and. the meii oak, 

Charle? Cothill shook j though hh l^ear'': otrut. 

The thought of his bets, so gaily 

Seemed a stone the more when he sal aad vr.-::;!!:*'-;. 

As he swung in the scales and nursed hia r^wldhi 
It seemed to him that his brains would addle :: 

For aow that the plunger reached the brisik 
. The risk was more than he liked to taiak. 

in ten more minutes his future life, 

His hopes of home with his chosen wrfe, 

Would all depend on a doubtfii! horse 
In a crowded field over Compton Coiirjta 

He had backed Right Royal for all he 
At thought of Ms want of sense he groa'iitd., 

'' All for a dream of the night,*" he ihoiight* 

He w^as right for weight at eleven naagiit« 

Then Sm*s sweet face rose up in Ms bnui’i^ 

He cursed his wdil that had dealt her puia t 
To hurl: sweet Emmy and lose her love 
Was madmaB'r?^ folly'^ by ali above* 

He saw too well as he crossed the yard 
That hiii ma-dmaiTs plunge had borne he? ir.i?d, 

To wring sweet Em like her driinkea faiher, 
rd fail at the Pitch and end it rather* 

Oh, I hope, hope, hope, that her golden heart 
Will give me a word before I start* 

If I thought our should have come to wrecks 
f d puil Right Royal and break my neck, 

And Monkery’s shoe might kick my brains out. 

That my own heart’s blood might wash my stains out* 
But even if Emmy, my sweet, forgive 
fm a ruined man, so I need not live, 
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|?OT IVe backed my horse, with- my all, by Beavea, 

To be firsi st a fiefd of thirty-seven, ' 

A -'id good Es he is, the dream ’s a he. . 

Ife pav ' m hcspe, bat to fall and die. 

A:' he ieft the room for the Saddling Padaock 
Hr, !«;«*. bed ™hite cs the fissh of .haddocK. 

Love, aii seeing, though painteo blind, 

Viakes TOsdom live in a woman’s mind. _ 

His Jove knew weil from her own heart s b-.eedsiug 
The word of help that her man was needing ; 

And there she stood with her eyes most hrigae, 

Heady to cheer her heart’s delight. 

She said, “ My darling, I feel so proiid 
To see you followed by ah the crowd ; 

4 be proud as I see you wm. 

’ i-rlit S.oyaj, Soylaad and Pcterkm _ 

;'^Vre' the ifires I pick^ iirstj gieconds 
Aiid oh, #;ow listeB to what I heard. ^ 

.hist now in the park Sir Norman Cooiaug ^ _ 

‘ Herding, now well Sight Royal s icoiciag. 
r'bcv’ve brought him on in the ring, they s&j/ 

‘'■dvi said. ‘ Sir Norman, to-day ’s his day. 

4 ,,t y*. .’’no’. ra’d, ' If i had a 

'd mil ii on yenrs, for he looks so spuiucy.' 

von see tba? the eisoerts think as you. 

S6V ' r--" or,n. own o^-, may your drea^r. corse -.re.', 
di i'xacw it will, EK I know it must ; 

have ,.11 rcy prayer and my Jove anci trust. 

one vhins? more that Sir Norman saio, 

•tlS of money has just been laid ^ ^ 

tlif rparc Gavotte ttiEt bo one knows* 

Iii:i mid, * Siie^s small, but, my word, me goes« 

Since slie bears no weight, if she oiilv Jiiiiips, 

Shell put these cracks to their ace of tnimps* _ * 

Blit/ he mild, * she slight for a course like this. 
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Co¥ered ia clotliingj horse aad oiare 
Pricked their ears at the people tlicre ; 

Some showed devil, and sorne, compGStire^ 

As they trod their way to the great enelosuie. 

Wliea the clock stmek three and the n i gu^- 

Chaxles Cotlil! shook, though hk heart 
The thought of Ms bets, so gaily hid, 

Sceiiued /Y stone the more when be sat a, 'id 

As lie sifiing in the scales and nurseri hk hh Idi * 

It seemed to him that his brains would udtf!e ; 

For now that the plunger reached Kie hruiL, 

^ The risk was more than he liked to thifik, 

in ten more minutes his fiitiip life, 

His houses of home with his chosen whh% 
lYoiiki all depend on a dcaibtfui horse 
la a crowded* Seld over Compton Coiixsf* 

He had backed Right Royal for all he o’/uorl. 

At thought of Ms want of sense lae groaned, 

""" Ail for a dream of the night/" he thooglrl. 

He was right for weight at eleven niuight, 

Then Ero’s sweet face rose up In Ws 
He cursed his will thiit had dealt her fs.bn 
To hurt sweet Emmy and lose her love 
Was madman’s folly by all above. 

He saw too w^ell as he crossed the 

That Ms madiruio’s plunge had borne hc-r iintd. 

** To wring sweet Em like her dmiiken 
rd fall at the Pitch and end it rather. 

Oh, I hope, hope, hope, that her golrlen lieart 
Will gi¥e me a word before I start. 

If I thought our love should have come to wreck, 

I’d piilJ Right Royal and break my Tieck^ 

And Monkery’s shoe might kick my bruins out, 

That my own heart’s blood might m’^ash my staiiis oml* 
But even if Emmy, my sweet, forgive, 

Fm a mined man, so I need not live, 
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acked my horse with my alh hj lleavea, 
> in a field of thirty-sevens 
9s he isj the dream ’s a He/* 

» feope^ ..biit to fall and die. 


ieft the room &r the Saddling Paddoci 
4red as white as the fiesh of haddock. 


riut Lover ct!! ^ceiXigs though painted blinds 
.'Viakcs ■"tdsdem live in a woman's miiiti. 

love knew well from her own heart's Meediniy 
The word of help that her man was needing ; 

And there she stood vdth her eyes most bright^ 
Bcfidv to her heart's delight. 


She salclj My darlings I feel so proud 
To see you followed by all the crowd ; 
..li'icl T |>e proud as I see you win. 


'■'jglit Ilc;yah Soylsad and Fetcrkin 
.’irc the three I pick* firsts seco-ndg third: 

Aiid oh, yiow listen to what I beards 
Just now in the park Sir Norman Cooking 
Saids ' Ha rdingg iiow well Eight Royal’s looking', 
''?'bc.‘f've broii^dit him on ia tlie ring, they sayt' 
Sir Homiaiij to-day ’s his day/ 

/ "id Six /kcmir; said. ' If I had a moiike^r 
! oui /: on tor he looks so spunky.' 


uio s'oe Uial tiK; experts tiimiiL as you. 

'!\cv\ Tjf o'iViig own. owEj may your dream come 
S V* I :iaow it: wllb as I know it must ; 

¥b:ir*. I.ui've rifi my prayer and my love and trust. 

Oil, one tiling more that Sir Norman said., 

' A lot of money has just been laid 
0» tlie mare Gavotte that no one knows/ 

He said, ' She 's small, but, my word, she goes* 
Since slie bears no weight, if she only jumps, 
Shell pul these cracks to their ace of trumps. 
But/ lie sftid, * she 's slight for a course like thk. 
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That all my ■ gossip, so there it is. 

.Dear, reckon the words I spoke nnspokens 
1 failed in love and my ' heart is broken. 

Yow I go to my place to blush with pride 
As the people talk' of how well you ride ; 

I mean to shout like a bosun’s mate ■ 

When I see you lead coming up the Straight, 

Now may ali God’s' help be with you, dear.” 

Welh bless you, 'Em, for your words of clieer* 

And now is the woodcock near the gin. ' 

G-ood-bje. 

' Now, Harding, we\i best l,)egiii.” 

At buckle and billet their fingers wrought, 

Till the sheets '-were home and the bowlines taut, 

As he knotted the reins and took his stand 
The horse’s soul came into his hand, 

And up from the -mouth that held the steel 
Came an innermost word, half thought, half feel, 

'' Bfy day to-day, O master, O master ; 

None shall jump cleaner, none shall go, faster* 

Gal! till you Mil -me, for ITI obey,' 

It ’s my day to-day,, it ’s .my .day to-dayA’ 

fa a second more he. had found his seat, 

A nd the standers-by jumped clear of feet, 

For the big dark bay all fire and fettle 
Had Ms blood IB .a 'dance --to show his mettle, 

Charles soothed him. down till his tricks were gone ; 
Then he leaned for a final word from John, 

John 'Harding’s face was alert and griiri, 

From under his hand he talked to him. 

“ it ’s none of my business, sir,” he said, 

What you stand to win or the bets you’ve made, 
But the rumour goes that you’ve backed your horse® 

Now you need no telling of Compton Course. 

It ’s a dangerous course at the best of times, 

But on days like this some jumps are crimes ; 

With a field like 'this,, nigh forty starting, 

After one time round it’ll need re-chartingt 
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Now think it a hunt, the first time round ; 

Don't ' think . too ■ much about losing ground,, 

Lie out of your ground, for sure as trumps 
Therell be people 'killed in the first three jumps* 
The second time round, pipe hands for boarding, 
You can see what’s doing and act according. 


Now your horse is a slug and a, sulker too. 

Your , way mdth the horse I leave to you ; 

But, ■ sir, you watch for these Jokers’ tricks 
And watch that devil on number Six ; 

There ’s nothing he likes like playing it low, ^ 
What a horse mayn’t like or a man mayn’t ki:io‘ 
And what they love when they race a toff 
Is to flurry his horse at taking off. - 
The 'wa^^s, of the crook are hard to learn. 


'Now watch that fence at the outer turn | 

It looks so slight but it’s highly like 

That it ’s killed more men than the Dyers’ Dyke. 

It ’s down in a dip and you turn to take ■ it, 

And men in a bunch, just there, mistake it.- 
But well to the right, it ’s firmer .ground, ■ 

And the quick way there is the long ww round. 
In CarmibaFs, year, in Just' this w'eather, ■ 

There were .fi've came ..down at that fence "together 
I called it murder, not riding races. . : ■ 

You’ve iiotliing to fear from the other places^ 
Your horse can Jump. 

Now ril say no more, ' 
They say ^ you ’re on, as I said before. ■ . 

It *s none of my business, sir, but still 
I would like to say that I hope you will. 

Sir, I wish you luck. When we two next meet 
I hope to hear how you had them beat.” 


Charles Cotliill nodded with, “ Thank you. 
Well try ; arid, oh, you’re a thousand on, 


He heard John’s thanks, but knew at a glance 
That John was sure that he stood no chance. 
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He turned Right Royal, he drew deep breath 
• With the thought, “ Now for it ; a ntle .o 
-Now come, my beauty, for dear Em a s-as, ^ ^ 

And if eome you can’t, may our necks 0 o;h ijrea\. 

And there to bis .front, with their riders stoopiT:.g 
For the dual word, were the racers trcopiag. 

Out at the gate to cheers and b.ap.tcr 
They paced in pride to begin th-esr cante?. 

Muscatel with the big white star, _ 

The roac Red Ember, and Kubisauar, 

Kubbadar with his teeth bared ye!i;!vr 
- At the JDakkanese, Jus stable-fellow. 

Then Forward-Ho, then a chestnut weed, 

SkysatL slight, with a turn of speed. 

The neat Gavotte under black and coral, ^ 

Then the Mutineer, Lord Leybouroe’s soff - 
Natuna mincing, Syringa sidling, 

Stormalong fighting to break his bndliiig, ^ 
Thunderbolt dancing w’ith raw nerves quicsi;, 
Trying a savage at Bitter Dick, 

The Ranger (wnner three years before), 

Now old, but ready for one try more ; 

Hadrian ; Thankful ; the stable-crorues, 
Peterkinooks and Dear Adonis ; 

The flashing Rocket, with taking actior. ; 
Exception, backed by the Tencombe faciirn j 
Old Sir Francis and young King Tony, 

And gaunt Path Finder with great hips bony. 

At this, he rode through the open gate 
Into the course to try his fate. 

He heard a roar from a moving crowd ; 

Eight Royal kindled and cried aloud. 

. There was the course, stand, rail and pen, 

Peopled with seventy thousand men ; 

Seventy thousand faces staring, 

Carriages parked, a brass band blaring ; 

Over the stand the flags in billows 
Bent their poles like the wands of willows. 
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AH men there seemed trying to bawi, , 

Yet a few great voices topped. them all s 
I back the Field ! I back the Field 1 ” 

Eight Royal trembled with pride and squealed. 

Charles .Cothiii smiled with relief to, find ' 

This roaring crowd to his horse’s .mind* 

He passed the stand where his stoodi 
TIis nerve,s were tense to the multitude ; 

' His blood' beat hard .and his. eyes grew dim 
As*he knew that some were cheering him* 

^ Thenj as he turned, at his pace’s end 
There came a roar as when ■ floods . descend. 

All down the Straight from the crowded stands 
Came the yells of voices and clap of hands, 

For with bright bay beauty that shone like fianic 
The favourite horse, Sir Lopez, came. 

His beautiful hips and splendid shoulders 
And power of stride moved all beholders, 

Moved non-betters to try to bet 
On that favourite horse not beaten yet. 

With glory of power and speed he strode 
To a sea of cheering that moved and flowed 
.And followed and heaped .and burst like. storm . ■ 
From the joy of men in the perfect' form 
Cheers followed his path both sides the course. 

Charles Cothill sighed w^hen he saw that horse. 

The cheering died, then a burst of clapping. ' ■ 

Met Soyland’s coming all bright from strapping, 

A big dark brown who was booted thick 
Lest one of the jumps should make him click. 

He moved very big, he’d a head like a fiddle, 

He seemed all ends without any middle,: 

But ill as he looked, that outcast racer - 
Was a rare good horse and a perfect ’chaser. 

Then The Ghost came on, then Meringue, the bay. 
Then proud Grey Glory, the dapple-grey ; 
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The splendid grey brought a burst of cheers. 

ken Cimmeroon, who had tried fop'ears 

-And had thrice been placed and had once been fourth, 
Came trsdng again the proverb’s worth. 

Then again, like a wave as it runs a pier. 

On and on,' unbroken, there came a cheer 

As Monkery, black as a eolher-barp, 

Trod sidewavs, bickering, taking charge, ^ 
Cross-MoIin,'from the Bio wbury, followed, 

Luckv Shot skipped, Coranto waLowed, 

Then Counter- Vair, the declared-to-win, ^ 

Stable-fellow of Cross-Molin ; 

Culverin last, with Cannonade, 

Formed rearguard to the grand parade. 

.And now, as they turned to go to ^post. 

The Skysail calfishiy barged The Ghost, 

The Ghost lashed out with a bitter knock 
On the tender muscle of Skysail’s hock, 

And Skysail’s hope of that splendid hour 

Was cut off short like a summer flower. 

From the cantering crowd he limped apart 
Back to the Paddock and did not start. 

As they cantered down, Charles Cothili s niind 
■Was filled with joy that his horse went kind ; 

He showed no sulks, no sloth, no te&T, 

But leant on his rein and pricked his ear. 

They lined themselves at the Post to start, 

Charles took his place with a thumping heart. 

Excitement running in waves took hold, 

His teeth were chattered, his hands were cold 
His joy to be there was mixed with dread 
To be ’left at post when they shot ahead. 

The horses sparred as though drunk with wine. 

They bickered and snatched at taking line. 

Then a grey-haired man with a hawk-iike face 
Read from a list each rider’s place. 

Sitting astride his pommely hack, 

He ordered them up or sent them back 5 
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He bade them' beed' tMt they: jump their nagf 
Over every: lump, between the. flags. 

Here Eubbadarj : who , was pulling double^. 

'Went sideways^, kieking and raising trouble, 

Monkery seconded.^, kicking and biting. 

Thunderbolt followed by. starting .fighting. 

The starter eyed them and gave the, order 
That the three wild, horses keep, the border, . 

With men. ■.to hold them to keep, them quiet. 

Boys' from , the stables stopped .their - riot. , 

Oil! of .the: line.to,:the,. edge of -the field 
The three wild biters 'and kickers wheeled ; 

Then the rest edged up and pawed and bickered, 
Reached at their reins and snatched and snickered, 
Flung white foam as they stamped their hate 
Of passionate blood compelled to wait. 

Then the starter shouted to Charles, Good heaveEi 
This isn’t a circus, you on Seven.*’ 

For Royal squirmed like a box of tricks 
And Coranto’s rider, the number Six, 

Cursed at Charles for a green young fool 
Who ought to be at a riding school* 

After a minute of swerves and shoving, 

A line like a half-mo'on started moving, 

Then Rocket and Soyland leaped to stride, 

To be pulled up short and wheeled to side. 

The? the trickier riders started thrusting. 

Judging the starter’s mind too trusting ; 

But the starter said, You know quite ^dearly 
That isn’t allowed ; though you’d like it dearly/* 

Then Cannonade made a sideways bolt 
That gave Exception an ugly jolt. 

Then the line, re-formed, broke all to pieces. 

Then the line re-forms, and the tumult ceases* 

Each man sits tense though Ms racer dances ; 

In a slow, Jerked walk the line advances. 


■% 
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An ri then in a flash, more felt than seen, 

The fiao shot down and the course showr-d f.Teeu, 
'And the line surged^ forwards and aL that glury 

Of speed was sweeping to make a stor}^ * 

One second before. Charles CothiU’s mind 

Pad been fllied with fear to be lett btiiiind, 

But now with a rush, as_ when hoiiDfls^^^w"- eoTer, 
The line broke up and his fear was over. 

4 oliniEier of bay behind The Ghost 
Showed Dear Adonis stiii there at post. 

Out to the left, a joy to his bacjjer, 

Kubbadsr led the held a cracker 
The thunder of horses, all fit and 
. £de the blood not care whether deatn -//ere eommg. 
A ehmmer of silks, blue, white, green, rsc, 

Flashed into his eye and went aiiead ; 

Then hoof-casts scattered, then rushuig .lorE'Ct- 
Passed at his side with all their forces,^ 

His blood leapt up but his mind said Ao, 

Steady, my darling, slow go slow, ^ 

In the first time round this nne s a tun,. 

The Turk’s Grave Fence made a line in froitt. 

Long vears before, when the race began, 

That first of the jumps had maiaicd a nun ; 

His horse, the Turk, had been killed and biii. 

TIict*©' tb,6 ditcli by liors6“h.oots , 

Ami ovef the poor Turk's bones at paee 
Now* ei^ery year, there goes the race. 

And many a man makes doctor s work 
At the fcliom-bouiid ditch that li;aes tl'ie 
And e¥cry man as he rides that course 
Thinks, there, of the Turk, that good old he 

The thick thorn-feuee stands fi¥e feet higli. 

With a ditch beyond tinseen by eye, ,, 

Which a horse must guess from his urgent nclft 
Pressing him there to jump it wider. 

And being so near both Stand and Po^t, 

Out of all the jumps men haunt it mosl| 




To ri 





Aaci tlierej witfe the crowd, and the undnlled i 
The oM liorse balks and the young horse swer* 
Arc! the good horse falls with the bad on lop 
i;ad beautiful boMhess comes to stop* 


Charles saw the rush of the leading black, 

And the forehands lift and the men sway b&edi 
H.’e steadied his horse, then with crash and eiy 
The top of tlic^ Turk’s Grave Fence went Syimi 

Round in a iash, refusing danger, 

Came the Liieky Shot right into Kanger ; 
Ranger swerving knocked Bitter Dick, 

Who blundered at it and leaped too quick ■ 
Then crash went bkckthorn as Bitter Dick fell 
Mleringue Junrped oa him and rolled as well 
ks Charles got o\^er he splashed the dirt 
Of the poor Turk®s grave on two men hurt* 


Right Royal Esnded. With cheers and laughtei 
Some horses passed him and some came after t 
A fine bromi" horse strode up beside him, 

!l was Thankful ninning with none to ride Mail 
Thankful’s rider, clizz}^^ and sick, 

Fijw in the miuf by Bitter Dick, 


In front wm the eufYing street of Course^ 
Iferred black the leaps iinsmashed by fio: 
A cioiid blew by and the sim shone bright. 
Shovdi:.!:! the guard-rails gleaming wMte« 
Lit’tle red that gusts blew tense, 
SlTzmned to the wind at each Mack fence. 


4rji smiting the turf to clods that scattered 
Was the rusli of tlie race, the thing that matte 
A tide of horses in. fury iowiag, 

Beauty of speed In glory going, 

Kiibbaciar puiling, romping 

Like a big black fox that had made his burst, 


A.!id away and away and away they went, 
A visible song of what life meant. 
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Living in houses, sleeping “ 

Geing to business, aU seenaed dead. 

Dead as death 5"H£e 

Pulse for pulse with the heart oi lue. 

- For tc aii,» Charles thought, “ when the blood beats 

rnmefthe <jlimpse of that which may not die ; _ 
w“e?the worid^is stilled, when the wanting dwindles. 
Wn the mind takes light and the spirit kiiidks, ^ 

Ooe stands on a peak of this old earth. , 

Charles eved his horses and sang with mirth. 

What of this world that spins through space ? 

With red blood running he rode a race, 

The beast’s red spirit was one with ins, 

Emiiious and in ecstasies r 

Joy that from heart to wild heart_ passes 
In the wild things going through the grasses ; 

In the hares in the corn, in shy gazelles 
Running the sand where no man dwells ; 

In horses scared at the prairie spring ; 

In the don deer noiseless, hurrying ; 

In fish in the dimness scarcely seen, 

Save as shadows shooting in & shaking green ; 

In birds in the air, neck-straining, switt, 

Wing touching wing while no wings shiit, 

Seen by none, but when stars appear 
A reaper wandering home may hear 
A sigh aloft where the stars are dim, 

Then a great rush going ovct km : 

This was his ; it had linked him close 

To the force by which the comet goes. 

With the rein none sees, with the lash none reels, 

But with fire-mane tossing and flashing heels. 

The roar of the race-course died behind them, 
la froat were their -Fates, they rode to find thein, 

With the wills of men, with the strengths of horses, 
They dared the minute with all their forces. 
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..Part II ■ 

StilIi . piilliBg doiiMej.' black Kubbadar iedj 
Pulling his rider half .over his head ; 

Soyland's cream Jacket was spotted with red^ 

Spotted with dirt from the rush of their tread. 

Bright ba}?' Sir Lopez^ the loveliest tliere^ 

Galloped at ease as though taking the air, 

Well in Ms compass with plenty to spare, • 

Gavotte and The. Ghost and the browTi Counter- Yair 
FoIEwed Mm close , with Syringa the mare, 

And the roan horse Red Ember, .who went like a hare. 
And Forward-IIo bolting, though his rider did swear. * 

Keeping this order, they reached the -next fence, 

■ Which was living plashed blackthorn with gorse-toppings 
: .dense.; .. 

In the gloom of its darkness it loomed up i.mmease. ' 

And Forward-Ho’s glory had conquered his sense ' 

And he rushed it, not rising, and never ivent' tlienee* 

And down in the , ditch where the gorse-spikes wete 
.. . .scattered ^ ■ 

That bright chestnut’s soul from his body w"as shattered. 
And Ms rider shed tears on the dear head aii spattered. 

King Tony came down, but got up with a stumble, 

His rider went sideways, but knew how to tumble. 

And got up and remounted, though the pain made him 
humble, ' 

And he rode fifty yards and then stopped in a fiuiible. 

With a rush and a crashing Right Ro^yal went over 
With the stride of a staiw^art and the blood of a lover, 
He landed on stubble now pushing with clover, 

And fust as he landed, the March sun shone bright 
And the blue sky showed flameiike and the dun doudi 
turned white ; 

The little larks panted aloft their delight, 

Trembling and singing as though one with the lights 



A^f^f?m\nrr) Rioht Royal the message earns winding, 

“ tSSsv, though the pace “ff 

iih the ^mps 'be aU danger ana the going all 

Theit^'iuare ehurch-tower .-ith its weather^cd: 

Rose^a-pSa the ^bS"oii the 

Where the elm trees black oraneu^a 

boughv , , 

Riderless Thankful strode ou at ‘"I'' . 

His brigM rtismpurens aew 

aSirttoughl, would eome, if he ,,u out 0, 

I wisfSm mv heart that the brute “JP «<*''' 

Coranto drew up on a.?o1ffafl o?“at^ ’ 

Beyond lay a hurdle and ditcii iiiil ol ftattu 

Aud now as they u««d -‘j ntd i 

nf flistaaca to so and- the steps Bouici iie|J # , , ^ 

He rockS “4; elfort with eyes bright as glaedy _ 
Then Coranto’s wide wallow shot past hmi at • 

S rider’s “Hup, hup, now!” called out qmck an 

Senttfm OTer in style, but Right Royal iumped early 

Inst a second too soon, and from some feet too far, 
Charles learned the mistake as he struck the top ba , 
Then the water flashed skywards, the earth gave a jar. 
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ied tliougli the plough held them, they went like the wind’ 
To the eyes of a mail left so; badly 'behind. , 

Charles eiiinbeci to his feet as Right Royal crawled out, 
He said, That 'extinction, beyond any doubt.” 

On the plough, on and - on, went the rush of the ,rout« ■ 
Charles mounted and rode, for his courage was stout, , 
And he would ' not ■ give in 'till the end 'of the bout, 

But plastered with poachings he rode on forsaken t 
lie had lost thirty lengths, and his horse had been shaken, 

Across the wet ploughland he took a good pull, 

Witlf the thought that the cup of his sorrow was full, ' 
For the speed of a stag and the strength of a bull 
Could 'hardly recover the ground he had lost. 

Right Royal went dully, then, snorted and tost. 

Tost Ms head, with a whicker, went on, and' went .kind, 
And the horse®s great spirit touched Charles in the mind* 
Though MS' bruise made him dizzy and tears made him 
blind, 

He would try to the finish, and so they should find. 

He' was last, 'thirty lengths. Here 'he took '.in his sails, 
For the field had come crash at -the .white post and rails. 

Here Sir Francis ran out, scaring all who^" stood near, 
Going crash through the rail like a runaway deer. 

Then the riderless Thankful upset Mutineer, 

Dakkanese in refusing, v/Iieeled round' like a top 
Into Culverin’s shoulder, which made them both stop. 

They reeled from the shock, slithered sidewaj^-s, and 
crashed, 

Dakkanese on the guard-rail, which gave, and then 
smashed. 

As he rolled, the near shoes of the Culverin flashed 
High in air for a moment, bright iron in strain : 

Then he rose with no rider .and tripped in his rein. ■ ■ 

Right Royal came up as t,he,Da.k,k'anese rose- .' 

Ail trembling and cowed as though beaten with blows ; 
The Culverin stumbled with the reins in his toes ; 

On the far side the leap stood the Mutineer grazing, 

His man was a heap which some fellows were raising. 
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^ ! i.«^»rtn through a second wet plough, 

®ght Soy^f ™fX“’d Sbadar in the bow). 

With the field far ahe I J got away from him now 
Charles thought Kubbadar s y 

Well, it’s little to me, tor tney res ^ mysell 

That they’ll never come back, too » 
dead.” 

Right “ He murf^understtuid. 

.KrS“rh«a w“bao rve ao,d ah hig 
GodS-'my E” “ "'“rfcStow te Piteh.” 

From far in the rear Charles could watch them take 

nr t^M'^^horses and push them across the light mould ; 
Hoi tbi? «i Su Lked forward, bow the drumm.ng 

. :hoofs Toii€<i.l ■; . . ... / ' 

uu^rioi* far ‘Ahead - fi€W across like a bircij. - 

Then Soyland, bad second, with Muscatel third. 

Tkpn Sir Lopez, and Path Finder, striding alone, 

TheS the gSS?horse. Red Ember, the fleabitten roan. 
Then the little Gavotte bearing less than ten ston . 

SS a erS of all colours with Peterkinooks 

S sSl »* “ soer. I>«<1 “P »"* 

And there as Charles watched, as the shoidders went back, 

eSmemof 



Awoss the ffreat grass in tiae miasr m me 

rfmmeroon ran aVatch with the riderless horse, . 
TheB the rider took charge, part by skill, part by fore , , 
turned Cimmeroon to re-enter the race _ 

Seven lengths behind Charles in the post of disgrace. 

Beyond the next fence, at the top of a 
CfaMles saw his field fading and gave up all hope. 

Yet he said, “ Any error will knot me nay ropt, 

I wish that some power would help nae to , , 

whs^f. would srive the best chance for Right Royai and 


Shall I hurry downhill, to catch-up when I can T ■ 

Bein^ last Is the devil for horse, and for man, 

For it makes the horse slack and it makes the^ man sick* 
Well, I Ve got to decide and I Ve got to be quick* 

I had better catch up, for if I should be last, ^ 

It would kill my poor Emmy to^see me come past. 

I cannot leave Emmy to suffer like that. 

So 1^11 hurry downhill and then pull on the fiat* 

So he thought, so he settled, but then, as he stirred, 
Right Royal’s ears moved like a vicious man s w’ord ; 

So he thought, “ If I try it, the horse will refuse.’ 

So he gave up the project and shook m his shoes. 

Then he thought, “ Since the horse will not stand inter- 

ference 

I must even sit quiet and sink the appearance, 

Since his nerves have been touched, it’s as well we’re 

'■'"..'■.''■''■■.■■.'.alone/* 

He turned down the hill with his heart like a stone. 

“ But,” he cried, “ they’ll come back, for they’ve gone 
such a burst 

That they’ll all soon be panting, in need to be nursed, 
They will surely come back, but to wait till they do, 
Lord, it’s bell to the waiter, it cuts a man through.” 
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Thpn into his mind came the Avalon case, 

Sll f kft at post, without hope oi a place, 

SS 1^ ““Sied in ^tienon, then hnd wmed h» wnj 

Then“?;ad come mtb fine judgment, and just won the 
Cup. 

Hoofs thundered behind him, the Cimmaroon caught 

His mS cursing Thankful and the sire who wrought 

“ Did ^ou see that brown devil ? ” he cried as he passed ; 

« He carried me out, but I’ll never be last. 

lust the wrong side the water the brate gave a swerve, 
And £ cMried me out, half across the course-curve. 

Look he’s cut right across now, we’ll meet him again.^ 
Well, I hope someone knocks him and kicks out his 

brain. 

Well I’ll never be last, though I can’t win the Cup. 

No sense lolling here, man, you’d better puU “P- ^ 

Then he roused Cimmeroon, irfollow. 

Charles watched, sick at heart, with a longing to louow. 

“ Better foUow,” he thought, “ for he loiows more than I, 
Since he rode here before, and it s 

Would my horse had but wings, would his feet would 

Would we^spun on this speedway as wind spins the drift. 

There they go out of sight, over fence, to the Turn ; 
They are ling still harder, they leave me astern.^^ 

They will never come back, I am lost past recall. 

So he cried for a comfort, and only gat gall. 

In the glittering branches of the world without end 
Wem tie spirls, Em’s Helper and Charles CothiUs 

And^e Rirce of Right Royal with a crinier of flame ; 
tSL th4 £ealh?d®the bright glory till the summoning 

eame 
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From tlif Stand where Em. watched, from the field where 
Charles rode, , 

From .the: mud where Right Royai in solitude strode,* 
Came^ the ,, call of three spirits to the spirits that guard;, 
Crying, Up, now, and help him, for the danger bears 
■ hard.** 

There they looked, those Immortals,- from the' boughs 
^ dropping balm, 

But their powers were stirred not, and their grave brows 
were calm, , 

For they .said, “He’s, despairing and the horse is still 
''"■vext.” - 

Charles .'cleared Channing’s Biaekthorn and strode ■ to 
the next. 

The next was the- Turn in a bogland of rushes ; ■ 

There the springs of still water v/ere trampled to ' slushes 
The peewits lamented, flapping down, flagging far. 

The riders dared deathwards each trusting Ms star. 

The mud made them slither, the Turn made them close, 
The stirrup steels clinked as they thrust in their toes, ' 
The- brown horse Exception .was struck as he rose, 

Struck to earth by the Rocket, then kicked by the grey, 
Then Thunderbolt smote hi.m and.. rolled Mm astray. 

The man on Exception, Bun Ma.nor, fell clear 
With Monkery’s shoes half an inch from Ms ear, 

A drench of wet mud from the hoofs struck Ms cheek, 
But the race was gone from him before he could speak 

There Exception and Thunderbolt- ended their race, 

Their bright flanks all smeared -with' the mud of the 
place ; 

In the green fields of Tencombe-.and .the grey downs of 
Churn 

Their names had been glories till they fell at the Turn, 

Em prayed in her place that her lover might know 
Not to hurry Right Royal, but let him go slow ; 
White-lipped from her praying, she sat, with shut eyes, 
Begging help from her Helper, the deathless, the wise. 
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From the gold of his branches her Helper took he^, 

He sent forth a thought to 

white sieammg garmet eyes tisli hi me sta. 

So the Thought sought a mortal to bring this to be. 

Bv the side of Exception Bun Manor now stood, 
sJnning rags on a hock that was dripping bright blood. 
He^Eaif known Charles of old and defeat made him kind, 
The thought from the Helper came into his mind. 

So he cried to Charles Cothill, “.p® kef-n^Sde 

hurrv ; don’t worry ; sit still and ketp Y? ^ * ■ ' 

They flowed like the Severn, they’ll ebb l^e the tidc^ 

They’ll come back and you 11 catch them. His \oice 

In fronuTthe Dyke, deep as drowning, steel grey. 

Charles felt his horse see it and stir at the sight. 

Again his heart beat to the dream of the mght ; 
olce again in his heart’s blood the horse seemed to say. 

“ I’ll die or I’U do it. It ’s my day to-day. 

He saw the grey water in shade from its fence. 

The- rows of white faces ail staring intense ; ^ "t ' 

All the heads straining forward, all the shoulders packt 

' dense 

Bevond, he saw Thankful, the riderless brown. 

Snatching grass, dodging capture, with reins hanging 

down. 

Theii Thankful stopped eating and cocked irp Ms head, 

Hte Eyed the swift horses that Kubbadar led, 

His eye filled with fire at the roll of their tread ; 

Then he tore down the course with a flash of bright. 

' shoes 

As the race’s bright herald on fire with news. 

As Charles neared the water, the Rocket ran out 
By jumping the railings and kicking a clout 
Of rotten white woodwork to startle the trout. , 

When Charles cleared the water, the grass stretent 

before . 

And the glory of going burned m to the core. 
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Far over Ms head with a whicker of wings ■ , 

■ Came, a wisp of ive snipe from a field full of springs i 

The gleam on thdr feathers went wavm 

And then some men booed him for being the last*. 

Bot last though he .was, all Ms blood was on fire 
With thC' rush of the wind, and the gleam of .the mire, . 

And' the leap of Ms heart to the skylarks in quire^ 

And the feel of ,Hs horse going onward, on, on, 

' .Under sky with wdiite ba.nners and briglit sun that shone. 

LIkg a star in, the night, like a spring in the , waste, 

The image of Emmy rose up as he raced, ^ 

Til! Ms mind was made calm and his spirit was bracedjr 
For ..the pri2ie was bright; Emmy ; Ms blood beat, and ■ ■ ■ 

■■:■■•'',■■ ,beat^ 

; As';,, her beauty made music in that thunder of feet. ■ 

The, wind was whirled past Mm, it hummed in Ms ears,' 

Right RoyaFs excitement had banished his fears, 

For Ms leap was like singing, his stride was like cheersv 
All Ms blood was in glory, all his soul was Mown bare. 

They were one, blood and purpose, they strode through 
.the air* ' 

“ Wliat is life if I lose her, what is death if i win ? 

At. the^ end of this living the new lives beg,i:0„ 

Whatever life may be, whatever- death -is, 

Lam spirit etemaX I am this, I am this t ” . ' ■ 

Girls waved, and men shouted, like flashes, like shots, 

Out of pale blurs of faces whose features were dots ; 

Two fences with toppings were cleared without hitch. 

Then they ran for Lost Lady's, a fence and dry ditch* 

Here Monkery's rider, on seeing a chance, 

Shot out beyond Soyland to lead the advance* 

Then he steadied and summed up his field with a glance, 

AH crossed the Lost Lady's,' that dry ditch of fear, 

Then a roar broke about them, the race-course, was 

near. ^ 

♦ 
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Right and left were the swing-boats and nierry-go- 

YeUoT?fmish that wavered, machines making sounds, 
Shots cracking 

Ail iiot,” from a pieman ; ali Dtorta ai» in aredin , 

Then the motors, then cheering, then the brass of a band. 
Then the white rails ail crowded wusi a mob on each 

Then ttfey swerved to the left over gorse-busb and 

And they^ushed for the Water, where r. man’s Wood 
might curdle. 

Charles entered the race-course and prayed in his mind 
That love for the moment might make Lmmy blind, 

Not see him come past half a distance behind : 

For an instant he thought, “I must shove on ahead, 

For to pass her like this, Lord. Fd rather be dead. 

Then, in crossing the hurdle, the Stand arose plain, 

All the flags, horns and cheers beat like olows on his 

brjiiiii 

And he thought, “ Time to race when I corns here again, 
If I once lose my head, FU be lost past appeal. 

All the crowd flickered past, like a film on a red. 

Like a ribbon, whirled past him. ali painted with eyes. 
All the real, as he rode, was the horse at ms thighs. 

And the thought, “ They’ll come back, it I ve luck, if 

I’m wise.” , , , „ . , , . 

Some banners uncrumpled on the blue of the skies, 

The cheers became frantic, the blur of men shook. 

As Thankful and Kubbadar went at the brook. 

Neck and neck, stride for stride, they inert ased as they 

neared it, , u « j 

Though the danger gleamed greyly, they galloped to 

beard it ; , t i 

And Kubbadar dwelt on his jump as he cleared it. 

While Thankful went on with a half a length lead. 
Charles thought, “ Kubbadar, there, is going to seed. 
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Then Monkery took it, then Soyland, then tw, 

Muscatel and Sir Lopez, who leaped not bu. 

Like a pair of June swallows going over the <^ew, • 

Like a Bight of bright fishes from a field of seas 
Like a wisp of snipe wavering in the dusk out of view. 
Then Red limber. Path Finder, Gavotte and Coranto, 
Then The Ghost going level by Syringa a-taunto. 

Then Peterkinooks, then the Cimmeroon black, ^ 

Who had gone to his horses, not let them come Pack ; 
Then Stormaiong rousing, then the 
Coimter-Vair.. going grandly beside. Cross-Moliris ^ , 

AIF charged the bright brook and Goranto went in. 

Natuna, Grey Glory and Hadrian followed, . 

Flying clear of the water where Coranto now wallowed j 
rinnonade leaped so big that the lookers-on holloed, 

Se the splash^from Coranto was bright on the grass. 

The face of the water had seen them all pass. 

But Coranto half scrambled, then slipped on his side. 
Then churned in the mud till the brook was all dyed ; 
As Charles reached the water Goranto s man 
“ Put him at it like blazes and give him a switch ; 

Jump big, man, for God’s sake, I’m down m the ditch. 

Right Royal went at it and streamed like a_ comet, ^ 
And the next thing Charles knew, he was twenty yards 

And he^hraght about Em as he rushed past her place, 
With a prayer for God’s peace on her beautiful face. 

Then he tried to keep steady. “ Oh, steady,’’ he said, 

“ I’m riding with iudgment, not leading a raid, 

And I’m wetting excited, and there ’s Cannonade. 

What’s the matter 1 ” he shouted as Royal swept past. 
“Sprained!” shouted the man, “ over-]umped, at the 
last.” 

“Rough luck,” shouted Charles. Then the crowd 

Then sun shone behind him, the bright turned to 
grey; 
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They were round, the first time, they were streaming 
ForX^second time round. There the starting-post 
Then they swung round the curve and went galloping on. 

All the noise died behind. Fate was front 

Mrtw the racing began, they had done with the tiiint* , , 

wTh the smlight^ behind him Charles saw how they 

No nearer^ but further, and only one spent. 

Only Kubbadar dwelling, the rest going strong. 

Takina jump after jump as a bird takes a song, 

The r thirtv^lengths’ lead seemed a weary way long, 
Kerned to grow longer, it seemed to merease : 

“ Thkis bitter,” he said. “ May it be for ray peace. 

My dream was a glimpse of the world beyond sense, 

All beauty and wisdom are messages thence. 

There the difference of todies and the strain of ccmtrol 
Are removed ; beast with man speaks, and spirit with 

.. . , souL, 

Mv vision was Wisdom, or the World as it Is. 

Fate rules us, not Wisdom, whose ways are not his. 

Fate, weaponed with all things, has willed that I fall , 

So belt, Fate orders, and we go to the waii. 

Go down to the beaten, who have come to the truth 
That is deeper than sorrow and stronger thp youth, 
That IS God, the foundation, who sees and is just 

To the beauty withio" us.- who are nothing but dust# 

Yet, Royal, my comrade, before Fate decides, 

His hand stays, uncertain, like the sea between tides, 
Then a man has a moment, if he strike not too late, 
m?n his soul shakes the world-soul, and can even 

change Fate. 

So you and I, Royal, before we give m, ^ 

Will spend blood and soul in our effort to win, 

'And if ail be proved vain when our effort is sped, 

May the hoofs of our conquerors trample us dead* 
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■.Then tlie wml of ' Right 'Royal thrilled up through each 
hands . ■ 

‘^^We.;a^e onCi for this gallop ;■ we both understand* • 

If my lungs, give me breathing,, if my loins stand tht* 
strain, 

You may laxsh me to strips and it shan’t be in vain* 

For t0“d8y, in this hour, my Power will come 

From my' Past to my Present (and a Spirit gives some). 

W’e have gone many gallops, we two, in the past,. 

When I go with my Power you' will know me at last* 

You. remember the morning when the red leaf hung stph 
When they found in the beech-clump on Lollingdon Hill, 
When we led past the Sheep Fold and along the Fair 
Mile? 

When I go with my Power, that will not seem worth 

while. 

Then the day in the valley when we found in the wood, 
When we led all the gallop to the river in iood, 

And the sun burst out shining as the fox took the stream ; 
When I go. with my Power, that will all seem a dream. 

Then the day on the Downlsnd when we went like the 
light 

From the.' spring by Hurst Compton till the Clump was in 

■■"..■sight, , . .- , 

Till we killed by The Romans, where Blowbury Is ; 

All the best of that gallop shall be nothing to this. 

If I failed in the past, with my Power away, 

I was only my shadow, it was not my day, 

So I sulked like my sire, or shrank, like my dam ; 

Now I come to my Power you will know what I am, 

IVe the strength, you’ve the brain, we are running as one. 
And nothing on earth can be lost till it ’s won. 

If I live to the end naught shall put you to shame,” 

So he thrilled, going flame-like, with a erinier of flame* 
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lnd /Sow I touch Death when I come '.o my Power. ' 

Miiw over the course flew invisible birds,, ,^, . .. . 

All the w'ants of the watchers, all the tlicm.^'ots and winged 

■’wriT'os 

Ginfr^i'4* Qc flAiAtiTto"s of flrc froKi B. fooniire’s crest 

therburn leaves on ICimble and the fire streams 

■west, ■ ■ 

Bright an instant, then dying, but renewed and «aewTd, 
Soothe thoughts chased the racers like hounds that 

Bringing'^cheer to their darlings, bringing curse to their 

toes 

Searching into men’s spirits till their Powers arose. 

Red and rigid the Powers of the riding men were, 

And as seabirds on Ailsa, in the nesting time there, 

Rise like leaves in a whirlwind and float like leaves blown, 
So the wants chased the riders and fought for their own, 

Unseen by the riders, from the myriad tense brains _ 
Came the living thoughts flying to clutch at men s reins, 
Clearing paths for their darlings by ronning in cpr 

At the heads of their rivals til! the darlings gat by, 

As in football, when forwards heave all in^a pack, 

With their arms round each other and their heels heelmg 

And their bodies all straining, as they heave, and men fall, 
And the halves hover hawklike to pounce on the bail, 

And the runners poise ready, while the mass of hot men 
Heaves and slips, like rough bullocks making play in a 

And^he crowd sees the heaving, and is break, 

So the riders endeavoured as they stramed for the stake. 





A!1 greea was the plough with the thrusts of young corn, 
Pools gleamed in liie ruts that the cart-wheels had worn, 
And Kubbadar’s man wished he had not been born. 
Naiuna was weary and dwelt on her stride, 

Grey Glory’s grey tail rolled about, side to side. 

Then swish, came a shower, from a dri^dng grey cloud. 
Though the blue sky shone brightly and the larks sang 
aloud. 

As the squall of rain pelted, the coloured caps bowed, 
With Thankful still leading and Monkery close, 

The hoofs smacked the clayland, the flying clods rose. 

They slowed on the clayland, the rain pelted by, 

The end of a rainbow gleamed out in the sky ; 

Natuna dropped back till Charles heard her complain, 
Grey Glory’s forequarters seemed hung on his rein, 
Cimnieroon clearly was feeling the strain. 

But the little Gavotte skimmed the clay like a witch, 
Charles saw her coquet as she went at Jim’s Pitch. 

They went at Jim's Pitch, through the deeply dug gaps 
Where the hoofs of great horses had kicked off the scraps, 
And there at the water they met with mishaps. 

For Natuna stopped dead and Grey Glory went in, 

And a cannon on landing upset Cross-Molin. 

As swallows bound northward when apple-bloom blows, 
See laggards drop spent from their flight as it goes, 

Yet can pause not in Heaven as they sc3i:he the thin air 
But go on to the house-eaves and the nests clinging bare, 
So Charles flashed beyond them, those three men the less 
Who had gone to get glory and met with distress. 
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A<= a man by a cornfield on a windv wild day 

& ChSI t°he »SS ™nd.;'d“ to. the l>rie“ U 

Of SSsrwould blaze on that smouldering race. 


cJunter^YtiX 

Up to llonkery’s girth like a leaf in >io\ ember. 

Then Stormaiong followed, and ^ the front, 

V^A iiici- as the find puts a flame to a hunt, 

So the rush of those horses put flame to the race. 
cLrii saw them all shaken to quickening pace. 

And Monker>^ moved, not to let them go by. 

And the steadiest rider made ready to fly ; 

Well into the wet land they leaped trora the dry, 

Thev scattered the rain-pools that mirrored the sk\, 
S5 cruS down the mshes that pushed from the 

AndSes longed to follow, but muttered “ Not now.” 

“ Not now,” so he thought, “ yet if not ” (he said) when 
Shall I come to those horses and scupper their men 
Will thev never come back ? Shall I never get up ? 

So he drank bitter gall from a very cold cup. 

But he nursed his horse gently and prayed for the best. 
And he caught Cimmeroon, who was sadly distrest, 
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' Alid^lle ' passed Cimm'erooE, with the thought that the 
black 

Was :aS: nearly,: dead beat as the man on his back. 

Then, he gained on Ms field who were galled by the churns 
The plough .searched .them out as they came to the Turn. 
Eut .GavottCs b!ae,k"aB,d coral, went strong as a spate ; 
Charles thought, She' ’s a 'filer and she carries no weight.'’ 

And now, beyond question, the field began tailiiig, 

'Fo,r .aIl had been tested and many were . 

The riders, were weary, the horses were failing, ■ 

The' blur of bright colours rolled over the railing, 

With the grunts of urged horses, and the oaths of hot men,. 

Gerr on, jmu,.” ‘‘‘ Come on, now,” agen and agen ;. ' 
They spattered- the mud on the willow tree’s bole ■ . 
And- they charged at the danger; and the danger took 
. toil. ' 

For Monkery landed, but dwelt on the feo,ce, 

So that Counter- Vair passed him in galloping thence. 
Then Stormalong bJiindered, then bright Muscatel 
Slipped badly on iaiidiog a.nd stumbled and. fell.,. - 
Then rose in the morrish, with his. man on liis neck 
Like a nearly dead sailor afloat on a wreck, 

With his whip in the mud and his stirrups both gone, ' - 
Yet he' kept in the saddle and made him go on.. 

As Charles -leaped the Turn, ail the field was tailed out .■ 
Like petals of roses that wind blows about, 

Like petals of i^oiour blown back and brought iiear, 

Like poppies in wind-flaws when corn is in ear ; 

Fate iieid them or sped them, the race w'as beginning. 
Charles said, I must ride, or IVe no chance of winning/’ 

So gently he quickened, yet making no call ; 

Right Royal replied as though knowing it alL 
He passed Kiibbadar, who was ready to fail. 

Then he strode up to Hadrian, up to his girth, 

They eyed the J3yke’s glitter and picked out a berth. 

Now the race reached the water and over it flew 

In a sweep of great muscle strained taut and guyed true. 

There Muscatel floundered and came to a halt. 

Muscatel, the bay chaser without any fault. 
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Right RoyaFs head lifted, Right Royal took charge, 
On*tlie left near the railings, ears cocked, going large. 
Leaving Hadrian behind as a yacht leaves a barge.' 
Though Hadrian’s rider eailed sometLiiig onlieard, 

He was past him at speed like the albatross bird, 
Running up to Path Finder, they leaped, side by side, 
And the foam from Path Finder flecked white on Ms hide, 


And on ianding, he lifted, while Path Finder dwelt, 

And his noble eye brightened from the glory lie felt, 

And the mild iung behind him fhckecl Path Finder’s chest, 
As he left Mm behind and went on to the rest. 

Charles cast a glance back, but he could not divine 
Why the man on Path Finder should make him a sign, 
Nor why Hadrian’s rider should shout, and tlien point, 
With Ms head nodded forward and a Jerked elbow Joint. 

But he looked as he pointed, both forward and down* 
And he saw that Right Royal was smeared like a clown, 
Smeared red and bespattered \fith flecks of bright blood, 
From a Mood-vessei burst, as he well understeod. 

And Just as he saw it, Right Royal went strange 
As one whom Death’s finger has touched to a change ; 
He went with a stagger that sickened the :4oui, 

As a force stricken feeble and out of control 

Charles thought, “ He is dying, and this Is il;e end, 

I am losing my Emmy and killing my friend ; 

He was hurt when we fell, as I thought at the first, 

And Fve forced him three miles with a blood-vessel burst I 


And his game heart went on.” Here a rush close behirici 
Made him cast a glance back with desfiair in iiis mioci 
It was Cimmeroon rushing, his lips twifcelit apart. 

His eyes rolled back sightless, and death in his heart. 

He reached to Right Royal, then fell, and was dead, 
Nevermore to stretch mns with his beautiful head* 
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A giisli of bright blood filled his mouth as he sank, 

And he reached out Ms hoofs to' the heave of Ms flank,* 
And Charles,, leaniag forward, made certain, and cried, 
This is Cimmerooa's Mood, blown in passing beside, 
And Roy^s going strangely ' was just that he felt ■ 

Death coming beMnd Mm,. or blood that he. smelt,” 

' So Charles’s heart lightened and Royal went steady- ' ■ 
As a water bound seaward -set free from an eddy, '■ 

As, a water sucked downward to leap at a weir 
Sucked swi.fter and swifter till, it shoot like a spear, , 

Tliere, a mile on . ahead, was the Stand like a cliff, '' ' 

Grey wood, packed with faces, under banners blown stiff. 
Where, in two minutes more, they would cheer for Mm— 

., ..if — 

If he came to those horses still twelve lengths ahead. 

'■** G Royal, you do it, or kill me ! ” he said. 

They went at the hurdle as though it weren’t there, 
WMte splinters of hurdle flew up in the air, 

And down, like a rabbit, went Syringa the mare ; 

Her: man somersaulted right under Gavotte, 

And Syringa went on but her rider did not« ■ 

But the little Gavotte, tucked her - feet away clear, ,■ 

Just an inch to one side of the . fallen man’s ear,. . . 

With' a flash of horse wisdom as she went on the wing . ■ 
Not to tread on man’s foody, that marvellous thing. ■■ 

As in mill-streams in summer the dark water drifts 
Petals mown in the hayfield skimmed over by swifts. 
Petals blue from the speedwell or sweet from the lime, 
And the fish rise to test them, as they float, for a time, 
Yet they all loiter sluicewards and are whirled and then 
drowned, 

So the race swept the horses till they glimmered the 
ground, 

Charles looked at those horses, and speedily guesst 
That the roan horse, Red Ember; was one of the best ; 
Me was level and easy, not turning a hair. 

But with power ali ready when Ms rider should care. 
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And he leaped like a lover and his coat still did shine. 
Charles thought, “He’s a wonder, and he & twelve 

• lengths from mine.” 

There were others still in it, according to looks ; 

Sir Lopez, and Soyland, and Peterkinooks, 

Counter- Vair and Gavotte, all ^th plen.v fo spend ; 
Then Monkery worn, and The Ghost at Ins end. 

But the roan horse. Red Ember, seemed playing a game. 
Charles thought, “ He ’s the winner ; he can run us all 

The wind brought a tune and a faint noise of cheers, .. 
Right Royal coquetted and cocked up his ears. 

Charles saw his horse gaining ; the going increased ; 

His touch on the mouth felt the soul oi the beast, 

And the heave of each muscle and the look of his eye 
Said, “ I’ll come to those horses, and pass them, or die. 

Like a thing in a dream the grey buildings drew nearer, 
The babbie rose louder and the organ’s whine dearer. 
The hurdle came closer, he rushed_ through its top 
Like a comet in heaven that nothing can stop. 

Then they strode the green grass for the Lost Lady’s 

grave, . 

And Charles felt Right Royal rise up like a wave, 

Like a wav'e far to seaward that lifts in a^iine 
And advances to shoreward in a slipping incline, 

And cHmbs, and comes toppling, and advances in gIop% 
Mounting inwards, marching onwards, with his shoulders 

all hoary, . . . , x xi.„ 

Sweeping shorewards with a shouting to burst on the 

So R^ht’ Royal sent meaning through the rein in each 
hand. 

Charles felt like a captain whose ship has long chased 
Some ship better handled, better manned, better placed, 
And has all day beheld her, that ship of his dream, 

Bowing swwilikc beyond him up a blue bill of gleaiBf 
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Yet at dark, the wind rising makes his rival strike saU 
mile h? bwn ship crowds canvas and comes within 

Till he see her, his rival, snouting into the grey, 

Hke a Stroek in winter that stands and breaks spray, 
And bv lamplight goes past her in a roaring of song 
Shouting. “^Let fal your royals: stretch the hailiaras 

along I ” 

Now The Ghost dropped behind him, now his horses drew 

Cbarlefwatched them, in praying, while his hopes rose 

“ 0 Godj^give me patience, give me luck, give me skill, 
For he ’s going so grandly I think that he will. 

They went at Lost Lady’s like Severn at Sood, ^ 

With an urging of horses and a squelching of mud . 

By the hot flanks of horses the toppings 

And Syringa the manless swerved ngbi. and refused, 

Swerved right on a sudden, as none could expect, 

itraight into Right Royal. ’ 

Tbouffh Charles held him up and got saleiy across, 

E wis round his nag’s neck within touch of a toss. 

He pat to his saddle, he never knew how ; 

WhSt hope he had had was knocked out 

Rnt his courage came back as his terroi declined, 

Herooke to ]light Royal and made up his mind. 

He iud"ed the lengths lost and the chance that remained. 
And he followed his field, and he gained, and he gained. 

He watched them, those horses, so splendid, so smft. 
Whirled down the green roadway hke m the nft . 

ktaw liifi Trif»‘ftsiir€(i their mettle, and said with a iiioan, 

“ Sey c?n beat me. Lord help me, though they give me 

Red Ember ’s a wonder, and Soyland ’s the same, 

And Gavotte there ’s a beauty, and she goes hke a flame j 
But Peterkinooks, that I used to despise, 

Is the horse that must win if his looks are not lies. 



As the porpoise, grown weary of his rush through the di 
Of the unlitten silence where the swiftnesses swim, . 
Learns at sudden the tumult of a clipper bound home 
And exults with this playmate and leaps m her foam, 


Yet are glad when the dark comes, wliiie at moonr 
they sing ; 

Or as fire on a hillside, by happy boys kindled, 

That has burnt black a heath-tuft, scorcli' i bramble, a 
dwindled, . - « , « 

Blown by wind yet arises m a wave of flogged flame, 
So the souls of those horses to the testing time came. 

Now they closed on their leaders, and the running 

They rushed down the arc curving round to the east 
All the air rang with roaring, all the peopled loud sta 
Roared aloud from tense faces, shook with hats i 
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S© they ■ .cleared , the ' green gorse-bnsh ' by bursting if 
„ thronghj; 

There -was no 'time ...for thinking, there was scarce tfiiie 
to do. ' ■ ; , . ^ 

Charles gritted, Ills spirit 'SS he charged through the gorse : 
'' Yon 'must Just .grin and' suffer : sit still on your horse.” 

• There in' front was a hurdle and the' Distance Post white, 

' And the long, green, b'road Straight washed with wind 
and blown bright ■ 

Nos? the roaring had screaming, bringing names to their. 
. ears ; . 

Come, Soyland ! ” “ Sir Lopez I Then cat-cails ; 

then cheers. 

“ Sir Lopez ! - Sir Lopez ! then the jigging brass IstightcT 
From the yellow toss't swing-boats swmoping rafter to 
rafter. 

Then the blare of ali organs, then the roar of all throats, 
And they shot past tiie side shows, the horses and boats. 

Now the Wants of the Wfotchers whirled into the race 
Like flames in their fury, like men in the face, 

Mad-red from the W- anting that, made them alive, 

They fought with those horses or -helped them to strive^ 

like ieave*s blown on Hudson -when- maples turn gold, 
They wliirlerl In their colour,. they clutched to catch hold, 
They sang to the riders, they .smote'.- at 'their hearts 
Like flakes of live fire, like castings of darts* 

As a snow in 'lYisconsin when the' darkness comes down, 
Rimning white on the prairie,, making all the air brown, 
Blinding men with the hurry of Its .millions of feet, 

So the Wants pelted on them, so they -.blinded and beat. 

And like spirits calm shining upon..', horses of flame. 

Came the 'Friends of those riders to shield them from 

........ ...shame,.... .. . . . 

White as fire white-burning, rushing each by his friend, 
Singing songs of the glory of the world w'itiiout end ; 
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flfivins csrs id, tli€ sdow., , 

am as men in \)isconsm drm 

Butt against its u ^nets as a ship tosses foam, 

IfttVrS/Si”. wanting. » they bought ttei. 

friends home. 

Now they hif 2i?“ wSl”*"’ 

Pharies longing to nae, tnougn m i 

VP"" ! A “1.1= 1 , Arses as they came to the kap, 



Th» TglU right »a Wt, showed that, herring .11 
It wPloytod-e, Sir lope.', or Peteridmoks’. 

For »nd Mrakery stranded. 

LoDn.tsr-Vair w the man on the red' 

&M, i^rf'lch.riie Cothill, I thought you were dead I " 

lleplssedtheBed^^^ 

Of Peteikiiiooks, whom ne ^ 

There were only two tj^^g blue,’ white and 

First the spotted cream jacket, then me di , 

roan. 

Up the street of green race-course they strained for the 
While'ihe stands blurred with waving and the air shook 
»Notsiriok.l” “ Comc,Soylandr’ “ Now, Sir 

tten^EL judSd'S secoud, but he could not tell how. 

Anri the ioM weaiw Royal made an effort the morei ^ 

TbiS> M^liS^hnmped like drum-be.ts as he went 

f.n the fore* 
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Neck and neck m Wher ; 

Soyland first, a short head both were doing their best, 

The,, Soyland-, XttXfSuH‘beS 

A horse with ao Y he bit through ius lip. 

hll^^Sl^tooh up hi, whip. 

There he l"^*' *' 

And he gave three striaes ui , 

oall, , , . , pnvai like a leaf in a tide : 

And he dropped on side bv side. 

Then Sir Lopez and Royal ran on siu . 

, , .1 Pftph other, and they rode, and were 

There they looked at each otner, 

If “That’s Sir Lopez. I shall never beat 
Charles thought, Ibat s su y 

him.” T „.o.anr eppmed to darken the air, 

All the yells and the White Post was 

They were rushing past limmy « 

there* 

H. drew to Sir ^ '' 

Right Royal 0^7 fudS the moment had come 

Thin the man on Sir Lopez 

For the last ounce ot etiorr i.n»f 
home. 

■ , j Kia whio for three swift slashing blows, 
So he picked up his w mp ^ I gj-^ck close. 

And sir If tofhe dfftd not to stir, 

S tS in Right Royd that n»d«i no spur. 

In the ]Sgh”pHt*notCM thlboy mn. 

Royal’s pnde “|“Sers, past his neck, to his head. 

S?tK'£:p^ 
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So thev rushed for one second, then Sir Lopez shot out ; 
cffiSoSt, “There, he's done me, vnthout any 

doubt. . , „ I I » 

Oh, come now, Eig t oya Lopez changed feet 

And his ears went back level ; Sir I^opejs was beat. 

Bight Eoyal went past him, half an mch, half a head, 
Hmf a neck, he was leading, for an mstam he led ; 

Then a hooped black and coral flew up hke a snot, 

With a lightniEg-like eftoirt from little otte* 

The little bright mare, made of nerves and steel springs, 
Shot level beside him. shot ahead as with wings 
Charles felt his horse quicken, felt the desperate beat 
Of the blood in his body from his knees to his feet. 

Three terrible strides brought him up to the mare, 

Then they rushed to wild shouting through a whirl of 

blown air ; ' ^ 

Then Gavotte died to nothing ; Soyland carne once again 
Till his muzzle Just reached to the knot on his rein. 

Then a whirl of urged horses thundered up, whipped and 

Sovland. Peterkinooks, and Eed Ember the roan. 

FoV an instant they challenged, then they drooped and 

TheiTSe White Post shot backwards, Right Royal had 
won. 

Won a half length from Soyland, Red Ember close third ; 
Fourth, Peterkinooks ; fifth, Gavotte harshly spurred ; 
Sixth, Sir Lopez, whose rider said “ Just, at the Straight 
He swerved at the hurdle and twisted a plate.” 

Then the numbers went up ; then John Harding appeared 
To lead in the Winner while the bookmakers cheered. 
Then the riders weighed-in, and the meeting was over, 
And bright Emmy Crowthorne could go with her lover. 
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For tiie bets on Migiit Royal wMeii Cothill had made • 
The taker defaulted, they nevei were paid ; 

The taker Tfeot West, whence he^ sent Charles’s bride 
Silver Ht*eaps and bead work on antelope bide,. 

Charles married his lady, but hcTode.no more' races.;. 

He Ii%"es on the Downland o,n the blown grassy places, ■ 
Where he and Iligiit' Royal can canter for lioiirs 
On the flock* bitten t'lirf fill! of ti,ny blue ,fiow€TS, 

There the Iloms,n pitcht camp, there ■ the Saxon kept 
sheep, 

There he lives'' out this Living that.no man can,, keep, 
That is ,ma.nfo.I but a moment before it must pass, ■ . > 
Like the stars, S'weepiiig westward, like the w^ind on , the 
grass. , 
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ING COLE was Kinjj before the troiibies eanne, 

iv The ia»d was happy while he licM the heiiri, 
Hie valley-land from Condiaote to ThamOj 
Watered by Thames and green, .witii many an elm. 
For many a year he governed well his realms ■ , 

So well-beloved, that, when at last he died, 

It was bereavement to the countryside. 


So good, so well-beloved, had he been 
In life, that when he reached the jtidging-pface . 
{There where the scales are even, the sword keen). 
The Aeqidtting Judges granted him a grace, 

Aught he might choose, red, black, from king to ace, 
Beneath the bright arch of the heaven’s span ; 

He chose, to wander earth, the friend of man. 


So, since that time, he wanders shore and shire 
An old, poor, wandering man, with glittering eyes, 
Helping distressful folk to their desire 
By power of spirit that within him lies. 

Gentle he is, and quiet, and most wise, 

He wears a ragged grey, he sings sw^eet words, 

And where he walks tlierc flutter little birds. 


And when the planets glow as dusk begins 
He pipes a wooden flute to music old. 

Men' hear Mm on the downs, in lonely inns. 

In valley woods, or up the Chiltem wold ; 

His piping feeds the starved and warms the cold. 
It gives the beaten courage ? to, the lost 
It Brings back faith, that lodestar of the ghost. 
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t Ua Viaiint<! the besch-tree-pssturing chaikj 
And most he haunts tn Thames between. 

The sSpheTds seThim walk. 

There pil the , woe wth instinet keen, 

Searching t never-withering green, 

ScSf i»o; 

ii i ^nent the wmmnn •plashed wiiii tiay* 

-Se i»“Xh.'.d. bo«S to ‘kf”?' 'V»“"8, 

Sving the van-wheels up the hill at Goung. 

Wearily plodding up the hill thi^ went, 

Broken by bitter weather and the luck, 

Six vans, and one l«mg “ ’ 

And piebald horses foEowmg u 

Dragging their tired hooves out pth a butk, 
And^V^ina on, like some defeated tribe 
Bound” for Despair with Death upon their hio .. 

Bark with the- wet- they were, and cold a.. 

The men were busy '-with the foundered van, 

So S— rtoo’d opart, . beotco man. 

He did not li«ed the dripping of the ram. 

Nor the wood’s roaring, nor the blotted hiii, 

«iTirl hit llOOEl hiS ^111. 


BitiM the wtter meai wiwi 

Foculed upon himself, he stood, stock stiil, 
Staring unseeing while his mmd ^ . 

This is the end ; Tm rained ; ■ I defeated.- 
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From time to time a haggard- woman’s face 
Peered at Mm from a van,' and then withdrew ; 

Seeds from the hayrack' blew about the place^ ' , 

The smoke out ' of; the waggon chimneys -blew^ 

From wicker creel the 'skinny cockerel crew* - 
The men who'Set 'the fonndered- axle straight . 

Glanced at ^thei^■ chief, and each man nudged Ms mate* 

And one, the -second' clown,, a snub-nosed youth, 
Fair-haired, ^ with broken teeth, discoloured blaek, 
Muttered, “ He looks a treat, and that’s the trutlu 
had enough: Fve given him the sackv” -■ 

He took his wrench, arose, and' stretched his back, 

Swore at a piebald pony trying to bite, 

And roiled a cigarette and begged a light. 

Within, the second’s wife, who leaped -the hoops, - 
Nursed sour twins, her son and 'Jealousy, 

Thinking of love, in luckier,- happier troupes 
Known on the roads in summers. now gone by 
Before her husband had a roving. .-eye. 

Before the rat-eyed baggage , ■with, red hair 
Came to do tight rope and make trouble there. 


Beside the vans, the clown, old- Circus^ John, 

Growled to the juggler as he sucked:' his briar, 

‘‘ How all the marrow of a- show, was gone 
Siiiee women came, to sing: and walk the wire, ■ ■ 
IS^illing the clown his act for half his- hire, 

Killing the circus trade ; because,.” said he, 

“ Horses and us are what men ' want to see.” 

The juggler was a young man shaven-clean, 

Even in the mud his dainty, way' he had, 
Red-cheeked, with eyes like boxer’s, quick and keen, 
A jockey-looking youth with legs besprad, 

Humming^ in baritone a ditty sad, 

And taming on his teeth his inger-nails, 

The while the clown suckt pipe and spat his tales. 
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Moliv. the sinser, wstched him wearily 

With big black eyes that love had hnnuraed with tears, 

Her* mop of short cut hair was blown awry. 

Her firm mouth showed her wiser than her 3. ears. 

She stroked a piebald horse and pulled tiw ears, 

And kissed his muzzle, while her eyes bet ra yeti 
This, that she loved the juggler, not the jade. 

\iv^ growling in a group the music stot.*d 
Swiing short pipes, their backs apmst the rain. 
Plotting rebellion in a bitter mood, _ 

“ A shilling more, or never play again. . • 

Their old great coats were foul wita many a staui. 
Weather and living rough had stamped their 
They were cast clerks, old sailors, old liara cases. 

Within the cowboy’s van the rat-eyed wife, 

Her reddish hair in papers twisted close. 

Turned wet potatoes round against the kiute, 

And in a bucket dropped the peelM Oes. 

Her little girl was howling from her blows, 

The cowboy smoked, and with a spanner wiiackt 
The metal target of his shooting act. 

And in another van more children cried 
From being beaten or for being chid 
By fathers cross or mothers haggard-eyed, 

Made savage by the fortunes that beti.l 
The rain dripped from the waggons ; the drop.s g.ul 
Along the pony’s flanks f the thick boots stainped 
The running muck for warmth, and hope was daiuped. 

Yet all of that small troupe in miseiw stuck, 

Were there by virtue of their nature s ehooMiig 

To be themselves and take the season’s luck, 

Counting the being artists worth the bruising. 

To be themselves, as artists, even if losing 
Wealth, comfort, health, in doing as they chose, 

Alone of all life’s ways brought peace to those. 
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So Ihere below the forlorn woods,’ they grumbled, 
Stampicg for warmth and shaking off the rain. 

ITucier the foimdered van the tinkers fumbled, 

FIsMng the splitted trass with wedge' and chain. 

Soon, all was done, the van could go again, 

Men cracked their whips, the horses’ shoulders forged 
Up to the collar while the mud. disgorged. 

So with a I angling of their chains they went, 

Jiean horses, swaying vans and creaking wheels. 

Bright raindrops tilting off the van roof pent 
And reedy cockerels crying in the. creels, 

Smoke driving down, men’s shouts . and children’s 
, : squeals, 

Whips cracking, and the hayrack sheddings blowing | • 
The showman stood aside to watch them going. 

What with the rain and misery making '.mad, 

The showman never saw a stranger come 
Till there he stood, a stranger roughly clad 
In ragged grey of woollen spun at home. 

Green sprigs were in his hat, and other some 
Stuck in his coat ; he bore a wooden flute, 

And redbreasts hopped and carolled at his foot. 

It was King Cole, who smiled and spoke to him. . ■ 

Kino Cous, The mend will hold until you reach a wright, 
Where do you play ? 

The Showman. In Wallingford to-night. 

Kino Cole. There are great doings there. 

The Showman. I know of none. 

King Cole. The Prince will lay the HalFs foundation 
stone 

This afternoon ; he and the Queen are there. 

The Showman. Lord, keep this showman patient, lest 
he swear. 

Kino Cole. Why should you swear ? Be glad ; your 
town is filled. 

The Showman. What use are crowds to me with business 
* killed ? 

King Cole. I see mo cause for business to be erosst. 

T3B[E Showman, Counter-attractions man at oublic cost. 


for 
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Fireworks, daBcing. 

R'eiaTilSuek1°I^e clashed with public fcaste. 

At Wvcombe fair, we 

At Heoicy. the deal 

The Psvchs woman talkmg witb tne 

M BrS. we met the rain, at Reading, lood. 

At Pam'bourne, politics, at Gonng. mud. 

Now hertS Wallingford, the Royal Fair. 
Counter-attraction killing everywhere, 

KiSing a circus dead: God give me peace ; 

If this be living, death will „„ 

By God, it brims the cup ; it fills the can. 

What trade are you t j ^ wandering man. 
T^fsaowuix. You meao, a tramp who flute. 

K.uo'coi^I'Wme. and flute, and then I wander 
tatnowi^s. Quioktaver Tom who eouldn’t keep hi. 
K.uI'coLe. My race being run. I love to watch the 
Ten sToW You ought to .«k yon. re^.^^ 

■K-inq^Cole. Even the sun keeps moving, east 

gS/Sir He'2=1 tte ?S,Hrr 'SldTo float!.:* 

Ten^HowMiS. A sorry »ght to aee. when all is said. 

I have no trirde. 

SL* qwnwMAN Where is your home ? ^ 

All gone, a long time past. 

rp QtmwirAw Your children, then i * 

The Showman, xour cuiktt , 

'x^^irteTTke^^^i Ule when death. 

begin, 
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I know its L How long is *t since you ate ? 

Kin0 Cole, It was so long ago that I forget. 

The Showman, The proverb says a man can always 
V find. 

One sorrier than himself in state and mind, 

Tore GeorgCj, it tme. Well, come, then, to the vaa» 
Jane, can yon fled a meal for this poor man ? 

' Yes,” said Ms wife. Thank God, we still are able ■ 

To help a friend ; come in, and sit to table.” 

“ Come,” said her man, 111 help you up aboard, 

111 iavc your legs as far as Wallingford.” ' 

They climbed aboard and sat ;■ the woman spread 
Food for King Cole, and watched him as he fed. • ' 
Teawi trickled down her cheeks and much she sighed. 

My ion,” she said, “ like you, is wandering wide, 

I know not where ; a beggar on the street ■ 

■{For, ail I . know), without' a crust to eat. ■ 

' He never could abide the circus life.” 

The Showman. It was my fault, I always tell my wife 
I put too great constraint upon his will ; 

Things would be changed if he were with us still. 

I ought not to have forced him to the trade. 

King Cole. . “ A forced tMng finds a vent,” my^father- 
■ said ; : 

And yet a quickening tells me that y our -son ■ 

Is not far from you now ; for I am one 

Who feels these things, like comfort in the heart. 

The couple watched King Cole and shrank apart, 

For brightness covered him with glittering. 

Tell me your present troubles,” 'said the King, 

“ For you are worn. W'hat sorrow makes you sad ? ” 

The Showman. Why, nothing, sir, except that times 
are bad, 

Rain all the season through, and empty tents. 

And nothing earned for stock or winter rents. 

My wife there, ill, poor soul, from vei^ grief, , 

And now no hope nor prospect of relief ; 

The season ’s done, and we^re as we began, 

24 
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« kaoF ■ fine’s iroubleSj being a 

Now ope can °?p-_ jg loss of friends. 

.But wiiat I when the season crd'S ; 

This troupe will seattCT Three., 

My clown IS g°f |> tulf hav?iiit with ; 

Who juggle and ’ , ^ ^ u.'iute, 

knd now. to-day. nr- - ^dVapee. 

And all my “ au^; rfetre-ss 

K mX^hliS mS lad people like hii:. less. 

"Soor^Kmy pS^alT-Slking'^MMe, 

Gone^ curby 

That’s the last drop ^“^h^'j^r-friend for vcars. 

My Bet’s been like a Christian menu 

King ConE. Now courage, friend, no good can come 
I kn?w“ Sment 

Good both gare as dowers in spring ; 

of the King. 

That cures your mare ; S®‘‘ * 

A man’s ill-fortune passes hke . 

iS rfS^eStmm? wh%n i- »of-beam burst. 

S eSragef and bdieve God’s providence. 

■ Lo, here. W city shining «ke 

ll 

Your circus will be crowded twenty detp. 

This city is ® see the Prince. 

f'/J.lCJ'ferraUwalin^^^^^ And since 

And all are here, au warn* t ^ 

Tlie ffrass was green, ail men 

ing so ; 
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It may be tfiat the tide will turn at last. 

But royal tours ha¥e' crossed me in the,- past 
And killed my show, and maybe will again. 

One hopes for little after months of rain, 

And the little that one hopes one does ' not get. 

The Wife., . Look, Will, the -city gates wltli sentries set. 
The Showman, It .looks to me 'as if, the .mad vrere 
, barred,; 

Kino Cole. They are some soldiers of the body guard. 

! hope, the heralds of your fortune’s cha,i3.ge« 

'' Now "take this frowsy circus oS the range,” 

Tfte soldiers at the city entrance cried ; 

Keep clear the town, you cannot pass inside, 

The Prince is here, ' with other 'things to do , 

Than stare at gangs of strollers such as you.” 

The Showmah, But I am billed to play here ; and 
, .must: play. , ' , 

The Soldiebs. No ^ must at all. You cannot play 
to-day, 

Mor pitch your tents within the city bound. 

The Showman. Where can I, then ? 

The Soldiebs. Go, find some other ground. 

A Policeman. Pass through the city. You can pitch 
and play ' 

One mile beyond it, after 'five to-d.ay,'.' 

The Showman. One mile beyond, what use is that to 
■ me? ■ „ 

A Pouceman. Those are the rules, here printed, you 
. can see. 

Tbs Showman. But let me see the Mayor, to make sure. 
The Soldiees. These are Ms printed orders, all secure. 
Pass through or back, you must not linger here, 

Blocking the road with all this circus gear. 

Which will you do, then ; back or pass along ? 

The Showman. Pass. 

The Solbiees. Then away, and save your breath for 
song, 

We cannot bother with your right and wrong. 

George, guide these waggons through the western gate. 
Now, march, d’ye hear ? and do not stop to bait 
This side a mile ; for that *s the order. March' ! 
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The Showman toppled like a broken arch. 

The line squall roared upon them with loud lips. 

A ^reen-lit strangeness followed, like eclipse. 

They passed within, but, when within. King t.o!e 
Slipped from the van to head the leading team. 

He breathed into his flute his very som, 

A noise like waters in a pebbly stream, 

And straight the spirits that inhabit dream 
Came round him, and the rain-squall roareu its last, 
And bright the wind-vane shifted as it passea. 

And in the rush of sun and glittering cloud 
That followed on the storm, he led the way, 

Fiuting tli6 sodden circus through the cro\%d , „ 

That trod the city streets in holiday. 

And lo, a marvellous thing, the gonted clay 
Splashed on the waggons and the horses, glowed, 
shoBC like embciis as they trod the toad* 

And round the tired horses came the Powers 
That stir men’s spirits, waking or asleep, 

To thoughts like planets and to acts like flowers, 

Out of the inner wisdom’s beauty deep : 

These led the horses, and, as marshalled sheep 
Fronting a dog, in line, the people stared 
At those bright waggons led by the bright-liaired. 

And, as they marched, the spirits sang, and all 

The horses crested to the tune and stept 

Like centaurs to a passionate festival 

With shining throats that mantling crmiers swept 

And all the hearts of all the watchers leapt 

To see those horses passing and to hear 

That song that came like blessing to the ear. 

And, to the crowd the circus artists seemed 
Splendid, because the while that singing quired 
Each artist was the part that he had dreamed 
And glittered with the Power he desired, 

Women and men, no longer wet or tired _ 

i^m long despair, now shone like queens and kings, 
■ There they were crowned with their imaginings. 
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And with theiHs walking by the vans, there came ■ 

The wild, things .from the woodland and the mead, ' ^ 
The red stag, with ' , his tender-stepping da.mej, ■ 
Branched, and . iiigh-tongiied and ever taking ;heeci 
Nose-wrinkling rabbits nibbling at the weed, 

The hares that box by moonlight on the^ hill, 

The bright tront’s death, the otter from the .mill.' 

There, with Ms mask made virtuous, came the fox, 
TalMng of landscape while he thought of meat 
Blqpddoving weasels, honey-harrying brocks, 

Stoats, and the mice that build among the wheat. 
Dormice, and moles with little hands for feet. 

The water-rat that gnaws the yellow flag, 

Toads from the stone and merrows from the quag« 


And: over 'them fi,ew birds of every kind, 

Whose way, or song, or speed, or beauty brings 
Delight and understanding to the mind ; 

The bright-eyed, feathery, thready-leggM things. 

There they, too, sang amid a rush of wings, 

With sweet, clear cries and gleams from wing and crest 
Blue, scarlet, white, gold plume and speckled breast. 


And all the vans seemed grown with living leaves 
And living flowers, the best September knows, 
Moist poppies scarlet from the Hilcote sheaves, 
Green-fingered bine that runs the barley-rorrs, 

Pale candylips, and those Intense blue blows 
That trail tlie porches in the autumn dusk, 
Tempting the noiseless moth to tongue their musk* 


So, tired thus, so tended, and so sung, 

They crossed the city through the marvelling crowd* 
Maids with wide eyes from upper windows hung, 

The children waved their toys and sang aloud* 

But in his van the beaten showman bowed 

His head upon his hands, and wept, not knowing 

Aught of what passed except that wind was blowings 
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AI! through the town the iutmg led them on, 

But near the western gate King Cole retired ; 

And, as he ceased, the vans no longer snone, 

The bright procession dimmed like lamps expired } 

Again with muddy vans and horses tircc^ 

And artists cross and women out of aieiv. 

The sodden circus plodded through the inucii* 

The crowd of following children loitered home ; 

Maids shut the windows lest more rain siiciild come I, 

The cireiis left the streets of flowers and ilags, 

Kins Cole walked with it, huddiing m Ins 
They reached the w^estern gate and sought to pass. 

Take back this frowsy show to where it was/' 

The sergeant of the gateway-sentry cried ; ^ 

You know quite well you cannot pass 

This Showman. But we were toid to pass litre, by tlie 

The Seegeant. Here are the printed, ii.rccni o.b the ^ 
■ card.' „■ 

No traffic, you can read. Clear out. , 

The Showman, wlicre 7 

Tan Sergeant, Where yoiTre not kreULil freun, ot 
there room to spare. 

Go back and out of town the way you c.'rr.c. 

The Soowman. I’ve Just been sunt from Inere, Ik trus 

a gitme ? n- * i i 3 

The Seaiqeant, Yoirli find it none, ii tfial; 

your tone. 

The Showman. You redcoats; evrn eour art mn: 

your own. 

The Sergeant. Ho, theyVe the ; 1 represent 

tlie Queen. 

The Showman. Pipeclay your week’s Hccwiints, you 
'''Ted 'marine*' ■ 

The Sergeant. Thank you, I wii!. Xknv varuslt 

Right-about. ^ 1 . 1 

The Showman. Right, kick the circus 111 or k'leK it 

out. 
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But Mek iJSs kick iis hard, we’ve got no friends, 

WeVe no Queens's boots or busbies , on our eiads,; . • 

We’re poor^ we like it, no one cares ; besides, ' . • 
These Sirty artists ought to have, thick hides* 

The dustj like us, is fit for boots to stamp, 

Nose but Queen’s redcoats are allowed to camp ' 

In this free coiintm * 

A Policeman* ’ What’s the. trouble ■ here '! 

. Tee Showman* A redeoat dog, in need .of a tidclc eare 
:The Pomcebcah. . The show turned back I No, sergeant, 
let them through. 

cto’t turn back, because the Prince is"' due* . 

Best let them pass* 

The Sbegeakt. ' Then pass ; ■ and read the' rules - 
Another time. ' •* 

The Showman. You fat, red-coated fools. 

The ' Policeman. Pass right along. 

They passed. Beyond the town 
A',', farmer 'gave tliem leave to settle down 
In a green field beside the Oxford road. 

There the spent horses ceased to drag the load ; 

The tent was pitched beneath a dropping sky, 

The green-striped tent with all its gear awry* 

The men drew close to grumble in the van 
The showman parted from the. wandering maiu 

The Showman. You see.;- denied a chance; denied 
bare bread. 

King Cole. I know the stony road that artists tread. 
The Showman. You take it very mildly, if you do. 

How would you act if this were done to you ? 

King Cols. Go to the Mayor. .. . 

The Showman. I am not that kiiid, 

111 kneel to no Court prop with painted rind. 

You and your snivelling to them may go hang* 

I say : “ God curse the Prince and ail his gang.” 

The Wife* Ah, no, my dear, for Life hurts every one, 
Without our cursing* Let the poor Prince be ; 

We artist folk are happier folk than he, 

Hard as it is* 

The Showman. I say : God let him see 
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And taste and know this miseiy tto^^^ 

We strains a poor man s spirit till it b»aLs« 

And- then he hangs him, while a poor m&u s gift 

He leaves unhelped, to wither or to dnit. 

Sergeants at city gates are all his care. 

We are but outcast artists in despair. 

They dress in scarlet and he gives them goic. 

King Cole. Trust still to Life, the day js not yet old. 
The Showman. By God ! our lives are aii we have to 

King Cole. Life changes every day and ever must. 

The Showman. It has not changed with us, this season, 

KiNm Cole. Life is as just as Death ; Life paj's its debt. 
The Showman. What justice is there in our suSenn^ so . 
King Cols. This : that not knowing, we should try tu 

The^^Showman. Try. A sweet doctrine for a broken 

King Com:. The best (men say) in every manly part. 
The Showman. Is it, by Heaven ? _ I have tried it, I. 

I tell you, friend, your justice is a he ; 

Your comfort is a lie, your peace a fraud ; 

Your trust a folly and your cheer a gaua, ^ 

I know what men are, having gone thrae roads. 

Poor bankrupt devils, sweating under loads 
WMle others suck their blood and smile aiia sniile* 

You be an artist on the roads awhile, 

You’ll know what justice comes with suffenntf toen. ^ 
King Cole. Friend, I am one grown old with sorrowing 

^ The aao'wMAN. The old are tamed, they J'.ave not blood 

Kino Cole. They’ve blood to hurt, if not enough to 
heal. 

I have seen sorrow close and suffering close. 

I know their ways with men, if any knows, 

I know the harshness of the way they have 
To loose the base and prison up the brave. 

I know that some have found the depth they trod 
In deepest sorrow, is the heart of God. 

Up on the bitter iron there is peace. 
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In the dark night of prison comes release* ■ . . 

In the Mack midnight still the cock will crow* 

There is a help that the abandoned know . 

Beep in the heart* that conquerors cannot feei 
Abide in hope the turning of the wheel* 

The luck will alter and the star will rise, , 

His presence seemed to change before their eyes. 

The old, bent, ragged, glittering, wandering fellow, 

With thready blood-streaks in the rided yellow 
Of cheek and eye, seemed changed to one who held 
l^rth and the spirit like a king of eld. 

He spoke again ; ‘‘Yon have been kind/" said he, 

“ In yonr own trouble yon have thonght of me. 

God will repay. To him who gives is. given, 

Corn, water,- wine, the world, the starry heaven/* 

Then, like a poor old man, he took his way 
Back to the city, while the showman gazed 
■ After Ms figure like a man amazed. 

The Wife, I think that traveller was an angel sent* 
Teds Showman. A most strange man. I wonder what 
he meant. 

The Wife. Comfort was what he meant, in onr distress. 
The Showman. No words, of his can make onr trouble 
, Jess. 

The Wife. O, Will, he made me feel the lack would 
change. 

Look at him, husband ; there is something strange 
About Mm there ; a robin redbreast comes 
Hopping about Ms feet as though for crumbs. 

And little long-tailed tits and wrens that sing 
Perching upon him. 

The Showman. What a wondrous thing I 
I’ve read of such, but never seen it. 

The Wife. Look, 

These were the dishes and the food he took. 

Tike Showman. Yes ; those were they. Vl%at of it ? 
The Wife. Did he eat f 

The Showman. Yes ; bread and cheese ; he would not 
touch the meat. 
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rCHE V/IFE. Bwt see, the cheese is whoie 

A„dSr«e ftesh. 

Those hard ^PPK f tii:e f,! "-h*.nr.? f-Tf-e . 

\?d look, how came these plums ?f = A- - 

fHfi Showman, ,\fe lia^e :M ,, . ^ 

cicar, • ' I 

‘Tee Wies- Look at the butterGses . ^ 

l.ikc fijuLug flowers 

Came butterflies, the souls 

Muttering about the van ; Red AdmirA.s r.ou, 

Scarlet and pale on breathing speeds of pitch. 
Smstones,like yellow poppy petals bbwn, 
f??own ox-eyed P'eacockI in their purpled roa^ 

Itae, sUvered tUngs that hauDt ‘I*' 

5Ttbaf £&c?ae“X“ tiiSg ■ 

bKSh like the mallarf's wing. 

» He was a saint of God,” the showman cried. 

Meanwhile, within the town, from man to man 
The talk about the wondrous circus lun. 

All were agreed, that nothing ever known ^ 

Had thrilled so tense the marrow in their uoi.e. 

All were agreed, that sights so bcautiiul _ 

MadTthe Xeen’s Court with all its soldiers nail, 

■ Made ail the red-wwapped “ft®. 

Seem fruit of death, not lovely lining thuv... « ^ 

And some said loudly that thongli time- wen> suurt, 

Men still might hire the ‘I'f 

And some, agreeing, sought the Jilajor a hail, 

To press petition for the show s recall. 

But as they neared the hall, behold, If 
A strano'er to them dressed as though m flame , 

An old, thin, grinning glitterer, decked with green, 
With thready blood-streaks on his visage lean, 
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And at nis \ti inkled eyes a look of mirth 
Not eopjmon among men who walk the earth .:5 
Yet front liis povket poked a flute of woocL 
And little birds were following Mm for food 

SirSs” said King Coie (for it was he), “ i know 
You seek the iilayor, but you need not so; 

I iia¥e this moment spoken wuth his grace. 

He grants the circus warrant to take place 
Within tin-" city, should the Prince see fit 
To watch such pastime ; here is his permit. 

I go this instant to the Prince to learn 
llis wish Iiereia': wait here till I return^' 

They waited while the old man passed the senf.ry 
Beside the door, and waiiished through the entry. 

They thought, “ This old mm shining like New’' Spain, 
Must be the Princess lordly chamberlain. 

His cloth of gold so slione, it seemed to burn ; 

Wait till Me comes.” They stayed for his return. 

Meanwhile above, the Prince stood still to bide 
The nightly mercy of the eventide, 

Brought nemrer by each hour that chimed and ceased, 
His head w^as weary with the city feast 
But newly risen from. He stood alone 
As heavy as the day®s foundation stone. 

The room he stood in w^'as an ancient hall. 

Portraits of long dead men were on the wail* 

From the dull crimson of their robes there stared 
Passionless eyes, long dead, that judged and glared. 
Above them w^ere the oaken corbels set, 

Of angels reacliing hands that never met. 

Where in the spring the svrallows came to build* 

It wm the meeting chamber of the Guild, 

From where he stood, the Prince cooid see a yard 
Paved with old slabs and cobbles cracked and scarred 
Where weeds had pushed, and tiles and broken glass 
Had fallen and been trodden in the grass, 

A gutter dripped upon it from the rain. 
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** If TOits a crown of lead upoii my brain „ , . , 

To H"of P*«f! ” 

To be a king is to be like a qiiince^ 

Bitter himself, yet w • 

To be a cat amoag the hay ^ere best 

There in the tipper darkness of the ^ 

With green eyes bright, soft^lyingi piirni^of .-.u. 

Hearing the rain without ; not forced, .s 
To la? foundation stones until I die, 

Or sign State-papers till my hand is siek. 

?LTa; who^plaits straw ero?|s uj?"/ nek 
Is happier in his crown than I 
kwl wt this day, a very marvelioiis* ttung 
mf.s f wolked the chamber here. 

Then beauty following till my 

And life seemed peopled trorn evermtj. 

They brought down Beauty and Wisdom from the sky 
Into the streets, those strangers ; I cotiiu set 
Beauty and wisdom looking up at me ^ 

As then, in childhood, as they passed nelow. 

Men would not let me know them king 

Those strangers bringing joy. Ihey ^sill not no's. 

I am a prince with gold about my brow ; 

Duty, not joy, is all a prince s share. 

' And yet, those strangers from I know not W-ierc, 
From glittering lands, from unknown cities far 
Beyond the sea-plunge of the evening star, 

Would give me life, which princedom canriol gne. 
They would be revelation : I should live. 

I may not deal with Wisdom, being a king.” 

There came a noise of some one entering ; 
:'^^--,He4urned his weary ■...head, to see .who came. , „ ,, ' 
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It was King Cole, arrayed as though Jn flame, 

Like a white opal glowing from within, ^ , 

He entered there in snowy cramoisin. * , 

The Prince mistook him for a city lord, 

He turned to Mm and waited for his. word* 

Sir,” said King Cole, '' I come to bring you news. 

Sir, in the weary life that princes, use 
There is scant time for any prince, or king , 

To taste delights that artists liaTC and bring* : 

But here, ta-aight, no other duty calls, ■ ■ 

And circus artists are without the . wails, ■ 

Will you not see them, sir ? ” 

The PttiNCE* Who are these artists ; do they paint 
.or.'write ?■ 

King Cole. No, but they serve the arts and love delig htr 
The Prince. What can they do ? ■ 

'King. Cole. .■ They know" Ml many a rite 

That holds t.he watcher spelhbound, -and they know 
Gay plays of ghosts and jokes of long ago ; 

And neauty of bright speed their horses bring, 

Eidden bare-backed at gallop round the ring 
By girls who stand upon the racing team. 

Jugglers they have, of whom the cMIdren dream« 

Who pluck live rabbits from between their lips 
And balance marbles on their finger-tips. 

Will you not see them, sir ? And then, they dance, 

** Ay,” said the Prince, “ and thankful for the chance. 

So thankful, that these bags of gold shall buy 
Leave for all t?omers to be glad as I. ■ 

And yet, I know not if the Court permits. 

Kings" pleasures mast be sifted through the wits 
Or want; of wit of many a courtly brain. 

I get the lees and eliokings of the drain, 

Not the briglit rippling that I perish for,” 

'KjnG' Co;l», Sir, I will open the forbidden door, 

WMch, opened, they will enter all in haste. 

The life of man is stronger than good taste. 

The Prince, Custom is stronger than the life of mm. 
King Cole, Custom is but a way that life began. 
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The Pkince. A withering way that !iiiia,£s the ieafage 

' fail, . . 4, a 

fiisfom iike Winter, is the King oi a-L 
King Cole. Winter makes water sohd, yc< fue spring. 
That is but flowers, is a stronger thing. 

Custom, the ass man ncies, wiil plod f-U .t. '■ 

But laughter kills him and he dies at te,u=.. 

One word of love, one spark from bcaiui s 
And custom is a memory ; listen, s-re, 

Then at a window looking on the street _ ^ 

He played his flute like leaves or snowLuses m lu-i. 

Till men and women, ?f ^>5’ ' 

These notes are in our hearts like 

And then, they thought, “ Aa_ unknown voice is calling 
Like April calling to the seed m eartn ; 

Sladness is quickening deadness into bir..to. 

And then, as in the spring when first nmn he 
Beyond the black-twigged hedge, the .< try 

Coming across the snow, a note of eheer _ 

Before the storm-cock tells that spring k nigo, 

Before the first green bramble pushes Siiy, 

And all the blood leaps at the lambimg s --.t ^ 

The piping brought men’s hearts into riieu toroals. 

Till ail were stirred, however old ana g' pid : 

Generals bestarred, old statesmen, cou'-C-rs p/uis 
(Whose lips kissed nothing but the mt. .inrcu ii irud, 
Stirred in their courtly minds’ recesses An.). 

^ The sap of life stirred in the dreary I'm In 
The old eyes brightened o’er the pounces-rH :., 
Remembering loves, and brawls, and rnair..^ o*. 

And through the town the liquid piping’s ,rd o', ns* 
Thrilled on its way, rejoicing all who hf-Ao, 

To thrust aside their duluess or their s.,iuTiv^sb 
And' follow blithely as the Muting stlrrcii 
They hurried to the guild like horses spirrrcHh 
There in the road they mustered to await; 

They knew not what, a dream, a joy, a fate 
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And iioaf? to rmn in exaltation cried : 

Sometl:eeg lias come to make os yotrog again : 
Wisiioiai hiis come^ and Besiit>% Wisdom's bride, 
And youth like flowering April after rain.” 

Blit stiil tlic fhitiog piped and men were fain 
To sing au'i ring the hells, they knew not %vhy 
Saw that riielr Learts irere in an ecstasy. 

Then to the bakori}" above them came 
King Cole tiie shining in his robe of flame ; 

Behind liira came the Prince, who smiled and bo we 
Ipng Co!e riiaile silence ; then addressed the erovvtl 

Friends, fellow mortals, bearers of - the ghost ■ 
That bums, and breaks its lamp, but is not lost, 
This day, for one brief honr, a key is given 
To all, however poor, to enter heaven. 

The Bringers Down of Beauty from the stars 
Have reached this city in their golden, cars. 

They ask, to bring you beauty, if you wdli. ■ 

You do not answer : rightly, you are still. 

But you will come, to watch the image move 
Of all you dreamed or had the strength to ioi'C. 
Come to the Ring, the image of the path' 

That this our planet through the Heaven hath ; 
Behold man'jR skill, man*s wisdom, man's delight, 
And woman's beauty, imaged to the height. ’’ ' 

Come, for our < rulers come ; 'and Death, whose feet 
Tread at the door, permits a minute's sweet ; 

To each man's soul vouchsafes a glimpse, a gleam, 

A touch, a breath of his intensest dream. 

Now, to tliat glimpse, that moment, come with me $ 
Our rulers come. 

0 brother, let there be 
Such m^elcome to emr Prince as never was. 

Let there be flowers under foot, not grass, 

Flowers and scented rushes and die sprays 
Of purple bramble reddening into blaze. 
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Let there be bells rung backward till the tune 
B« as the joy of all the bees in June. 

Let JBoat vour flags, and let your lanterns nse 
Like fruit upon the trees in Paradis, 

In many-coloured lights as rich as Rome 
o\r road and tent ; and let the children come. 

It is their world, these Beauty Dwellers briTig. 

Then, like the song of all the birds of spring 
He played his flute, and all who heard 

Strew flowers before our rult^rs to iiiii,.,* 

The courtiers hurried for their coats of pride, 

The upturned faces in that, market b’ id e 
Glowed in the sunset to a beauty grave 
Such as the faces of immortals have* 

And work was laid aside on desk and bench, 

The red-lined ledger summed no iienny^ more. ^ 

From lamp-blacked fingers the mechanic's non 
Dropped to the kinking wheel chains on Uk* Loci, 

The former shut the hen roost : at the store 
The bo%'s put up the shutters and ran hootiTig 
Wild with delight in freedom to the fluting. 

And now the fluting led that gathered tide 
Of men and women forward tiirough the towni, 

And flowers seemed to fall from eve.ry side, 

White starry blossoms such as brook? boiv ‘.own, 

White netals clinging in the hair ami gown ; 

And t^ose who marched there tlusugltt that suirry 

" flowers , 

Grew at their sides, as though the streets were bowers. 

And all, in marching, thought, “ \Te go to see 
Life, not the daily coil, but as it is 
Lived in its beauty in eternity, 

Above base aim, beyond our miseries ; 

Life that is speed and colour and bnght bliss. 

And beauty seen and strained for, and posses! 

Even as a star forever in the breast.” 
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The iutiag led them through the western gate, 

From .msEj a tossing torch their faces glowed^ 
Bright-eyed and ruddy-featured .and elate ; 

: They:" sang and' .scattered flowers upon the road, . 

.Still in their hair the starry blossoms snowed ; 

They, .saw ahead the green-striped tent, their mark^ 

Lit now and busy in the gathering dark« . 

There at the vans and in .the green-striped tent 
The circus artists growled their discontent. 

Close to' the gate a lighted van there was ; . 

The showman*s:wif^ thrust back its window glass, 

And leaned her head without to see who came 
To buy a ticket for the evening’s game. - 

A roil of tickets and a plate of pence 

(For change) lay by her as she leaned from thence. 

She heard the crowd afar, but in her thought 
She said : "" That ’s in the city it is nought. 

They glorify the Queen,” 

Though sick at heart 

She wore her spangles for her evening’s part. 

To dance upon the barebacked horse and sing. 

Green velvet was her dress, with tinselling. 

Her sad, worn face had all. the nobleness 
That lovely spirits gather from distress. 

No one to-night,” she thought, ** no one to-night/® 

Within the tent, a flare gave blowing light. 

There, in their scarlet cart, the bandsmen tuned 
Bugles that whinnied, flageolets that crooned 
And strings that 'whined and grunted. 

Near the band 

Piebald and magpie horses stood at hand 
Nosing at grass beneath the green-striped dome 
While ’’men caressed them with the curry-comb. 

The clowns, with whited, raddled faces, heaped 
Old horse cloths round them to the chins ; they peeped 
Above the rugs ; their cigarette ends’ light 
Showing black eyes, and scarlet smears and white. 
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Tiiey watched the empty benehes^ aod fche wjy 
Green curtain door which m one entered by. 

Two^Lttle cMidren entered and sat stil! 

With bright wide opened eyes that stared their li!b. 
And red lips round in wonder smeared with tints 
From hands and handkerchiefs and fiepiierrrai.ii. 

A. farm lad ^'iitered. That was all the lioiise. 

*•' Strike up the band to gi%’^e the folk a rouse,” 

The slaowmaii said, They must be all yTuI: sided* 

He said it boldly, though he knew he lied. 

Sad as a funeral march for pleasure gone 
The band lamented out, ‘‘He’s got them on.” 

Then paused, as usual, for the crowii to coim. 

Nobody came, though from without a liura 
Of iiistruments and singing slowly rose. 

Free feast, with fireworks and piiMie sheni’s,” 

The bandsmen growled, “ An empty house again, 
Tvro children and a pioiighboy and the, rain. 

And then a night march through the iiiud,” they said* 

Now to the gate, King Cole his piping played. 

The showman’s wife from out her window peering 
Saw, in the road, a crowd with lanterns nearing, 

And, just below her perch, a man wdio shone 
As though white flame were his caparison ; 

One upon whom the great-eyed hawk-moths tense 
Settled with feathery feet and quivering sense, 

^ Till the white, gleaming robe seemed stuck with eyc'S, 

It was the grinning glitterer, white and wise, 

King Cole, who said, “ Madam, the Court is here, 

The Court, the Prince, the Queen, all drawing near, 
We here, the vanguard, set them on thidr way. 

They come intent to see your circus play* 

They ask that all who wish may enter free, 

And in their princely hope that this may be 
They send you these plump bags of minted gold/* 

He gave a sack that she could scarcely hold.’ 
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She dropped it trembling, muttering thanks, and then 
She cried : O master, I must tell the men/’ 

She rushed out of her van : she reached the Bing ; 
Called to her husband, Will, the Queen and King, 
Here at the very gate to see the show I ” . 

light some more flares,” said Will, “ to make a glow, 
^ God save the Queen/ there, bandsmen ; lively, boySc 
Come on, ® God save our gracious ’ ; make a noise» 
Here, John, bring on the piebalds to the centres 
'Wc’Il have the horses kneeling as they enter.” . 
i?ll sang, and rushed. Without, the trumpets brayed. 

Now children, carrying paper lanterns,' made . 

A glowing alley to the circus- door jV 

Then others scattered flowers' to-pave a floor. 

Along the highway leading from the town. 

Rust»spotted bracken -green they scattered down, ■ 

Blue cornflow^ers and withering poppies red, 

Gold charlock, thrift, the purple hardiiiead, 

Harebells, the milfoil white, September clover, 

And boughs that berry red when summer’s over, 

All autumn flowers, with yellow ears of wheat. 

Thee with braised, burning- gums that made all sweet, 
Came censer-bearing pages, and then came 
Bearers in white with cressets full of flame, 

Whose red tongues made the shadows dance like devili?. 
Then the blithe flutes that pipe men to the revels 
Tt^rillcci to the marrow softly as men marched. 

Then, tossing leopard-skins from crests that arehecis 
The horses of the kettle-drummers stept. 

Then with a glitter of bright steel there swept 
The guard of laiights, each pennon-bearer bold 
Girt in a crimson" cloak with spangs of gold. 

Then came the Sword and Mace, and then the four 
Long silver trumpets thrilling to the core 
Of people’s hearts their sound. Then two by two, 
Proud in caparisons of Idngly blue, 

Bitted with bars of gold, in silver shod, ^ 

Treading like kings, cream-coloured stallions trod, 
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Draggiag the carriage with the Prince and Queeii., 
T&e^Corporatioiij walking, closed the scene* 

Then came the crowd in-surging like the wa^'e 
That closes up the gash the clipper cla¥e. 

Swift in the path their majesties would tread 
The showman Song green bake and turkey redt 
Within the tent, with bimting, ropes and 
They made a Royal Box festooned with flags. 

Even as the Queen arrived, the work was 
The seven piebald horses kneeled like one. 

The bandsmen blew their best, while, red as- beet. 

The showman bowed his rulers to their seat, 

Tien, through the door, came courtiers wigged and 
' : starred ; . 

The crimson glitterers of the bodyguard ; 

The ladies of the Court, broad-browed and noble. 

Lovely as evening stars o*er seas i:a trouble ; 

The aHermen, in furs, with golden ciiai!i&’, 

Old cottagers in smocks from country lanes, 

Shepherds half dumb from silence on tlie cloivn, 

And merchants with their households froni the tawn^ 
And, in the front, two rows of eager-hearted 
Children with shining eyes and red lips p.iirtcii. 

Even as the creeping waves that brim tJie pool 
One foilowiiig other filled the circus full. 

The showman stood beside Ms trembling wife. 

“ Never/^ he said, in all our traveliing life 
Has this old tent looked thus, the front' scats full 
With happy little eHldren beautiful 
Then all this glorious Court, tier after tier ! 

0 would our son, the wanderer, were here, 

Then we\l die happy ! ** 

Would he were ! said she, 

“ It was my preaching forced him to be free,’*’ 

The showman said# 

‘‘Ah, no,” his wife replied, 

“ The great world’s glory and the young blood’s pride, 
Those forced him from us, never you, ray dear.’’ 
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' *M would,, be ■different if we- Imd Mm bere 
' Again.,*'* the- sliomTOan said ; ‘‘ but w^e must starts , 
But. a-Il tMs spIen.dour takes away my heart, 

I am not used to pl.a3diig to the King/* 

Look/* said Ms wile, ‘*the stranger, in the .Ring;** 

There in -the Ming indeed, the stranger stood. 

King Cole, the sMning, with his flute of wood, 
Waiting until the chattering Court was stilled, 

?hen from his wooden flute his piping tbrilleds 
Tii! al! was tense, and then the leaping fluting 
Clamoured as iioweiing clamours -for the fruiting; 
And round the lllng came Dodo, the brown msre^ 
Picid like a tiger-moth ; .her bright shoes tare 
The scattered petals, while the clown came after 
Like life, a beauty chased bj tragic laughter* 

The showman entered in and cracked his whip* 

Then followed fun and skill and horsemanship# 
Marvellous all, for all were at their best* 

Never had playing gone with S'ueh a 
To those good* Jesters ; never had the. teat 
So swiftly answered to their -merrimerit ■ 

With cheers, the artist’s help, - the actor’s life, 

Then, at the end, the showraan' and his wife 
Stood at the entrance listening to the cheers. 

They were both happy to the brink of tears* 

King Cole came close and whispered in their ears : 

“ There is s soldier here who says he knew 
You, long ago, and asks to speak to you. 

A sergeant in the guard, a haiid.some* blade/* 

Motlier ! ” the sergeant said. What, Jack I ” 
said, 

Our son come back I look, father, here *s our son I 

“ Bad pennies do come home to'overyoac/* 

The sergeant said. And if you’ll have me Immt, 
And both forgive me, Fll be glad to come/’ 








7m . ' king cole,', 

‘‘ Wlijs son/" the showman said, the fault was ours/" 

Now, a bright herald trod across the liow'ers 
To bid the artists to the Qiieea and King, 

Who thanked them for the Joj-foi evening, 

'And shoo,k each artist’s hand rritli 'words of prukt% 
Our happiest hour/’ they said, for many days, 

You ''must 'perform at Court 'at Cliristrnastide/’ 

They left their -box : men .'flung the curtains wide, 

The horses kneeled like one as they witlid-ew. 

They reached the curtained door and loitered thrnuglL 
The audience, 'Standing, sa.ng, God save the Queeii/^'® 
The.' hour of the showman’s life had been* 

Now once again a herald crossed the grecai 
To tell the showman that a feast was laid. 

A supper for the artists who had played 
By the Queen’s order, in a tent without. 

In the bright moonlight at the gate the rout 
Of courtiers, formed procession to be gone, 

Orders were called, steel clinked, and Jewels shone, 

The watchers climbed the banks and took their siaads* 

The circus artists shook each other’s haiHl:i, 

Their quarrels were forgotten and forgivera 
Old friendships were restored and sinners shrivein 
We And we cannot part from Will/’ they said* 

And mdille they talked, the juggler took the maid 
Molly, the singer, to the hawthorn glade 
BeliiiKi the green-striped tent, and told his love, 

A wild delight, beyond her hope, enough 
Beyond her dream to brim her eyes with tears. 


, 4 . 


Now came a ringing cry to march ; and chcjii'rs 
Rose from the crowd ; the bright procession fared 
Back to the city while the trumpets blared* 
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Sc the night ended, the Court retired. 

Back to the town the swaying torches reeked. 
Witiilii the i^reeii^sfcripeci tent the lights expired^ 
Tht dew clnfit from the caQ’ras wdiere it leaked. 
Dark, iQ the shoF/maids van, a ericket- creaked 
But, near the waggons, fire was glowing red 
On happy faces wdiere the feast was spread. 

Gladly they supped, those artists of the show 
Then by the perfect moon, together timed, 

They struck the green-striped tent and laid it low, 
iSven as the quarter before midnight chimed* 

Then piitting-to the piebald nags, -they eiimbed 
into their Fans luid slowly stole; away, 

Along Blown Hileote on the- lekoield Way. 


And as the rumbling of the m^aggons died 
By Aston Tirrold and the Moretons twain, 
With axie-clatter in the countryside. 

Lit by the moon and fragrant from the min. 
King Cole moved softl}^ in the Ring again, 
Where now the owls and he \?ere left alone s 
The night was loud with water upon stone. 


He watched the night ; then taking up his flute, 
He breathed a piping of this life of ours, 

The half-seen prize, the difficult pursuit, 

The passionate lusts that shut us in their towers, 
The lore that helps us on, the fear that lowers 
The pride that inakes us and the pride that mars. 
The beauty and the truth that are our stars,. 


And mars, the niarveiious thing, that io the dark 
Works with his little strength to make a light, 

His wit that strikes, his hope that tends, a spark. 

His sorrow of soul in toil, that brings deiigiit, 

His friends, who make salt sweet and blackness luight, 
His birth and growth and change ; and death the wise, 
His peace, that puts a hand upon his eyes. 
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All these Hs pipings breathed of, until twelve 
Struck on the belfry tower with trerabliugs numb 
(Such as will shudder in the axe’s helve 
When the head strikes) to tell his hour was come. 

Out of the living world of Christendom 
He dimmed like mist till one could scarcely note 
The robins nestling to his old grey coat. 

Dimmer he grew, yet still a_ glimmering staved 
Like light on cobwebs, but it dimmed uitu. 

Then there was naught but moonlight m the glade. 
Moonlight and water and an owl that criod. 

Far overhead a rush of birds’ wings sighed, 

From migrants going south until the sprmg.^ 

"The night seemed fanned by an iiiiniortal wing® . 

But where the juggler trudged beside his love 
Each felt a touching from beyond our ken, 

From that bright kingdom where the souls who strove, 
Live now for ever, helping living men. 

And as they kissed each other ; even then 

Their brows seemed blessed, as though a hand unseen 

Had crowned their loves with never- witherir g green. 
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Weary witii many thouglits I went to berl 
And lay for horns staring at the. night, 

J'Wiiking of all the millions of the- dead ' ' ' 
'Who used man*s flesh, as I, and loved the lighl*, 
Yet died, for all their power and delight, , 

For all their love, and never came again, • 
Never, for aii our cr^dng, ailour pain« 

There, through the open windows at my side, 

I saw the stars, and all the tossing wood, 

And, in the- moonlight, mothy owls that cried, 
■Floating along the covert for their food. 

The night was as a spirit that did brood 
Upon the dead, those multitudes' of death 
That had such colour once, and now are breath. 

“ And all this beauty of the world,®’ I thought, 

“ This glory given by God, this life^that teemsj 
What can we know of them ? for life is nouglit, 
A few short hours of blindness, shot by glesmSs, 
A few short days of mastery of dreams 
After long years of effort, then an end, 

Then dust on good and bad, on foe and friend/^ 

So, weary with the little time allowed 
To use the power that takes so long to learn, ‘ 
I sorrowed as I lay ; now low, now loud 
Came musie frout an hautboy and ssitherii. 

The house was dark, and yet a light did burn 
There where they played, and in the wainseoticf 
The mice that love the dark were Junketing. 
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Sog what with sorrow and the noise that seemed 
Like voices speaking from the night’s dark heart 
To’tell her secret in a tongue nndreameds 
I fell into a dream and walked apart 
Into the night (I thought), into the swart, 

Thin, iightless air io which the planet rides ; 

I trod on dark air upward with swift strides* 


Though in my dream I gloried^ as I trod 
Because I knew that I was striding there 
Far from this trouble to the peace of God 
Where all things glow and beauty is made bare, 
A dawning seemed beginning everywhere, 

And then I came into a grassy place, 

Where beauty of bright heart has quiet face* 


Lovely it was, and there a castle stood 
Mighty and fair, with golden turrets bright, 

Crowned with gold vanes that swung at the wind’s laoed 
Full many a hundred feet up In the Mght* 

The walls were all i’-carven with delight 
Like stone become alive. I entered in. 

Smoke drifted by ; I heard a violin. 


And as I heard, it seemed, that long lx**fore 

That music had crept ghostly to my Litaririf 

Even, as a ghost along the corridor 

Beside dark panelled walls wjth portraits peering | 

It crept into my brain, Messing and spearing 

Out of the past, yet all I could recall 

Was some dark room with irelight on the wall* 


So, entering in, I crossed the mighty hall ; 

The volleying smoke from firewood fiew abcuit. 
The wind-gusts stirred the hangings on the wall 
So that the woven chivalry stood out 
Wave-like and charging, putting all to rout 
The evil things they fought witn, men like beastii 
Wolf soMiew, tiger Mngs, hyena priests. 
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■Anil steadfast as thongh frozen, swords on Mps* ' ■ 
Old armoer . stood at sentry with ' old spears ' 
Cliitched in' steel gloves that glittered at the grips* 
Yet 'hotised, the little, mouse with pointed ears ; . . 
Old 'banners' drooped above*,, frayed into tears ■ ■ 
■With age and moth that fret , the soldier’s glory*" 

I „ saw a , swallow in, the clerestory. ■ 

And always from their frames the eyes looked down 
Of moit intense souis painted in their joy* 

Their ^reat brows Jewelled bright as- by a crown 
Of^helr own thoughts, that nothing can destroy,, ^ 
Because pure thought , is life without alloy, 

Life’s very essence from the iesh set free 
A wonder and delight eternally.. 


And climbing up the stairs with arras hung, 

I looked upon a court of old stones grey. 

Where o*er a globe of gold a galleon swung 
Creaking witli age and showing the wind’s way. ■ ■■ 
There, flattered -to, a smile," the barn cat lay . : ■ 
Tasting the sun with purrings drowsily 
Sun«sbaked,: content, with drowsed green-slitted eye. 


I did not know what power led me -on ■ 

Save the all-living Joy of what came next, 

Down. the dim passage doors of glory shone,,' 

Old panels glowed with many a carven text', 

Old music came in strays, my mind was vext 
With many a leaping thought ; beyond each door 
I thought to meet some friend, dead long before.; ; 


So on I went, and by my side, it seemed. 
Paced a great bull, kept from me by^ a brook 
Which lipped the grass about it as it streamed 
Over the fiagroots that the grayling shook ; 
Eed“felled the bull was, and at times he took 
Assayment of the red earth with his horn 
And wreaked Ms rage upon the sod uptorn, . ■:■ 
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Yet when I looked was nothing but the arms 
There at my side, with woven knights who glowed 
In coloured' silks the running stag to harass. 

There was no stream, yet in my mmd abode 

The seBse of both beside me as I strode, 

Aod lovel}^' faces leaned, and pictures came 
Of water in a great sheet like a flame ; 


Water in terror like a great snow falling. 

Like wool, like smoke, into a vast abysm, 

With tinifider of gods figthing and deatli calling 
And efcaming stinbeaiiis spiitted by the pria;iu 
And cliffs that rose and eagles that took ct.ripiri 
Even in the very seethe, and, then a cave 
Where at a fixe 1 mocked me at the wave. 


Mightily rose the cliffs ; and mighty fcrees^ 

Grew on them $ and the cavems, cliaiiEiciiccI deep* 

Cut through them like dark veins ; _ and like the saa^ 
Roaring, the desperate water took its leap ; 

Yet dim within the cave, like sound in sleep, 

Carae the fall’s voice ; my flitting fire made 
More truth to me than all the water said. 


Yet when I looked, there was the arras only, 

The passage stretching on, the pictured faces, 

The violin below complaining lonely. 

Creeping wltih'^swccstncss in t.h6 .mind i Sfiu,, p.MccS| 
And all my mind was trembling with the tracts 
Of long dead things, of beautiful sweet fm ntb 
Long since made one with that which never ends. 

And as I went the wall seemed built of flowers, 
Long, golden cups of tulips, with firm stems. 
Warm-smelling, for the black bees’ drunken hours j 
Striped roses for princesses’ diadems ; 

And butterflies there were like living gems. 

Scsrlct and black, blue damaskt, mottled, wfiite, 
Colour alive and happy, living light. 
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f bcis tlifoiigli a door I passed into a room 
Where Daaiel stooci^ as I had seen him erst* 

In wisest age* in ail its happiest bioom® 

Deep in the red and black of books immerst. 

I would have spoken to Mm had I durst* 

Blit might i3ot^ Ij in that bright chamber strange^ 
Where, even as 1 lookt, the wails did change^ 

For now the walls were as a toppling sea^ 

Green* with Vf iiite crests on which a ship emergingj, 
Strained* with her topsails whining wrinklingijg 
Dvk with the glittering sea fires of her surging* 

And* now^ with thundering horses and men urging* 

The walls were fields on whic^^t men rode in pride* ■ . 

On horses that tossed firedust'in their stride. 

And now, the walls were harvest fields whose com 
Trembled beneath the wrinkling wind in waves 
All golden ripe and ready to be shorn' 

By sickling sunburnt reapers singing staves, . 

And now, the walls were dark with wandering caves ,, 
That sometimes glowed with fire and sometimes burned 
Where men on anvils fiery secrets learned. 

And all these forms of thought , and myriads more* 
Passed into books and into Daaiers hand, 

So that he smiled at having such great store 
A!! red and black as .many as the sand, , • • 

Studded wdth cwstals, clasped with many a band 
Of hammered steeL I saw him standing there 
After I woke his pleasure filled the air. 


THE WOmN SPEAKS 

This poem appeared to me in a dream one winter moming 
some years ago. In the dream I was aware of a tall lady, 
dressed for out-of-doors, with furs and a picture hat, ""l 
was aware, at the same time, of the whole of her past 
life, and of the fact that she was looking for the first time 
iouth-westwards upon Lincoln’s Inn Fields, early on a 
calm, sunny Sunday morning, I saw the Fields as she 
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Aid in utter caim, as from the north-eastern pavement ; 
did, in mrer eaim, shimog, each 

thepigeons were pic^ng ood, 

SS'shS^S^ suddenly realized that Hff ™ght be quiet 
fik? this and that were it so, it would be wonaerful 
At th? sa™ time, I was intensely aware of the whole of 
iis itoeT wS explained her past, what she saw and 
what she ’felt. As she passed out of Ihe drta.u, Lht 

Sole of the poom dSwa 

obloag metal plate, from which I wrote it down. 


Bitter it is, indeed, in human fate 

... a ... X, 4" ini4*’»rtiri. 



!ate. 


i nail a 

Prizes for headache and caparison. 
I married well ; I tept a 



fesorti 

We wanoerea mueu, 

But not till Sunday to the Inns of tonr^ 

So then imagine what a joy to see 
The town’s grey, vast and unappeas^id sea 
Suddenly still, and 

Life might be qmet, could I but return. 


THE RIDER AT THE GATE 

A WINDY night was blowing on Rome, 

The cressets guttered on Cicsar s home, 

The fish-boats, moored at the bridge, were breaking 
The rush of the river to yellow foam. 

The Mnves whined to the shutters shaking, 

When cllp-clop-clep came a horse-hoof rakmg 

TheStSSsoftheroadatCiesar’sgate; 

The spear-butts jarred at the guard’s awaking. 

“ Who goes .there T ” said the guard at the gate. 

“ What is the news, that you nde so late i 
“ News most pressing, that must be spoken 
To Cajsar alone, and that cannot wait. 


THE RIDER AT THE GATE 

" The Casar sleeps you .must show ■ a token , 
That the news suffice that he be awoken. 

What is the news, and whence do yon come ? 

For no light cause may his sleep be broken. 

" Out of the dark of the sands I come, 

From the dark of death, with news for Rome. 

A 'Word so fell that it must be uttered , 

Though it strike the soul of the Csesar dumb. 

, Ccesar turned in Ms bed and muttered. 

With a struggle for breath the lamp-flame guttered; 
Calpurnia heard her husband moan i 
The house is falling, 

The beaten men come into their own” 

“ Speak your word,” said the guard at the gate ; 
“ Yes, but bear it to C®sar straight. 

Say, ‘ Your murderer’s knives are honing, 

Your killer’s gang is lying in wait.’ 

“ Out of the wind that is blowing and moaning, 
Through the city palace and the country loaning, 

I cry, For the world’s sake, Csesar, beware, 

And take this warning as my atoning. 

“ ‘ Beware of the Court, of the palace stair, 

Of the downcast friend who speaks so fair, 

Keep from the Senate, for Death is going 
On many men’s feet to meet you there. 

“ I who am dead, have ways of knowing 
Of the crop of death that the quick are sowing. 

I, who was Pompey, cry it aloud 

From the dark of death, from the wind blowing. 

“ I, who was Pompey, once was proud, 

Now I lie in the sand without a shroud ; 

I cry to Csesar out of my paip> 

‘ Caesar, beware, your death is vowed. 

*5 
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^ The grew grey on the window-paiiej 
' The winckocks swung in a burst of mio, 

The window of Csesar flung iinshutterech 
The horse-hoofs died into wind again* 

Cmar iurmd in Ms bed and muitereif, 

With a struggle for breath the lamp-flame guiiered ; 
Calpurnia heard her husband mmn : 

The hmm is falling, 

The beaten men come into their ownd' 

■ THE BUILDERS 

Befoee the unseen cock had called the tim€\ 

\ Those workers left their beds and stiinibled out 
Into the street, where dust lay white as iiirie 
Under the last star that keeps bats about* 

Then blinking stili from bed, they trod the street, 

The doors closed up and down ; the traveller heard 
Doors opened, closed, then silence, then men^s feet 
Moving to toil, the men too drowsed for word. 

The bean-field was a greyness as they passi^d, 

The darkness of the hedge was starred \^ith flowers. 
The moth, with wings like dead lea\es, sucked his last, 
The triumphing cock cried out with all his powers ; 
His fire of crying made the twilight quick, 

Then clink, clink, clink, men’s trowels tapped the brick, 

, ^ ■ ♦ sit ♦ 

I saw the delicate man who built tlie tower 
Look from the turret at the ground below. 

The granite column wavered like a llow'er, 

But stood in air w^hatever wunds might tilow. 

Its roots were in the rock, its head stood proinh 
No earthly forest reared a head so high j 
Sometimes the eagle came there, soeietinu*^ elorifi, 

It was man’s ultimate footstep to the sky. 

And in that peak the builder kept his treasure, 

Books with the symbols of his art, tlie signs 
Of knowledge in excitement, skill in pleasure, 

The edge that cut, the rule that kept, Ihf^ lines. 

He who had seen his tow-er beneath the grnsvS, 

Rock in the earth, now smiled, because it was, 

» ’»■ ' * * * If! 


How maD,y; t!ioiisaEd men liad' done Ms' will, , 

; ,::;Mea who had liancls, or 'arms,- or strength to' spends ■* 
Or cuimifig with machines, or art, or'Skili, 

All had obeyed Mm, working to tMs' end. 

Himdrecis in distant lands had given their share 
' Of power ^ to deck It ; ' on- its -every stone 
Their oddii^y of pleasure ivas laid . bare, ■ 

Yet was the tower Ms offspringj his alone*- 
His inner eye liad seen phis will had '.made it. 

All the opijosing army of men’s aiiiids 
Had bo’wed, had turned, had striven as he bade it, 
^Each to his purpose in. their myriad kinds.' 

]??ovi‘lt was done, and io the peak he stood ■ 

Seeing Ms 'work, and smiled' to find it good. 

# , , * . -5^ S®S 

It had been stone, earth’s body^ hidden deep, 

Ligfatless and shapeless, where it cooled and hardeoed- 
Now' it wvas as the banner on man’s keep 
..Or as the Apple in Eden where God ga,rdene'd, 

LilieS' O'f stone ran. round It, and like fires 
The tongues of crockets shot- from it and paused, 
.Horsemen who raced were earven on’t, the spires . 

Were bright with gold ; all this the builder caused 
And standing there,' It seemed that all the hive 
Of human skills wiiich now it had become, 

Was stone no iiio.re, nor building,, but alive. 

Trying 'to speak, this tower that- vras .dumb* 

Trying to speak, nay, speaking, soul to sou! ■ ' 

With powers who'^are, to raven or control. 


THE SETTING OF THE WINDCOCK 

The dust lay white upon the chisel-marks, 

The beams still shewed the dimplings of the grain, 
Above the chancers gloom the crimson sparks 
Of Christ’s blood glowed upon the window-pane, 
No brass or marble of a death was there, 

The painted angels on the wall whirled down 
Trumpeting to man’s spirit everywhere, 

The spire topped the bell-tower^ like a crown. 
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Now on the tower-top, where the crockets ceased 
•Like lace against the sky, they set at pause 
The- golden wind-vane, that from west to east 
Would turn his beak to tempests or to flaws. 

It poised, it swung, it breasted the wind s streara. 

The work was done, the hands had wrought the dream. 


THE RACER 

I SAW the racer coming to the jump, 

Staring with fiery eyeballs as he inisht, 

I heard the blood within his body thump, 

I saw him launch, I heard the toppings crusht. 

And as he landed I beheld his soul 

Kindle, because, in front, he saw the Straight 
With ali its thousands roaring at the goal, 

He laughed, he took the moment for his mate. 

Would that the passionate moods on which we ride 
Might kindle thus to oneness with the will ; 
Would we might see the end to which w-e stride, 

And feel, not stra-in, in stniggie, only tlirilL , 

And laugh like him and know in ail our nerves 
Beauty, the spirit, scattering dust and turves. 


THE BLOWING OF THE HORN 

From “ The Song of Boland.'’ 

Roland gripped his horn with might and main, 

Put it to his mouth and blew a great strain. 

The hills were high and the sound was very plain, 
Thirty leagues thence they heard the strain, 

Charles heard it, and all his train. 

“ Our men are fighting,” said Charlemain. 

And the Count Guenes answered him aguio, 

“ If another said that, we should think him insane.” 

Ahoy. 


o, ffreat aiiffinsfi,,lie blew ms horn 


Ihe temples of his bmia were now all tom i 
He blew, a, great noise as. he held the hora« 
ChiS^rles heard the pass forloriis' 

Wairiies heard' it^ the Franks listened ali ; 

Then the King,, said, I hear K.oland’s hom^' ■ 
He would never blow it If he were not overborne, 
Guenes answered. “ You are. old and outworn. 


' Moreover^ you' know of .Eoiand's great prides 


Duke Naimes answ’ered, Roland is m pam. 
There is a battle, by my hope of gain, 

He here has betrayed him who did so feign ; 
Put on your war-gear, cry your^ war-ery again, 
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THE BLO\iIi\G OF THE irORN 


The Emperor made his. tnioi pets blo'W (3le&:,, 

Franks dlsrnoimted to pn!' their sjeL/. 

■ Hawberks and helmets and swords with 
Men had shields a.iid many a sti’OBg spear. 

And banners scarlet, white and blue in the air to rear* 
On liis war-horse mounted eaeli peer, 

\nd spurred right through the pass riiriC’rg Hie ri>cks 
sheer : 

Each man said to .Ids comrade deai\ 

“ 'If we reach Roland ere he Ik* dead on bier. 

We will strike good blows with him and inakc’ tiie pagaiis 
. fear«” * ' , 

But they had stayed too loDg,. .and they were nowhere 
riea.r, 

Ahof, 

THE H'AUKTED 

Hbee, in this darkened room of this old house, 

I sit beside the fire. I hear ag.aiii 
Within, the scutter %vbere the mice carouse, 

Without, the gutter dropping with the raira 

Opposite, are black shelves of wormy boo!cs, 

To left, glazed cases, dusty with the same, 

Behind, a wail, with rusty guns on hooks, 

To right, the fire, that chokes one pv^idiiia flame. 

Over the maiitei, black m fimemJ 

A portrait hangs, a man, whose the worm 
«r Has mawed this hundred years, wd>iose ciotht*s tiie moth 
A eeotiiry since has channelled to a terfii, 

I cannot see Ms face : I only know 
He stares at me, that man of long ago. 

♦ # % f t ♦ 

I light the candles in the long brass siicki, 

I see Mm now, a pale-eyed, sirripering man, 

Framed in carved wood, wherein the flcaili-w’iitcli ticks 
A most dead face t yet when the work began 
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TbatJacej the, pale puce coat^ the simpering smile^ 
The .bands .that hold a book, the eyes that gaze, ■ 
Mo¥eci to the touch of mind a little while. ■ ■ * ' 

The painter sat in Judgment on his ways : ■ 

The' painter turned Mm to and from the.. light, 

Talked, about art, or bade him lift his head, 

Judged the lips’ paleness and the temples’ white. 

And now his work abides the man is dead. ■ . 

But, is he dead ? This dost}^ study drear 
Creeks in its panels that the man. is here. 

Here, beyond doubt, he lived, in that old. day*. 

He was a Doctor here,” the student thought. 
Here, when the puce was new, ■■ that now is grey. 

That simpering man. his daily -practice wrought. 

Here , he let blood, prescribed the pi.H and drop, ' 

. The leech, the diet ; here Ms verdict - given 
Broiig.iit .agonies of hoping to a stop, 

Here Ms condemned eonfessioners were shriven. 

What is that book he holds, the key, too dim 
To read, to know f Some little book he wrote, 
Forgotten now, but still the key to him. 

He sacrificed his vision for -his coat^ : . 

-I see the .man ; .a - simpering - mask : that hid - 
A seeing mind simpering men forbid.. 

Those are his books no doubt, untoucht, uiidiisted, 
Unread, since last he left them. on the shelves, 
Octavo sermons tliat the fox has rusted, 

Sides splitting off from brown deca3dng tw^elves. 

This w^'as liis room, this darkness, of old death. 

This coffin«room v/ith lights like embrasures, 

The place is poisonous with him ,* like a breath 
On glass, he stains the spirit ; he endures. 
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Here is his name within the sermon bo.'k, , „ 

. -And verse, “ When hungry Worms my Body eat ; 
He ieans across my shoulder as I look, 

He who is God or pasture to the wheat. 

He who is Dead is stili upon the soul 
A check, an inhibition, a controL 

^ ^ 

I draw the bolts. I am alone within. . ^ 

The moonlight through the coloured glass comes iamt, 
Mottling the passage wall like human skin. 

Pale with the breathings left of withered paint. 

But others walk the empty house with me, 

There is no loneliness within these walls 
No more than there is stillness in the sea 
Or silence in the eternal waterfalls. 

There in the room, to right, they sit at feast ; 

The dropping grey '-beard with the colci oiiie eyCf 

The lad, Ms son, that should have been a priest, 

And he, the rake, who made his mother die, 

And he, the gambling man, who staked the i hrow, 

They look me through, they follow when I go. 

0 # # . ♦ * ■ 

They follow with still footing down tiic hail, 

I know their souls, those fellow-tenants mine, 

Their shadows dim those colours on tiie w all, 

They point my every gesture with a sign. 

That grey-beard cast his aged servant fortii 
After his forty years of service done, 

The gambler supped up riehes_ as the north 
Sups with his death the glories of tiie sun. 

The lad betrayed his trust ; the rake was he 
Who broke two women’s heart.s to ea.sc his own t 
They nudge each other as they look at me, 

Shadows, all four, and yet as hard as stone, 



His mind for c 






O ruinous hoiise^ witMn whose, comdors . 

None but the wicked and the mad go free, 

(On the dark stairs, they. wait, behind the doors 
They crouch, they watch, or creep to follow me.) 

Deep in old' blood your ominous bricks are red, 
Firm in old bones your walls’ foundations stand, 
With dead men’s passions built upon the dead, 
With broken hearts for lime and oaths for sand. 

Terrible house, whose horror I have built, 

Sin after sin,, unseen, as sand that slips 
Telling the time, till now the heapM guilt 
Cries, and the planets circle to eclipse. 

You oniy^ are the Daunter, you alone 
Clutch, till I feel your ivy - on the bone. 


CAMPEACHY PICTDEE 

The sloop’s sails glow in the sun j the far sky bums, 
Over the palm-tree tops wanders the dusk, 

About the bow’^s a chuckling -ripple .churns ; 

The land wind from the marshes- smells of musk, 

A star comes out; the moon is a pale husk; -- ,■ 
Now, from the galley door, as supper nears, 

Come-s -a sharp -scent of -meat and - Spanish rusk 
Fried in a pan, ' Far aft, where the lamp blears, : 

A seaman m a red shirt eyes the sails and steers, 

^Sooii he will sight that isle in -the dim bay ■ 

Where his mates saunter by the camp-fire’s glow ; 
Soon will the birds scream, scared, and^the bucks 
At the:-. rattle ■ and splash as the. anchor, is- let ,.go ; 

..A block -will pipe, and the oars .grunt as they row, , 
He will meet his friends beneath the shadowy trees, 
The moon’s orb like a large lamp hanging low 
'Will see -Mm stretched by the red. blaze- at, ease, - 
Telling of the Indian girls, of ships, and of the seas. 
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A liimdred years ago they quarried for the stone here 5 

A wind, ia brushing down the clover .. , . ^ , 

,A' wind is rustliog south and soft ” ■. . . . ^ 

A wind *8 in the heart of mCj a fire ’s in my heels 
A' windy night was blowing on Rome- .■ . , . , 

About the crowog of the cock . 

Ah, but Without there is no spirit seattering , 

Ah, we are neither heaven nor earth, but men 

All "day thej^ loitered by the resting ships ■ . ' 

All early In the April, when daylight comes at five 
AH in the Jeathered palm-tree tops the bright green parrots 
screech . . . . ■ . 

Ail other waters have their time of peace 
All the merry kettle-drums are thudding into rhyme ,■ 

All the sheets are clacking, all the blocks are whining 
An’ Bill can have my sea-boots, Nigger Jim can have my- 
knife . . , ... . - . • ■■. , 

An hour before. the race they talked. together . , ■. . .• 

.Be with me, .Beauty, for the fire is dying 

Beauty, let be ; I cannot see your face ... - » 

Beauty retires ;■ the blood out of the earth ■ ■ ... . 

Beauty was with me, once, but now, -grown old . 

Before Man’s labouring wisdom gave me biith 
Before the ^unseen cock had called the time-. 

Being her friend, I do not care, not I . 

Between the barren pasture and the wood 

Bitter It is, indeed, in human fate .... 

Bom for nought else, for nothing but for this . 

But all has passed, the tune has died away 

Can It be blood and brain, this transient force' , 

Clean, green, windy billows notching out the sky , ^ 
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Dektb lies to wait tor you, you wild thinf: in the wood 
Down Bye Street, in a littie Shropshire town . 

Drop me the seed, that I even ia my bmin . 

Diroao a lieap about tlie what an’ why 

Even after all thei^e years there the dresim 

Flesh, i have kooeked at many ft dusty door . 

For, like an outcast from flic Cflly, 1 
Forget all these, the barren fool in power ^ 

Four bells were struck, the watch svas called vm uee\ * ' 

friends and loves we have none, nor wealth nor blessed ttoode . 
From ’41 to ’51 , , . * 

Give me a light that I may see her ^ ^ > 

Go, speed your penny, Beauty, when you will^ » 

Going by Daly’s shanty I heard the boys witfilQ 
Goneys aa’ gullies an’ aU o’ the birds o’ the sea 

He lay dead on the cluttered deck and stared a! Ihc eok! hkit\? . 
He lolicd oa a bollard, a eun-burned son of the . . * 

He’s deader ’a aaila ” the foVs’le said, gone* to hris long 

He tottered out of the alie.way with cheeks tiie. cokiur of 

: , paste . » . • ^ ‘ 

Her heart is ahmys doing lovely thmgs 

Here in the self is all that man can know 

Here, in this darkened room of this old house . „ , ■ 

Here the legion halted, here* .the ranks were broLcii 

Here, where we stood together, we three men . 

How did the nothing come, how did these hrea 
How still this quiet cornfield is lo-night I 

I cannot tell their wonder nor make known 
I could not steep for thinking of the sky 
I have drunken the red wine and flung the dice 
I have seen dawm and iunset on moors and windy irilt« 

I heard the wind all day ■ , - ■ *, * ‘ 

I held that when a person dies « - . , 

Vm going to be a pirate with a bright bmm pivcd-gim 
£ must clown to the icai again, to the lonely sea mid I he sky * 
£ saw a ship a-sailing, a-sailing, a-iulling 
I saw her like a shadow on the iky 

I iaw the racer coming to the jtiinp » . . « 
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I saw ttie-raiBparti of my Dative land 
I was in a booker onoe,” said Karissen 
, I went into the fields, hut .yon werO' there . ■ „ 484 

If all be governed by the moving stars , . ■„ • , 

If Beauty be at all,. If, beyond sense , . . . 440 

If I cctold €om€' again to that dear place 
If .1 , could get .within this changing I . , " 

In emptiest fsiithest ' heaven where no stars are , ^ . ■ 440 

In the .dark womb where I began ■ 

In the harbour, in the Island, in the Spanish Seas 
Is it .a. sea on which the souls embark .. . .411 

there, anything as I can do ashore for yon . 

It Is good to foe . out on the road, and going one knows not 

w^faere ■ . . , . . 40 

It may be so j, but let the tinknown be 
It may be so with iis, that in the dark: 

It ’s a sunny pleasant anchorage, is Kingdom Come . 

It’s a warm wind, the west wind, full. of birds’ cries . 

It ’s pleasant In Holy Mary ... , . 

Jake was a dirty Dago lad, an’ he gave the skipper chin 

Bang Cole was King before the troubles came , ■ . 7U| 

Kneel to the beauti.ful wonaen who bear us this strange brave 

: fruit . ' '. .. , ■ 

Laugh and be merry, remember, better the world with a 
Let that which is to come be as it may 
Like bones the rains of the cities stand 
Loafin’ around in Sailor Town, a-foluin’ o’ my advance 
Long, long ago, when all the glittering earth 
Look at the grass,. sucked. by the seed from- .dust . 

Lord, I am that Philip whom Thou hast made . 

aian is a sacred city, built of marvellous earth 
Man wdth his burning soul 
Mother Carey t She ’s the mother .o’ -the witches 
My friend, my bonny friend, when we are old 
My soul has many an old decaying room 


Night came again, but now I could not sleep * 
Night is on the downland, on the lonely moorland 
No man takes the farm » « . . 

No rote but fades t m glory but must pass. 4 
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KoJ; for the answish suffered is tlie slur • ^ • 

Xot of the princes and prelates with periwisged chrivjolccrs 

Not ouly blood and brain its servants are 
Now, Bill, ain’t it prime to be a-sailia’ 

O little seJf. within whose ’ 

0, the ica. breeze will ba j*ieady,and the tali; dnip s u'niO 
O w^andertT into many bruins , ^ . 

O wTetched man, tliat for a little mile ^ * t .t 

Oh I'll be ehewing s,;lted Iiorsie and biting 
Oh Lniidan Town's a line tcnvis, and London 
Oh some are fond of red wine, and some are hnul fd' wl 
Oil yesterday, 1 t'ink it was, while cniidn’ down lhr» M 
Oh ycfsterduy the eutling edge drunk tlrirsthy arul Jcei. 

Oit the long dusty ribbon of the lung city street 
Once la a hundred years the Lemmings come 
Once In the windy wintry weather 
One road leads to Loudon 
One siiooy time in .^tay . ... 

O’Neill took ship, O’Neil! set sail 
Out beyond the sunset, could I but hod the way 
Out of*the clouds come lor rents, from the earth 
Out of the earth to rest or range . . ■ * 

Out of the special cell’s most special seme 
Over the church’s door they mcve»i a stone - 


Perhaps in chasms of the t^astecl past . 

Quincjuireme of Nineveh from distant OphF , 

Eolaiid gripped his horn with might and main 
Boses are beauty* but 1 ntw^er see . 

*r ' 

She has done with the sea’s sorrow and the imrhi'p >,vdy 
Silent are the woods, and the dim green arc , 

Since I have learned hove's shining alphabet . 

So beaiitiCul, so dainty-sweet .... 
So beauty comes* so with a failing hand 
So I have known this life 

So. In the empty sky the stars appear . , , , 

Spanish waters, Spanish waters, you are ringing in lay 
Spunyarn, spunyarn, with one to turn the eriiiifc 
Staggering over ihe ruanlag eombers , 
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.. That blessed suaight,, that once showed to me 
. The blacksmith in fais sparky forge ' . 

The blue laguna rocks and quivers. 

The cleanly rush of the mountain air . 

, The comes cold i the haystack smokes 
The dust lay white, iipon . the cMsel-marks- 
The fox came up by Stringer’s Po.und 
The Kings go by with jewelled crowns . 

' ,Tlie Lock Ackray was a clipper t.all 
The , meet was at. “ The Cock and Pye.'”' ■ 

The perfect disc of the sacred moon ' . ■ 

fee sloop’s sails; glow in the sun j the far sky burns 
The tick of the blood is settling slow, my heart will soon be still 
The toppling rollers at the harbour mouth ■ 

The twilight, co,mes the a un,, , , ^ 

The watch was up on the topsail-yard a-making fast the sail 
There is no God, as I was taught in youth 
There ’II be no weepin’ geils ashore when our ship sails 
There, on the darkened deathbed, dies the brain 
There ’s a sea-way somewhere where all day long 
There was an evil in the nodding wood ' 

There was an old lord In the Argentine . 

These myriad days, these many thousand hours 
They called that broken hedge The Haunted Gate 
They closed her eyes . ; , ■ ■ ■■ ■ 

This is the living thing that cannot stir • ■ ' 

This is , the place, this- house beside the sea 
This sweetness trembling from the strings . ' ■ 

Though In life’s streets the tempting shops have lured 
Though we are ringed with spears, though : the last hope is 
'-gone ■ ■■■■■ - *- -- ■ ., 

Tramping at night in the cold and wet, I . passed the lighted 
■ inn ^ ' ■ ■ ■■ -- 

Troy Town is covered up with, weeds ■ 

Twilight it is, and the far woods are dim, and the rocks cry and 
call . . . ■- ■. . ■ ■■ 

Twilight, Bed in the west ' . ' 
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Under all her topsails she trembled like . a. stag. 
Up oo the downs the red-eyed kestrels hover . 
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We are far from sight of the harbour lights 
We danced away care till the fiddler’s eyes blinked . 
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We’’fie bdimd fo? blue water where ttie great wir-sds blow » 25 

We' were sebooiier-rigged aad rakishg witii a long ami lissome 

hull * 32 

Weary liie cry of the fpind weary the seu . , .36 

Weary with-masy thoughts I went to bed . f 768 

What am I, Life t A thirii: of watery salt . . . 430 

W'bafc m the atom whieh coataius the wi'jole , 431 

What Is this life which uses living cells . , 41)0 

When all these million cells that are ,my slaves . * 444 

W^heo bony Death. has ehilkd her gentle Idood . , 71 

When Death has laic! her in his quietude . . <• 1^6 

WIk'u l am buriedj aU my thoughts anti affts . . . 377 

When I'*m discharged In Liverpool ’n’’ draws my bit o’ pay . 14 

When soiira companion fails . ■ , » . , 778 

When the last sea is sailed and the last siialloiv eharted * 34 

Wlierever beauty has been qaiek in clay . . , , 4»36 

'IfomaHj beauty, wonder, sacred woman .. . 80 

i'Yould God the route would come for home , . . 417 

Would i cguM win some quiet and rest, and a little ease * 58 

You are more beautiful than women are . * » 437 

Ab'>u are the link which binds us emh to eacli . . , 406 

You are too beautijful for mortal eyes ■. ■■■ , ' . » 411 

You will remember m® in days to came » . . 430 

Your nose is a red jelly, your mouth a |■oothll!S3 wreck, , 24 



